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ANTHONY HENLEY 


PREFACE TO THE POPULAR 
EDITION 


In issuing, after an interval of twelve years, the first of 
my studies on the French Revolution, I have naturally 
been tempted to change much of what I wrote, and 
also to add somewhat. 

Continued reading upon the period, the accumula- 
tion of further knowledge from the numberless journals 
and reprints of the period, and a whole series of recent 
monographs, have given to the student of and writer 
upon the French Revolution firmer conclusions, and in 
many cases novel ones. For instance, having in the 
interval completed a study of Robespierre’s career, I 
could not now write as I wrote twelve years ago the 
last chapter of this work ; for I no longer find it possible 
to ascribe to him the great political power which tradi- 
‘tion and general history until recently endowed him 
with ; still less can I now regard him as responsible for 
the Terror, and, least of all, for the Terror in its last 
phase. 

Again, there has appeared, since I wrote the pages 
that follow, a number of scholarly and complete studies 
upon portions and separate aspects of Danton’s life, and 
especially the complete and final collection of his 
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speeches, critically annotated by M. André Fribourg, 
which appeared only a few months before the publica- 
tion of this edition.? 

T have none the less decided to leave the book as it 
stands, with all the disadvantages attaching to a first 
and youthful effort, but with all the qualities which may 
partially compensate in the reader's mind for such dis- 
advantages. As it is impossible to recover the living 
spirit of a past year, so it is impossible fundamentally 
to correct, as a whole, work done in a past year, without 
destroying the unity and readableness of the whole. 

‘Under this consideration, I have let the book stand 
unchanged, save for the correction of two minor errors 
of mere fact, and so submit it to the indulgence of the 
reader, 


1 Discours de Danton, Edition Critique, par André Fribourg, 
Edouard Cornely & Cie., ror Rue de Vangirerd l, Paris, 1910, 
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THE LIFE OF DANTON 


CHAPTER I 
THE REVOLUTION 


EFORE writing a life of Danton in English it 
is necessary to do three things. First, to 
take a definite point of view with regard to the 
whole revolutionary movement ; secondly, to ex- 
Plain, so far as is possible, the form which it took 
in France; thirdly, to show where Danton stood 
in the scheme of events, the nature of his person- 
ality, the effects of his brief action. This triple 
task is necessary to a book which, but for it, would 
be only a string of events, always confused, often 
without meaning. 

What wes the Revolution? It was essentially a 
reversion to the normal—a sudden and violent return 
to those conditions which are the necessary bases 
of health in any political community, which are 
clearly apparent in every primitive society, and 
from which Europe had been estranged by an 
increasing complexity and a spirit of routine. 

It has never been denied that the process of 
gradual remoulding is a part of living, and all admit 
that the State (which lives like any other thing) 
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must suffer such a process as a condition of health. 
There is in every branch of social effort a necessity 
for constant reform and check : it is apparent to the 
administrator of every kind: it is the business of 
a politician continually to direct and apply such 
correction :—the whole body of the Jaw of England 
is a collection of the past results of this guiding 
force. 

But what are the laws that govern it? What is 
the nature of the condition that makes reform im- 
perative ? What distinguishes the good from the 
bad in the matter of voluntary change, and separates 
the conservative from the destructive effort ? 

It is im the examination of this problem that we 
may discover how great a debt the last century owed 
to nature—a debt which demanded an immediate 
liquidation, and was often only paid at the expense 
of violence. 

It would seem that the necessity of reform arises 
from this, that our ideas, which are eternal, find 
themselves expressed in phrases and resulting in 
actions which belong to material environment—an 
environment, therefore, that perpetually changes 
in form. It is not to be admitted that the inner- 
most standards of the soul can change; if they could, 
the word “ reform ” would lose all moral meaning, 
and a thing not being good would cease to be desired, 
But the meaning of words, the effect on the senses 
of certain acts, the causes of pleasure and pain in 
a society, the definition of nationality—all these 
things of their nature change without ceasing, and 
must as ceaselessly be brought into accordance with 
the unchanging mind. 

What test can be applied by which we may know 
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whether a reform is working towards this rectification 
or not? None, except the general conviction of a 
whole generation that this or that survival obstructs 
the way of right living, the mete instinct of justice 
expressed in concrete terms on a particular point. 
It is by this that the just man of any period feels 
himself bound. This is not a formula: it seems 
a direction of the loosest and of the most useless 
kind; and yet to observe it is to keep the State 
sane, to neglect it is to bring about revolution. This 
much is sure, that where there exists in a State a 
body of men who are determined to be guided by 
this vague sense of justice, and who are in sufficient 
power to let it frame their reforms, then these men 
save a State and keep it whole. When, on the con- 
trary, those who make or administer the laws are 
determined to abide by a phrase or a form, then 
the necessities accumulate, the burden and the strain 
become intolerable, and the gravitation towards 
the normal standard of living, which should act as 
a slight but permanent force, acts suddenly at a 
high potential and with destructive violence. 

As an example of the time when the former and the 
better conditions prevailed, I would cite the period 
between the eleventh and the fourteenth centuries, 
when a change of the most fundamental kind passed 
over the society of Europe, indeed a change from 
barbarism to civilisation, and yet the whole went well, 
Reform, being continual, was easy. New institu- 
tions, the Parliaments, the Universities, the personal 
tax, rose as they were demanded, and the great 
transition was crowned with the security and con- 
tent that surrounded St. Louis. Simplicity, that 
main condition of happiness, was the governing 
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virtue of the time. The king ruled, the knight 
fought, the peasant dug in his own ground, and 
the priest believed. 


It is the lack of simplicity that makes of the 
three centuries following the fifteenth (with vices 
due perhaps to the wickedness of the fifteenth) an 
opposite example. Every kind of phrase, emblem, 
or cloak is kept; every kind of living thing is 
sacrificed. Conditions cease to be flexible, and the 
body of Europe, which after all still breathes, is 
shut in with the bonds of the lawyers, and all but 
stifled. 

In the sixteenth century one would say that the 
political quarrels of the princes were a mere insult 
to nature, but the people, though they are declining, 
show that they still exist; the passions of their 
teligions enliven the dead game of the Tudors and 
the Valois. In the seventeenth the pedants give 
their orders, the upper classes fight the princes, the 
people are all but silent. Where were they in the 
Fronde, or in that less heroic struggle the Parlia- 
mentary Wars? As the eighteenth century falls 
further and further into decay all is gone ; those who 
move in comfort above the souls which they have 
beneath them for a pavement, the rich and the 
privileged, have even ceased to enjoy their political 
and theological amusements; they are concerned 
only with maintaining their ease, and to do this 
they conjure with the name of the people’s memories. 

They build ramparts of sacred tombs, and defend 
themselves with the bones of the Middle Ages, with 
the relics of the saint and the knight. 

It is this which necessitates and moulds the 
Revolution. The privileged men, the lawyers espe- 
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cially, held to the phrase. They excused them- 
selves in a time most artificial by quoting the 
formula of a time when life was most natural and 
when the soul was nearest the surface. They used 
the name of the Middle Ages precisely because they 
thought the Middle Ages were dead, when suddenly 
the spirit of the Middle Ages, the spirit of enthu- 
siasm and of faith, the Crusade, came out of the 
tomb and routed them. 

I say, then, that the great disease of the time 
preceding the Revolution came from the fact that 
it had kept the letter and forgotten the spirit. It 
continued to do the same things as Europe at its 
best—it had entirely neglected to nourish similar 
motives. Let me give an extreme example. There 
are conditions under which to burn 2 man to death 
seems admissible and just. When offences often 
occur which society finds heinous beyond words, 
then no punishment seems sufficient for the satis- 
faction of the emotion which the crime arouses. 
Thus during the Middle Ages (especially in the 
latter part of their decay), and sometimes in the 
United States to-day, a man is bumed at the stake, 
But there are other conditions under which @ society 
shrinks with the greatest horror from such a punish- 
ment. Security is so well established, conviction in 
this or that so much less firm, the danger from the 
criminal so much less menacing, that the idea of 
such an extreme agony revolts all men. Then to 
burn is wrong, because it is unnecessary and un- 
desired. But let us suppose the lawyers to be 
bent on a formula, tenacious from habit and become 
angrily tenacious from opposition, saying that what 
has been shall be ; and what happens? The Parlia- 
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ment of Strasbourg condemns a man to be burnt 
while the States General are actually in session in 
1789! 

Again, take the example of the land. There was 
a time when the relations of lord and serf satisfied 
the heart. The village was a co-operative com- 
munity: it needed a protector and a head. Even 
when such a need was not felt, the presence of a 
political personage, at the cost of a regular and 
slight tax, the natural affection which long habit 
had towards a family and a name—these made the 
relation not tolerable, but good. But when change 
had conquered even the permanent manorial unit, 
and the serf owned severally, tilling his private 
field ; when the political position of the lord had 
disappeared, and when the personal tie had been 
completely forgotten—then the tax was folly. It 
was no longer the symbol of tenure drawn in a con- 
venient fashion, taken right out of the cornfield 
from a primitive group of families; it had become 
an arbitrary levy, drawn at the most inconvenient 
time, upsetting the market and the harvest, and 
falling on a small farmer who worked painfully at 
his own plot of ground. 

It is difficult to explain to English readers how 
far this deadening conservatism had been pushed on 
the Continent. The constitution of England and 
the habits of her lawyers and politicians were still, 
for all their vices, the most flexible in Europe. Even 
Pitt could tinker at the representative system, and 
an abominable penal code could be softened without 
upsetting the whole scheme of English criminal law. 
To this day we notice in England the most funda- 
mental changes introduced, so to speak, into an 
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unresisting medium : witness those miniature revolu- 
tions, the Income Tax and Employers’ Liability, 
which are so silent, and which yet produce results 
so immeasurable. 

It has always been a difficulty in writing of the 
Revolution for English readers, that in England the 
tendency to reform, though strong, was not irresist- 
ible. It was a desire, but it was not a necessity, 
and that on account of the quality which has just 
been mentioned, the lack of form and definition in 
the English constitution and legal habit. 

But if we go a little deeper we shall see a further 
cause, Nothing will so deaden the common sense 
of justice in a legislator or a lawyer, nothing will 
separate him so much from the general feeling of his 
time, as distinction of class from class. When a 
man cannot frequently meet and sympathise with 
every kind of man about him, then the State lacks 
homogeneity ; the general sentiment is unexpressed, 
because it has no common organ of expression, and 
you obtain in laws and legal decisions not the 
living movement of the citizens, but the dead 
traditions of a few. 

Now by a peculiar bent of history, the stratifica- 
tion of society which is so natural a result of an 
old civilisation, was less marked in England than 
elsewhere in Europe. The society of the Continent 
is not more homogeneous to-day, as contrasted with 
that of modern England, than was the society of 
England a hundred years ago, as contrasted with 
that of the Continent then; and any English 
traveller who is wise enough to note in our time 
the universal type of citizen in France, will experi- 
ence something of the envy that Frenchmen felt 
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when they noted the solid England of the eighteenth 
century. There great lawyers were occasionally 
drawn from the people; there a whole mass of 
small proprietors in land or capital—hali the people 
perhaps—kept the balance of the State, and there 
a fluctuating political system could, for all its 
corruption, find a place for the young bourgeois 
Wolfe to defeat the great gentleman Montcalm. 

But while in England reform was possible (though 
perhaps it has been fatally inadequate), in the rest 
of Europe it was past all hope. Everywhere there 
must be organs of government, and these on the 
Continent could no longer be changed, whether for 
better or worse; they had become stiff with age, 
and had to be supplanted. Now to supplant the 
fundamental organs of government, to make abso- 
lutely new laws and to provide an absolutely new 
ae this is to produce a violent revolu- 


<a could not reform such a body as the Chatelet, 
nor replace by a series of statutes or of decisions 
such a mass as the local coftumes. Not even a 
radical change in the system of taxation would have 
made the noblesse tolerable ; no amount of personal 
energy nor any excellence of advisers could save a 
king enveloped with the mass of etiquette at Ver- 
sailles, These numerous symptoms of the lethargy 
that had overtaken European society, even the 
disease itself, might have been swept -away by a 
sharp series of vigorous reforms. Indeed, some of 
these reforms were talked of, and a few actually 
begun in the garrulous courts of Berlin and of St. 
Petersburg, Such reforms would have merited, and 
would have obtained, the name of Revolution, but 
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they might have passed without that character of 
accompanying excess which has delayed upon every 
side the liberties of Europe. We should be talking 
of the old régime and of the Revolution as we do 
now, but the words would have called up a struggle 
between old Parliaments and young legists, between 
worn-out customs and new codes, between the kings 
of etiquette and the kings of originality, between 
sleep and the new science; the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries would have been united by 
some curious bridge—not separated by an abyss. 

As it is, the word Revolution recalls scenes almost 
as violent as those which marked the transition of 
Rome from the Republic to the Empire. We re- 
member the name not of Condorcet but of Marat : 
in place of the divided Europe and complicated 
struggle which (on the analogy of the Reformation) 
should have attended a movement upon which sym- 
pathy was so evenly divided, in place of a series 
of long, desultory campaigns, you have a violent 
shock of battle between the French and every 
government in Europe; you have the world out- 
lnwing a people; you have, as a direct consequence 
of such a pressure, the creation of a focus from 
whose extreme heat proceeds the conquering energy 
of Napoleon. Blows terrible and unexpected are 
struck in the first four years of the war, and there 
appears in 1796 a portent—the sword that was not 
broken until it had cut down and killed the old 
society of the West. 

To all these accidents which flow from the form the 
Revolution took, one more must be added, and that 
the most important. The shock was of such violence 
that all the old bonds broke. I mean the permanent 
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things which hold society together, not the dead 
relics, which would in any case have disap- 
peared. 

Many great changes have passed over Europe and 
have left the fundamentals untouched ; the Revolu- 
tion which might so easily have remoulded the shape 
of society, did more and possibly worse: it rebuilt 
from the foundations. How many unquestioned 
dogmas were suddenly brought out into broad day- 
light | All our modern indecision, our confused 
philosophies, our innumerable doubts, spring from 
that stirring of the depths. Is property a right? 
May men own land? Is marriage sacred? Have 
we duties to the State, to the family? All these 
questions begin to be raised. A German Pole has 
denied the sequence of cause and effect. Occasion- 
ally a man suddenly rises and asks, “Is there a 
God?” There is nothing left in reserve for the 
amusement of posterity. 

Well, this unexampled violence, which, like the 
wind on the Red Sea, has bared for a moment 
things that had lain hidden for centuries—this war 
of twenty years and its results were due to the fact 
that the Revolution, which might have started in a 
different form from almost any European centre, 
started as a fact from France. 

That France was the agent of the reform is the 
leading condition of the whole story, for it was her 
centralisation that made the change so rapid and 
so effectual, her temperament that framed the ab- 
stract formule which could spread like a religion, 
her political position in Europe that led to the 
crusade against her ; and this war in its turn (acting 
ona Paris that led and govemed the nation) produced 
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all the further consequences of the Revolution from 
the Terror to Waterloo, 

Let us examine the conditions of the Revolution 
as a purely French thing, see what it was that made 
it break out when it did, what guided its course, 
what gave Paris its position, what led to the wars 
and the Terror. 

In the first place, the causes of the Revolutionary 
movement in France. They were two: First, the 
immediate material necessity for reform which co- 
incided with the Revolutionary period ; secondly, 
the philosophy which had permeated society for a 
generation, and which, when once a change was 
undertaken, guided and controlled the develop- 
ment of that change. 

As for the material circumstances that led to so 
urgent a necessity for reform, they may be stated as 
follows :—The governmental machinery, which had 
been growing more and more inefficient, had finally 
broken down ; and this failure had been accelerated 
by a series of natural accidents, the most prominent 
among them being two successive years of scarcity. 

Now why was France alone in such a deplorable 
condition? Why was she all but bankrupt, her 
navy in rapid decay, her armies ill-clothed, ill-fed, 
in arrears of pay? Why could Arthur Young, ob- 
servant, honest, and inept, make his tour through 
France (in which the mass of accurate detail is bal- 
anced by so astounding a misconception of French 
society»), and in that book describe the land going 
out of cultivation, the peasant living on grass, the 

1 B.g, he says the “ ” of France should imitate the gentry 
Gireetrat etn eel Soetioeee 
the Celtic temperament, they say. 
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houses falling down, the roads impassable? The 
answer is discovered in the very causes that led to 
the past greatness of the country. Because France 
alone in Europe was a vast centralised body—a 
quality which had made the reign of Louis XIV. ; 
because centralisation could not continue to work 
under the old régime—a condition which led to the 
abrupt wreck of 1788 and 1789. 

The government of France, in the century pre- 
ceding the Revolution, might be compared to a 
great machine made with admirable skill out of the 
disjointed parts of smaller engines; a machine 
whose designer had kept but a single end in view— 
the control of all the works by one lever in the hand 
of one man, But {to continue the metaphor) the 
materials to which his effort had been confined for- 
bade simplicity; the parts would be repaired with 
difficulty, or sometimes not at all; the cleaning and 
oiling of the bearings was neglected, of necessity, on 
account of their position ; and after two generations 
of work the machine had ceased its functions. It 
was clogged upon every side and rusty—still de- 
pendent upon one lever, but incapable of movement. 

France had become a despotism, but a despotism 
which lacked organisation ; all centred in the king, 
with the result that none could act but he, and yet, 
when he strove to act, the organs of action were 
useless, All had been made dependent upon one 
fountain-head, yet every channel was stopped up. 

It is of the utmost importance in studying the 
Revolution to appreciate this fact: that nearly 
every part of the national life was sound, with the 
exception of the one supreme function of govern- 
ment. I do not mean that France and the world 
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needed no new ideas, nor that a material change in 
the form of the executive would have sufficed for 
society. But I meax that, more than is usually the 
case in a, time of crisis, a political act was the sipreme 
need of the moment. 

Capital was not well distributed, but at least it 
was not centralised as it is in our modern industrial 
societies, AIl men owned ; the peasant was miser- 
able beyond words, but his misery was not the 
result of an “ Economic Law ;” it was due to that 
much more tangible thing, misgovernment. The 
citizen was apathetic, but potentially he was vigorous 
and alert. If he knew nothing of the jury or of 
public discussion, it was the system oppressing the 
man, not the man creating, or even permitting, the 
system. In a word, the vices or the misfortunes of 
France were not to be traced to the character of the 
social system or of the national temper. They were 
to be found in an artificial centre, the Govern- 
ment. 

Now of all governments a pure despotism can 
most quickly establish reforms. In Russia the serfs 
were freed, the Jews expelled, by a stroke of the 
pen; in India you may see great financial experi- 
ments, great military groups, come into being almost 
simultaneously with the decision that creates them. 
Why could not the central government have saved 
France? Because on every side its action was 
deadened by dead things, which it pretended were 
alive ; because throughout the provinces and towns 


there lay thick the corpses of what had once been 
local institutions, and because so far from the 
Crown removing these, it had left to them the 


privileges which at one time were the salaries of 
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ther activity, but which had now become a kind 
of bribe to continue inactive. 

How had this come about ? How had a govern- 
ment been developed whose note was centralisation 
and despotism, and which yet carefully preserved 
the fossils of local administration ? 

To answer that question it is necessary to con- 
sider the original matter of which French society 
was composed and the influences that modified 
without destroying this matter in the course of the 
Middle Ages. The French, like every other national 
group in Western Europe, may be said to have 
differentiated from the mere ruins of the Empire in 
that dark period which follows the death of Charle- 
magne; until that epoch some shadow of unity 

and certainly the forces working against 
unfty had not yet begun to be national. The order 
of Rome, which had remained as an accepted ideal 
for five hundred years, takes under Charlemagne a 
certain substance and reality, as mystical and as 
strange, as full of approaching doom and yet as 
actual as a momentary resurrection from the dead. 
It ceases with the close of his reign, and what Dr. 
Stubbs has well called “ the darkness of the ninth 
century ” comes down. 

The northern pirates fall on the north and west, 
and cut off the islands from the mainland, giving 
us in England the barrier of the Danish invasions, 
beyond which Anglo-Saxon history grows dim; 
they crush out the customs, and even the religion, 
of the coasts of the Continent. The Hungarian cer- 
tainly, the heathen Slavs of the Baltic presumably, 
cut in streams through the Germanic tribes. The 
Saracens held the Mediterranean. Society felt back 
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upon its ultimate units; in all that mechanical 
disintegration the molecules of which it is composed 
remained. The village community, self-sufficing, 
self-contained, alone preserved an organisation and 
a life. 

For more than a century it hung upon a thread 
whether the Roman tradition should survive, or 
whether our civilisation should fall into the sa 
which has apparently been elsewhere the fate of 
systems almost as strong. A new thing arose in 
Europe, destined more than any other factor to 
deflect the current of its Latin tradition. There 
was found, when the light began to grow upon this 
darkness, in nearly every village a little king. Which- 
ever men had in the old times been possessed of 
power, local officials, large owners of land, leaders in 
the great armies, emerge from the cataclysm welded 
into one new class—the nobles; and with the 
appearance of this caste, with the personal emotions 
and the strong local feeling that their system de. 
veloped, Europe becomes a feudal society. But 
that society contained another element, which was 
destined to control and at last to destroy the feu- 
dality. For strangely enough, this period, which 
had thrown Europe into such anarchy, had pro- 
duced an idea the very opposite of such a char- 
acter, The nationalities begin to arise. The 
kings—weak shadows—nobles, often of small power, 
‘but no longer the mere leaders of armies, become 
symbols of a local unit, separated from the Empire. 
They stood for the nation round which the patriotism 
that you will discover in the old epics was to gather. 

France, more perhaps than any of the new divi- 
sions, illustrates all this, A small weak king, one 
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Capet, was elected from among the nobles at the 
end of the tenth century, and the family which 
ultimately toppled over from the immensity of its 
burden, descended from him in direct line from 
father to son through more than eight hundred years. 

In the early years of that crusading century which 
is the vigorous opening of the life that was to pro- 
duce our Europe, a discovery was made which was 
destined to help this new kingship to take a very 
different shape. In the loot of Amalfi, in a petty 
war, the Roman Code of Law was rediscovered. 

It had the effect which might be imagined in a 
barbarous society which the Normans and Hilde- 
brand had at Jast aroused. It suddenly gave a text 
and an accurate guide to those splendid but vague 
memories of Imperial order and civilisation. 

Everywhere the Universities arise ; from Bologna 
come out the corporation of the lawyers, the stu- 
dents of the code, the men whose decisions were 
final, who led medieval society as the scientists lead 
ours to-day; and everywhere they tended to the 
two bases of the Roman idea—absolute sovereignty 
in the case of the State, absolute ownership in the 
case of the Individual. 

The logical end of such a movement should have 
‘been the Empire—citizens all equal before the law, 
the feudal system destroyed, the Church dominated 
by the State, the will of the prince supreme. But 
Europe contained a hundred elements beside the 
lawyers, though these were the most permanent and 
active force of her civilisation. The Manorial unit 
was strong; there are places where it survives to- 
day The aristocracy was strong. In Poland and 

3 For example, the island of Serque. 
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England it ended by conquering the Crown and the 
Roman law. The Church, affected as it was by 
the new ideas, still had a host of anomalous habits 
and institutions, grown up since the fall of the 
Empire. 

In the anarchy of the dark ages the framework 
of intense local differences had been constructed ; 
the village, the guild, the chapter, each had their 
special customs born of isolation. Finally, the 
spirit of secondary nationalities was powerful in 
many places; notably among the Germans it con- 
quered every other tendency. 

Now France was especially favourable to the 
growth of the influences of this law; she was very 
Roman by tradition, and by tradition imperial. 
Charlemagne had left his clothes to Germany, but 
his spirit to Gaul. The sub-nationalities, Provence, 
Normandy, the Gascons, had, in spite of their local 
patriotism, epics in which they harped on “ Doules 
France Terre Majeure.” But though the national 
forces on the whole inclined towards the lawyers and 
the Crown, the path by which absolute centralisation 
could be reached was tortuous and had to be well 
chosen. The nobles are slowly bereft of political 
power, but their privilege remains; the peasant 
gradually acquires the land, but many feudal dues 
lie on a tenure which has lost all its feudal 
The Church becomes the king’s, but it remains in 
administration of its vast possessions: to the last 
the Crown works through (or attempts to work 
through) the local organisation that was once supreme 
and is fast dying. 

You may compare the progress of the Capetians 
towards absolute power to the action of a gentleman 
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who obtains an estate at the cost of 

bribery, and finds himself crippled when he has at 
Tast succeeded. 

Finally, the lawyers themselves become sterilised 
in the general decay which their policy has created. 
Even the Crown is half-allied to the privileged 
bodies in practice, and altogether allied in sentiment ; 
the government which had for centuries created and 
sustained the people now found itself remote from 
them and the source of its power cut off. 

I will'give but a couple of examples to illustrate 
the centralisation and the hopeless confusion that 
accompanied it. The first is from De Tocqueville. 
A village near Paris wished to raise a small local 
rate to mend the steeple of the church, They could 
not do so without appealing to Versailles. The leave 
was granted after two years, but the steeple had 
broken down. The second is from the records of the 
election of ’89. In a bailiwick of Champagne it 
was discovered that no one accurately knew the 
boundaries of the district, that the next bailiwick 
was similarly ignorant, and finally an arbitrary line 
was drawn. This is one out of dozens of cases. 
The population of Paris was not known ; the number 
of electors in every division was uncertain. 

Such was the France in which reform was neces- 
sary. The land, by a continual and misdirected 
interference with exchange, was going out of culti- 
vation—or rather (for even in the worst cases of 
depression this symptom is rare) it was yielding less 
and Jess as time went on. 

The classes into which society was divided had 
become separated by an etiquette as rigorous asa 
religion, and though the thing has gone, the phrases 
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that described it are vigorous to this day, and 
lead continually to the gravest misconception. A 
France where one Frenchman has grown so like 
another still lets its literature run upon some of 
the old lines. 

Five great divisions should especially be noticed 
in connection with the Revolution—the peasants, 
the artisans, the middle class, the professionals, the 
noblesse ; and side by side with these, a separate 
thing, the Church, sharply divided into the higher 
and lower clergy, Let me, at the risk of some 
digression, enter into the details of these various 
groups. 

The peasants were the majority of the nation, as 
they are to-day. At a rough guess, out of some five 
million heads of families, three and a half at least 
were of this class. What were they? They were 
more ignorant, more fearful, and more unhappy 
than ever the inhabitants of French soil had been 
before. I believe it is no exaggeration to say that 
the worst of the barbarian invasions had not pro- 
duced among them such special and intense misery 
as had the running down of the governmental 
machine in the eighteenth century. Their songs had 
ceased, Search the folk-lore of France, and you 
will find a kind of gap after the centralisation was 
complete, and after the lords had left them—after 
the seventeenth century. It is as though that 
oldest sign of communal life, the traditions and the 
stories of the little circle of the village, had died 
just before the death of the village itself. As to 
religion, with which all this natural and fertile 
love of legend is so closely knit, it lingered, but it 
lingered hardly. The priest still survived, but his 
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action was cut off by penury ; in places the extreme 
physical needs of the peasantry, whose lot he 
shared, entered into his life to an intolerable degree, 
and a half-paganism resulted Twenty, thirty 
pounds a year is not enough for the celibate who 
holds the sacramental power in the village. I will 
show you in the rural communes of France church 
after church part of whose buildings are very old, 
part very new: and what is the reason? That 
in all these places the church fell into ruins till the 
new State came to rebuild it. You may discover 
many cases of restoration in the eighteenth century 
where a great cathedral or a famous church or 
abbey is renewed: it is the work of the upper 
clergy, and the dole out of their vast fortunes. In 
the villages such cases are rare and eccentric. The 
Revolution, for all its antagonism, gave to the Faith 
a new life. There are to-day more monasteries and 
convents, more of the clergy, both regular and 
secular, by far more missionaries, than there were in 
1789, but there are fewer bishops. 

The peasant owned land, his roof and a few acres 
beside ; he had been buying for generations, and the 
drift of the law when it turned feudal tenant-right 
into ownership was in his favour But this owner- 
ship of the land, the foundation of his future citizen- 
ship, was for the moment his curse. It made him 
an independent man, while he still had to pay the 
dues of his feudal dependence. And independence 
works both ways. He stood, ignorant and ex- 
tremely poor, face to face with the all- 

State. His natural support and guide had left the 
village for the court; the lord was nothing more 
than a name for endless annoyance and local exac- 
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tion. The symptom that comes just before death 
showed itself in the ploughman and the labourer 
in the vineyard. He lost heart ; he was too tired 
and too beaten to work; the great burden of the 
State, its taxes, its follies, had accumulated on his 
shoulders, and had bent them so low that he could 
no longer stir the earth with vigour into harvests. 

Such men did not make the Revolution; they 
were the inert mass upon which it worked. They 
did not sing the war-songs; they did not under- 
stand the meaning of the invasions. No peasant 
marked the assemblies with the sense or i 
of the fields, the sound of patois was lacking in the 
great chorus, and as you read the Revolution you 
feel continually the lack of something closely in 
touch with Nature, because the most French of all 
Frenchmen had forgotten how to speak. 

The Revolution has made them ; and to this day 
the heirs of the Republic wonder at the peasant in 
his resurrection. From him come the humour, the 
gaiety, the manhood; it is his presence in the 

that criticises and tones down the crudities 
of political formule. He has re-created a host of 
songs, he has turned all France into a kind of walled 
garden; underneath the politicians, and in spite 
of them, he is working out the necessary thing which 
shall put flesh on to the dry bones of the Revolu- 
tion,—I mean the reconciliation of the Republic 
and the Church. 

As to the artisans, they play in the story of the 
movement a subsidiary but am interesting part. 
The artisans {in the sense in which I use the term) 
were found only in the great towns. At least the 
artisans outside these centres must be reckoned as 
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part of the peasantry, for their spirit was that of 
the village. These craftsmen of the towns did 
not form a large percentage of the nation, Per- 
haps half-a-million families—perhaps a trifle more. 
But their concentration, the fact that they could 
come in hundreds and hear the orators, the fact that 
they alone, by the accidents of their position, could 
form mobs, these were the causes of their peculiar 
effect upon the Revolutionary movement. 

Like the peasant, the ouvrier gives hardly any 
type to politics. If we except Hébert, on the 
strength of his being a vagabond ticket-collector, 
there is hardly any one of prominence who comes 
from the labourers in the towns. But the com- 
bined effort of the class was great and was as fol- 
lows :—It furnished for the party of revolt an angry 
and ready army of the streets; it was capable of 
follies and of violence almost unlimited; it was 
capable also of concentration and common action. 
It filled the tribunes of the clubs, and more than 
once terrorised the Parliament. It was patriotic, 
but wofully suspicious ; and im all it did the main 
fault was a lack, or rather a dislike, of delay, of 
self-criticism, and of self-control: the ruling pas- 
sion anger, and the motive of this anger the partial 
information, the extreme false idea, of the political 
movement, which it was willing to read into every 
speech delivered. 

T will attempt to say why this character, the 
worst and the most dangerous of the period, was 
developed in the labour of the towns. In the first 
place, the industrial system is of itself fatal to the 
French character. It is not in the traditions of the 
nation; it is opposed to the tendencies which the 
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most superficial observer can discover in them. 
‘The Frenchman saves and invests in small parcels, 
loves to work with his own tools, is impatient of a 
superior unless it be in some domestic relation, is 
attached to the home life, and above all is no good 
specialist: ‘Il veut rester homme.” You will 
find too many artists, too few machines in a crowd. 
of them. 

It may be that a cheap distribution of power, or 
that some other economic change, will reinstate the 
small capitalist ; til then, for all his industry, the 
French workman will be at a disadvantage. In the 
great towns, in the manufactory, under a central 
control which has no political basis of right, cut off 
from the fields for which the peasant in him always 
yearns, he is like good wine turned sour. 

Tn the second place, the system of the old régime 
had produced an aristocracy of labour such as many 
reformers demand in England to-day. Medieval 
restrictions, which had once applied to all workers, 
and had been designed to limit competition between 
men ali of whom were employed, survived in 1789 
as guilds and companies strictly protected by law, 
with fixed hours of labour, fixed wages—every kind 
of barrier to exclude the less fortunate artisans, 
A system that under St. Louis had made life more 
secure for all, had, under his descendants, separated 
the workmen into two classes of the over- and the 
under-paid, and these last increased. 

In the third place, the recent treaty of com- 
merce with England had worked most disadvantage- 
ously for French manufacture, and in all the great 
towns, especially in Paris, thousands of men were 
out of work. 
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In the fourth place, the snail scarcity of eet: 
cultural produce struck the ouvrier, even if he 
were employed at, good wages, in the heaviest 
fashion. 


fi 

Between the cornfield and the city came the 
taxes, the feudal dues, the provincial frontier duties, 
and finally the octroi paid at the city gates. So 
inept a method of continually harassing exchange 
could not but react upon production, and even 
when the harvest was plentiful bread was dear in 
the great cities. Even when these internal taxes 
did not diminish the output, they raised the price 
in the towns. 

Finally, the Church, which, as we have seen, had 
none too firm a hold on the villagers, had lost all 

over the townsmen. To what was this due? 

Presumably to the apathy which had overtaken the 
tich higher clergy, a class which naturally congre- 
gated in the towns, especially in Paris, and ve 
example influenced all the surrounding priests. 
a eh the Gestraction of Che C44 vad ol tha jovial 
in the city. The industrial system had broken up 
the neighbourliness of the capital Men rarely 
lived in their own houses, often changed their 
lodgings to follow their work. There is no worse 
enemy to the parochial and domestic character of 
our religion than the economic change from which 
we suffer. Now with the Church was associated all 
the morality of their traditions; without it they 
were lost. They had not read the philosophers ; 
Rousseau had not permeated so deep. For the 
matter of that, they would have cared little for him 
or for Seneca; and, deprived of any code, they 
were at the mercy of every passion and of all un- 
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reason. Only this much remained: thet they 
honestly hated injustice; that egotism had very 
little to do with their anger; that they were cap- 
able of admirable enthusiasms. They had not the 
little qualities of the rich, and they also escaped their 
vices. One great virtue attached to them: they 
did nothing at the expense of the country’s honour ; 
no reactionary or foreigner bought them ; they were 
patriotic through all their errors. 

To these characters, which they brought into the 
Revolution, a further accident must be added, 
They became disfranchised. As we shall see later, 
the constitution of 1790, based upon the very 
sound principle of representing those only who 
supported the State, gave no provision (as it should 
have done) for making that support fall upon the 
shoulders of all. It enfranchised the great bulk 
of Frenchmen—over four million entered the ranks 
of the “ Active Citizens "—but it disfranchised the 
very class which sat in the galleries of the Parlia- 
ment or ran to the Place de Gréve, The workman, 
living in lodgings or flats sublet, often changing 
his residence, rarely paid any direct tax ; he alone, 
therefore, lost the vote to which practically every 
peasant was entitled. This accident (it was not 
planned) worked in two ways. It added to the 
discontent of the Parisian workman, but it also 
forbade his movements to take political shape. To 
the very last the initiative was in the hands of 
others, 

These others were the three remaining divisions— 
the middle class, the professionals, and the nobles. 

Tt would be an error to make too hard and fast the 
barriers between these classes. In the cart that 
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took the Dantonists to the guillotine all three were 
to be found. Nevertheless it aids a history of the 
Revolutionary period to distinguish each from each. 

The bourgeoisie meant almost anything from a 
small shopkeeper to a successful lawyer. It was not 
so much the man’s occupation as his breeding and 
domestic surroundings that made him of this rank. 
Let me explain what I mean. Suppose the family 
of a linendraper (such as was Priestley’s family or 
Johnson’s in England) possessed of several thousand 
pounds, Let them put a son to the bar, and let 
the son succeed at the profession; well, the man 

.and his son, so different in their pursuits, would 
yet remain in the class I desire to define, unless by 
some accident they got “in with” one of the 
literary coteries with which the noblesse mingled. 
And this separation would be something much 
more definite than in the parallel case in England, 
This class of the bourgeoisie stood like a great 
phalanx in the Revolution. Not one in ten of the 
class I am attempting to describe had entered the 
salons; there was not (as there is in an aristocratic 
state) any great desire to know the noblesse. An 
accident of surroundings, of eminence, or of friend- 
ship might lift a man from this class, but he would 
leave it with regret. 

Of this class were Robespierre, Marat {in spite of 
his aristocratic milieu), Bonaparte,’ Danton himself, 
Santerre, Legendre, Carnot, Couthon, Barrére— 
dozens of all the best-known names in the second 
period of the Revolution, 

1 Bonaparte may have had a noble ancestry. But so had more 


than one true bourgeois whose family had had neither the means 
nnot the desire to insist upon the privileged rank in the past. 
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Brewers, builders, large shopkeepers, 2 host of 
provincial lawyers—these all over France, to the 
number of at least a million voters, formed a true 
middle class such as we lack in England. Note 
also that they might rise to a very considerable 
position without leaving this rank. A man might 
be physician to the first houses, a king's counsel, 
a judge, anything almost except the colonel of a 
regiment, and yet be a bourgeois, and his son after 
him. In the memoirs of the last century you will 
find continually a kind of disgust expressed by the 
‘upper class against a set just below them ; it is the 
class feeling against the bourgeoisie, their choice 
of words, their restrictions of fortune, their un- 
fashionable virtues. These men were often learned ; 
among the lawyers they were the pick of France ; 
they had a high culture, good manners, in the case 
of individuals wit, and sometimes genius, but they 
were not gentlefolk, and had no desire to be thought so. 
Of those, however, who were technically bour- 
geois, possessing no coat of arms nor receiving 
feudal dues, some had practically passed by an 
accident of association into the upper class of all. 
They met constantly in some salon, library, or 
scientific body members of the privileged order ; 
their dress, manners, and conceptions were those of 
the liberal noblesse. To such men, very small in 
number and very influential, I would give the name 
of Professionals. The class is complete if you add 
to it the many noble names who stood prominent in 
the sciences or the arts. It was recruited from 
legal families of long standing, from financiers. It 
was polite, wealthy, often singularly narrow. Of 
such a type were the Marquis de Condorcet, Bailly, 
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Sieyés ; even Roland might be counted, though he 
hardly stood so high. These were the theorisers of 
the Revolution, with no practical grievance, ignorant 
of the mob, despising and misunderstanding the 
Bourgeoisie (save in their politcal spsches); they 
were the orators of the new régime, and died with 
the Girondins. 

Se ee cer eae as atten then 


greatest millionaires of their day), they were defined 
by a legal status rather than an especial manner. 

He was noble whom the king had ennobled or 
who could prove an ancestry from the feudal lords 
of the manors.' The family name was never 
heard, only the territorial name preceded by the 
“de.” They had also this in common, that the 
whole great swarm of families, thousands and 
thousands, had a cousinship with that higher 
stratum which made the court. This consinship 
was acknowledged; it put them in the army; it 
gave them the right to be spitted in a duel, and, 
above all, it exempted them from taxes. It made 
them, wherever they went, a particular class, to be 
revered by fools, and able to irritate their enemies 
merely by existing—a privilege of some value. 
They held together in the heat of the reform, and 
it was only from the higher part of the noblesse 
1 For the sake of clearness I do not mention the large class who 
had purchased fefs, all technically many practically 
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that the deserters came—Mirabeau, Lafayette, and 
De Sécheiles. The great bulk of them were poor, 
and consequently determined in the matter of 

privilege and feudal right that gave them their 

pittance. The class was richer than the 
But numerous families in it had not the capital of ¢ 
bourgeois household, and many a poor lady boasts 
to-day of family estates lost in the Revolution, whose 
ancestry had no estates at all, but only a few tithes 
and a chance in the spoil to be had at court. 

Now to all these, without exception, reform 
seemed necessary; it was only when the Revolu- 
tion was in full swing that the opposition of par- 
ticular bodies appeared. The peasant was in 
misery; the artisan was angry; the middle class, 
possessed of that feeling which Sieyés expressed 
in a phrase; “Qu’est-ce que le Tiers Etat ?— 
Rien ;” and they were determined to work upon 
the sequel: “Que doit-il étre ?—Tout.” To this 
general chorus of demand the professionals added a 
strong conviction (in the abstract) of the good of 
self-government end of the necessity for removing 
State interference. The noblesse, as a clase, ex- 
pected nothing in particular to happen, but they 
were not unwilling for a Parliament to meet; they 
also suffered from the extreme complexity, or rather 
anarchy, into which things bad fallen. Talent saw 
itself wrecked by court intrigue ; piety was offended 
by the sight of a starving priest side by side with 
a careless, wealthy, often irreigious member of the 
higher clergy. Moreover, there ran through the 
nobility this curious feeling—an error which you 
will always find in the more generous of @ privileged 
class—namely, that in some mysterious way their 
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special rights might be abolished and they not 
suffer for it—as though there were some vast sum 
in reserve, into which the State had but to put its 
hand and relieve the poor without taxing the rich. 
On the moral as on the material side this error 
obtained, and Lafayette, a man created by privilege, 
thought that when privilege was abolished his 
native virtues would lift him into the first rank. 

To all this attitude of expectancy, and to this 
instant demand for reform, was added the insur- 
mountable thing that made the Parliament neces- 
sary. The great symptom of decay had shown 
itseli—the revenue could no longer be raised. 
Luckily for France, there existed in the last century 
no such international finance as exists at present, 
and the fatal temptation of external debt was not 
offered. With a population not quite two-thirds 
what it is to-day, the country failed to raise one- 
twentieth of what it now pays with ease. The 
debt was increasing with a terrifying rapidity, and 
since all the methods of centralised routine had 
failed, it was necessary to turn to the last resource, 
and the nation was asked to vote a tax. With 
promises of redress, with an understanding that 
the Assembly was to reform upon all sides, with a 
special demand for a statement of grievances, but 
especially for the necessities of revenue, the States 
General were summoned for the first time in a hun- 
dred and seventy-five years. 

Such was the condition that preceded the Revolu- 
tion. We have seen the attitude of the various 
social classes and the material necessity that pre- 
pared the reform. Now what were the ideas that 
were about to guide it? What theory was moving 
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the men who met at Versailles? What form 
would the national character give to the changes 
which were in preparation ? 

It will be necessary here to propose a paradox. 
The French character, which has been blamed so 
frequently since the Revolution (and so justly) for 
an excess of idealism, possesses at the same time 
@ passion for the positive, the objective, and the 
certain. In the same man you will continually 
find some idea which pushes him to extremes, and in 
the ordinary affairs of life a most exact sense of 
reality, even sometimes an exasperating accuracy 
of detail. They are not alone in discovering an 
antithesis in the national character; in England, 
Germany, or Northern Italy it would be equally 
possible to show two apparently opposite char- 
acteristics united in the same civic type. But 
perhaps the nearest parallel we have at home to the 
contrasts of the French is to be seen in the Scotch 
people ; like the French, a nation of independents, 
thrifty, investing continually in small sums, zealous 
of pence ; like the French, on the other hand, they 
delight in the abstract problem; they will attach 
themselves to some idea, and hold it to the point 
of martyrdom, 

What was the result of these two tendencies? In 
some characters they balanced each other. Con- 
dorcet comes to the mind as an example. But, as 
with other nations, the two aspects of France 
appeared (in much the greater number of her 
citizens) exalted to a violent degree that corre- 
sponded with the extreme danger and the extreme 
hopes of a moment of crisis. 

I do not mean that you would have found in 
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France two factions, the one of visionaries, the 
other of practical men; I mean that throughout 
the Revolution the goal and the method of attain- 
ing it reflected this double nature. Consider the 
decrees and their effects. At the sight of what the 
Assemblies from 1789 to 1795 are trying to do you 
would say, “A set of men attempting to build a 
city of dreams ;” there is hardly anything so un- 
natural but that they will attempt it; they are 
ready to reconstruct from the foundation. The 
most violent period, that of 1794, is nothing but an 
effort to make all men conform to civic virtue and 
believe the necessary things; the most sane, that 
of 1791, is yet an attempt to realise in the State an 
equality and 2 justice that can only exist in the 
soul. 


But if you tum to their methods and to the 
measure of their success, then you have a very 
different idea. They succeeded beyond all hope. 
They struck in a few months the blows that re- 
moulded all France. The centralisation which the 
practical side of the character had created was used 
to transform France as rapidly as though the 
nation had ‘been a household ; and not only do they 
find means to do this, but, when the necessity arises, 
they suddenly raise armies of three hundred thou- 
sand, of a million; they find the commissariat 
somewhere in a starving people, and they succeed. 

While, then, the nation was fitted for action to 
such a degree, what was the theory which its 
idealism was about to embrace? There had per- 
meated throughout the noblesse and the bour- 
geoisie something more than a philosophy. It was 
not only a set of eighteenth-century phrases, of 
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Reason, and Nature, and Right, but all these 
things tumed into a religion. The apostolic quality 
of Rousseau had touched the mind of France. 

It is the fashion to belittle this man. i 
in him angers our successful and eager century, and 
yet but for him our century would not have taken 
the shape it has. It is needless to recall the move- 
ment which had preceded and which surrounded 
him, He did but complete the theory of the social 
contract ; he hardly did more than repeat the con- 
clusions of the rationalists; in the matter of 
economics he was entirely ignorant ; he fell continu- 
ally into the error of superficiality where history 
or where the details of institutions were concerned. 
A resident in England, he imagined that her people 
were represented; writing his famous work at 
Nuneham Courtenay, he could not see that the 
squire was everything in the little village. He had 
all the faults of weakness ; he invited a persecution 
which he had not the wit to attack nor the stamina 
to sustain. What, then, made him such a prophet ? 
the first place, the power of words. All his 
itics in this country (with the exception of Mr. 

ley perhaps) have failed to appreciate how great 
this power was. See what the Jacobean transla- 
tion of the Bible has done in England; note what 
the pure rhetoric of Burke, proceeding solely from 
passion and untouched by any movement of reason, 
effected in England within a year of the fall of the 
Bastille: it was this that Rousseau did in France. 
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pure abstract, and produce a piece of clear exposition 
deduced in an unbreakable chain from some funda- 
mental dogma. He never commits the error of 
supposing his first principles to rely upon reason ; 
he postulates a Faith. He allows that Faith to 
illumine his every sentence. He is certain that the 
things common to all men are the things of im- 
measurable importance; he is certain that the 
accidents of living are secondary. He is certain 
that our being part of all nature is the condition of 
happiness and of good ; he is certain that the com- 
plexity of living which separates us from Nature is 
an evil, and to a France tortured with age he pro- 
poses this simple water of youth: that it should 
tetum to the first conditions of a small hamlet ; 
where the families met together dictate the law; 
where each sees himself to be a part of the whole, 
and where the harmony that all men sought comes 
easily to an ideal democracy hidden in happy 
» It is idle to argue that complexity was 
there; that France could not have at once the 
patriotism of five million, and the institutions of a 
hundred, hearths. Every one saw that difficulty, 
and in the midst of ’94 the most fervent apostles of 
Rousseau compromised on the chief point ; for the 
principle of election, which he hated, remained of 
necessity the chief method in their scheme of 
democracy. 

It is not the obstacles, but the motive force that 
you must examine if you would comprehend the 
fervour of the Republic. And the motive force was 
that passion for the conditions under which the 
race has passed how many 2ons of its tutelage, the 
harking back to the prehistoric things, the village 
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and the tribe, all of whose spirit ran through the 
books that preached simplicity with such admirable 
eloquence, 

There remains one feature to be discussed before 
we turn to a brief outline of Danton’s place in the 
TMovement—a feature which will be of capital 
importance throughout this book. That feature 
is the hegemony of Paris. It was the rule of Paris 
that made the whole course of the Revolution. In 
that focus of discussion and of passion the great 
advances and the great blunders of the Revolution 
took place. Paris alone made the r4th of July, 
almost alone the toth of August, alone and against 
France the 2nd of June. Many an historian has 
seen in her position an error that should have been 
and could have been avoided. It is an opinion 
which from the time of Mirabeau to our own day 
has Jain in the mind of French statesmen, that 
Paris must be jealously watched, played, forbidden 
control. 

‘Why does Paris hold this position? Here is a 
city-state, eager, concentrated, the centre in many 
things of our European civilisation ; that it should 
continually exert a moral influence over the State 
is easily to be understood, but Paris did more—it 
conquered and dominated the State, and France 
continually permitted that leadership. 

There is, I believe, a point of view from which 
this historical fact becomes no longer an accident 
but a reasonable thing ; and if we take that point of 
view it will be possible to understand why from 
the beginning she preserved the initiative, and 
became and remained till Thermidor the mistress 
of France, 
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From it must come the executive, and of it are 
expected the direct orders and the government by 
which, in times of crisis, a nation is saved. 

This brain, which is necessary to a com 
diteantions mht Marve Beka Sorted ta Xt pat 
or a despot ; but we in England unconsciously look 
for it in an oligarchy. Seeing the squires wanting, 
we think there is nothing, and we draw doleful con- 
clusions when we note the absence in the French 
villages of the forces that invigorate our own. We 
complain of the centralisation that atrophies, for- 
getting the oligarchy that cows and debases the 
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inferior class; and while we despise the political 
apathy of French country life, we ignore the nege- 
tion of society in our great cities. 

The truth is that no definite system can escape 
attendant evils, and that if one nation does not 


instinct, and instinct can neither be taught nor 
adopted, 

It was instinct that forbade the growth in France 
of oligarchic institutions, Everything was ready for 
it; the feudal system would seem its proper parent ; 
the lords of the manors were so many seeds of what 
should have been a territorial aristocracy. They 
were destined to fail, and to say why is impossible, 


proved to be an historical result and not a cause. 

No, it is not an exterior force, but something from 

within which has produced this passion, the soul 

{as it were) forming the body. “La France a fait 
fa France.” 


If aristocracy were impossible, what remained ? 
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over surrounding villages. Here was the cathe 
dral or the abbey, the judges, the college. It would 
give the name to a district, it would form with its 
dependent communes a kind of little state. News 
from the outside was concentrated here, and if a 
religious or political enthusiasm ran from the 
Rousillon to the Artois, it was not the villages that 
caught fire in the mass, but the towns, that passed 
the message on like beacons. 

Now as the roots of this municipal system were to 
be found in Rome, these needed a little Rome to 
cap it. These towns being all of a kind, they of 
necessity fell grouped under the largest of their 
class. The tendency was well marked even before 
Gaul was re-united; the same force that made 
the great archbishoprics makes the metropolitan 
civil influence. Thus Rheims, Lyons, and Toulouse 
stand out hierarchically the heads of provinces—a 
very different kind of town from Canterbury (let 
us say) or Lichfield, where once they talked of an 
archbishopric for Mercia. 

‘Well, as the power of the Crown increases {which 
is another way of saying, “as the nation realises 
its memories of unity”), there increase with it the 
means of communication, and especially the strong 
centralised system which, as we have seen in another 
part of this chapter, had become a fatal necessity 
to France. Remember also that till the very end 
of the seventeenth century Paris had been uniquely 
the king’s town, and had so been (with one short 
interval) for more than a thousand years, Here 
was every single organ which the executive of a 


11 of course, @ froutier town of the empire, but locall 
it is the centre of its own country the” Lyomala 2 
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centralised government may need, and (what is 
more important) here was the place where each organ 
had grown; they were in the fibre of the place. 
Even if we go back no farther than the Capetians, 
we have a full seven hundred years of develop- 
ment in one spot from the familiar domestic origins, 
the little barbarous court in the palace on the 
island to the great city of nearly a million souls, 
whose terms and professions and classes, and whose 
every institution had developed round the throne. 

When one remembers that the king had aban- 
doned Paris but a hundred years; that he had left 
in the capital by far the greater part of the central 
machinery, especially the lawyers; that even from 
what he had taken many relics remained, and that 
professional men of all classes had the family tra- 
dition of the court in the capital—then we can 
understand what Paris was, is, and must be to a 
France where no class is permitted to govern. Add 
to this the increasing specialisation of function as 
the organism develops—the concentration of the 
brain—and Paris of the eighteenth century, aban- 
doned as it is, hurt in its dignity, and a little 
uncertain of its action, still fulfills the geography- 
books, and is the capital of France. 

She herself hardly knew how certainly power 
would fall into her hands, yet from the first mention 
of the States General it was fated. 

This, then, is the position as the States General 
meet. A nation in absolute material need of reform, 
that must have new institutions, especially new 
financial institutions, or die ; classes separate from 
each other, mutually ignorant of each other, yet 
afl in some degree feeling the position into which 
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France had fallen: in the case of the bulk of the 
people, misgovernment appearing in the form of 
starvation; in the case of the upper classes and of 
the government itself, a conviction that the exist- 
ing system was contrary to all reason and opposed 
to every sound interest. 

In this society, at least in that part of it that 
will be called upon to govern, is a conviction—a 
Teligion, if you will—whose basis was the faith of 
Rousseau. Conditions will moderate this for a 
time ; the necessary compromise with what exists, 
the desire for peace that was uppermost in the first 
two years, will make men slow to uproot and destroy 
what may touch the interests of friends and of large 
classes, They will always attempt a legal though 
a rapid reform. But, in spite of them, on account 
of that passionate conviction which underlay their 
most moderate actions, the Revolution will move 
up towards the region of unattainable things. The 
reformer will give way to the Republican idealist 
when once the serious opposition of the court is 
felt; he in his turn will give way to the man of 
passion and of action when the country is in danger ; 
and even the man of passion and of action—the man 
of realities—will give way to the mere visionary 
before reaction can come to sweep the floor clean in 
1794 

Such will be the phases through which the form of 
the Revolution will pass. As for the soul of it, 
France will be steadily transformed, and, in spite of 
visionaries, reactions, and every political accident, a 
new and a strong society will be created. So the salt 
water comes in through old dykes; on its surface 
you will note the phases of a flood, innumerable 
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little streams, a torrent, a spreading lake, and ulti- 
mately calm, but only one thing all the while is 
happening—where there has been land there will 
‘be the sea. 

What place did Danton take in this transforma, 
tion? Of his opinions in detail, his habit of body" 
and mind, his convictions, the accidents of his life, it 
is the purport of this biography to treat. I will 
attempt only a very brief description of his position, 
to make clear the drift of his Revolutionary career, 
and with this close a chapter whose only object has 
been to describe the surroundings of a character 
with which the rest of this book is concerned. 

Danton belonged to the bourgeoisie in rank, to 
the less visionary in the bent of his mind. A young 
and successful lawyer of thirty, the Revolution found 
him unknown to politics and not desiring election. 
It was the accident of oratory that gave him his first 
position. He discovered himself to be a leader, and 
there grouped round him a knot of the most ardent, 
some of them the most brilliant, younger reformers. 
The electoral district to which he happened to 
belong became through him the most democratic, 
and, in some ways, the most violent of Paris. ; 

That part of him which led to such a position was 
his sympathy. His tenderness (and he had a great 
share of this quality) was hidden under the energy 
of his rough voice, great frame, and violent gesture. 
His pity he was slow to express. But the great 
crowd of men who were unrepresented, the smaller 
‘but more influential class of those who felt and knew 
but could not speak—these were attracted to him 
because he had the instinct of the people. He 
was a demagogue at moments and for a purpose, 
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but never by profession nor for any period of time. 
‘What he was, however, all his life and by nature, 
was a Tribune. 

The secret workings of the soil, the power that 
makes all the qualities of a nation from its wine to 
its heroes, these had produced him as they produce 
the tree or the harvest. He is the most French, 
the most national, the nearest to the mother of all 
the Revolutionary group. He summed up France ; 
and, the son of a small lawyer in Champagne, he was 
a peasant, a bourgeois, almost a soldier as well. 
When we study him it is like looking at a land- 
scape of Rousseau’s or a figure of Millet’s. We 
feel France. 

His voice was a good symbol of his mind, for 
there was heard in it not only the deep tone of a 
multitude, but that quality which comes from the 
mingling of many parts—the noise of waters or of 
leaves. In his political attitude he attained this 
collective quality, not by a varying point of view 
which is confusion, but by an integration. His 
opinions erred on the side of bluntness and of direct- 
ness. They were expressed in plain sentences of a 
dozen words ; he abhorred the classical allusion, he 
was chary of metaphor. He spoke as a crowd 
would speak, or an army, or a tribe, if it had a 
voice. 

This was Danton, the public orator and the 
Tribune, who for two years was heard at the Corde- 
liers, who spoke always for the purely democratic 
reform, who opposed the moderates, and who helped 
to destroy the compromise. Never identified with 
Paris, he yet saw clearly the necessity of Paris. He 
admitted her claim, fenced with her arrogance, but 
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never worshipped her idols ; once or twice he even 
dared to blame her worst follies. Elected to the 
administration of the city, he played but a slight 
réle, and until the spring of 1792 there is in him no 
other quality. 

The spring of 1792 produced the war with Europe, 
and from that date Danton appears in another light. 
Had he died then, we should have known him only 
by chance references, a centre of strong reforming 
speeches, an obscure man in opposition. But with 
the outbreak of a war which he had done nothing 
to bring on, and which his party thought unwise, 
Danton shows that his character, in summing up 
his fellows, caught especially their patriotism. 
France was the first thought, and if we could hear 
not the debaters only, but all the voices of France 
when the invasion began, it would be this immediate 
necessity of saving the country that would drown 
all other opinions, Thence, and for a full year 
after, Danton becomes the leading man of France. 
The ability which has led to his legal success (now 
that his office is abolished and its reimbursement 
invested in land) seems turned upon the political 
situation, and such ability combined with such a 
representative quality pushes him to the front. Two 
qualities appeared in him which he himself perhaps 
had not guessed—the power of rapid organisation, 
and the power of so judging character as to bring 
diplomacy to bear upon every accident as it arrived. 

It was not strictly he who made the roth of 
August, but he was the leader. He saw that with 
the king in power the Prussians would reach Paris, 
and more than any man he organised the insurrec- 
tion, That was the one act of violence in his life. 
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The rest of the nineteen months that fate allowed 
were spent in the attempt to reconcile and harmonize 
all the forces he could gather for the salvation of the 
nation. Perhaps it was his chief fault that in this 
matter he held to no pure idea. 

A Republican and an ardent reformer, he yet seems 
to have thought France of so much the first im- 
portance that he compromised and trafficked with 
all possible allies. He attempted to stave off the 
war with England; he attempted to keep Du- 
mouriez ; he tried to prevent vengeance from follow- 
ing the Girondins; when the extremists captured 
the great Committee, he acquiesced, and still 
wrestled with the forces of disunion. He would 
have hidden, if possible, those wounds which weak- 
ened France in the eyes of the world, and he waged 
a futile war with the pure idealists—the men of one 
dogma, who in so many separate camps were de- 
stroying each other for their civic faith, and pre- 
paring all the evils of a persecution. 

On another side of political action he appeared 
more resolute than any man. It was he who saw 
the necessity of a strong government, he who 
created the revolutionary tribunal, and he who 
is chiefly responsible for the first Committee of 
Public Safety. He made the dictatorship, caring 
nothing for the principle, caring only to throw back 
the foreigner. “He stamped with his foot, and 
armies came out of the earth.” The violent meta- 
phor is just. There is a succession, a stream of 
great armies (they say four millions of men !} pour- 
ing out from France for twenty years. If you will 
glance at the head of that stream, and wonder when 
you read of Napoleon what first called up the regi- 
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Mments, you may see on the Champ de Mars in ’g2, 
and later demanding the great levy of ’93, the 
presence of Danton, the orator with the voice of 
command, the attitude of a charge, the right arm 
thrown forward in the gesture of the sword. 

Possessed of astounding vigour, but Jacking am- 
bition, a lover of immediate but not of permanent 
fame, his superb energy after a year of effort spent 
itself in a demand for repose. In September 1793 
he thought his work done and his position secure. 
He went back into his country home, walked in the 
fields he loved (and of which he talked before his 
death), revelied in Arcis, filling himself with the con- 
vivial pleasure that he had always desired. He 
came back in November secure and happy—ready, 
almost from without and as a spectator, to continue 
the task of welding the nation together. It was 
too late. He had created a machine too strong for 
his contro. He had seen the Terror swallow up 
the Girondins, and had cried because he could not 
save them. 

With the winter he began his protests, his per- 
sistent demands for reason and for common-sense ; 
in the religious and in the political persecution he 
called for a truce; always his effort turned to the 
old idea—a united Republican France, strong against 
Europe, with exceptional powers against treason in 
a time of danger, but with a margin on the side of 


mercy. 

He failed. The extreme theorists whom he de- 
spised had captured his dictatorship, and in April 
1794 they killed him. 


CHAPTER II 
‘HE YOUTH OF DANTON 


SHALL attempt in the following chapter to tell 
J all that is known of the first thirty years of 
Danton’s life, Our knowledge of this period in 
his career is extremely slight. It is based upon a 
minute research, but a research undertaken only in 
the latter half of this century; and it is to be 
feared that the scanty materials will never be 
seriously augmented. Every year makes the task 
more difficult, and a century has rendered im- 
passable the gulf which Michelet, Bougeart, and 
even Dr. Robinet, have been able to bridge with 
living voices. 

He was born at Arcis-sur-Aube, a lesser town of 
the Champagne Pouilleuse, that great flat which 
stretches out from the mountain of Rheims beyond 
the twin peaks, till it loses itself in the uplands of 
the river-partings. Here, though it is cold in 
winter, there are still vineyards making their last 
bastion on the covered slopes of the hills that form 
the northern boundary of the plain. 

1 All biographers agree, The first publication of the extract from 
ence saan etree ee het 


ig a ridiculous error in the Jc de la Montagne, vol. ii. No. 142, 
“6 a Orche sur Aut 
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The day of his birth was the 26th of October 
1759;7 the date gives us his relation to the drama 
in which he was to be a chief actor. Five months 
older than Desmoulins, born some months before 
De Séchelles, eight years older than St. Just, he 
was the junior of Robespierre by one and a half, of 
Mirabeau by ten years; Louis XVI. and Marie: 
Antoinette were respectively five and four years his 
seniors. He was sixteen years old when their 
predecessor died in ignominy and in dirt. Born six 
weeks after the fall of Quebec, he received the last- 
ing impressions of early youth during the rapid de- 
cline of the French monarchy—the end of a slow 
decay which threatened to be that of the nation 
itself, But just then Rousseau was writing the 
Contrat Social, to be published in two years ; Voltaire 
was still in the full vigour of his attack, with nine- 
teen years of life before him; it was the year of 
Candide ; Diderot us founding the Rnayclopeds 

The time of his birth coincided with the ing of 
a certain sun which has not yet set upon Europe, 
but the boy’s eyes turned to more immediate things, 
and saw in a little provincial place the break-up of 
a wretched, e: Teign. 

This point must be insisted upon, that a country 
town was the best possible place for noting the 
collapse of misgovernment. The country manors 
were more wretched, the provincial capitals more 
loud and able in their expressions of opinion; but 
few places could show the fatal process of disintegra- 
tion more clearly than these little provincial centres, 
the sub-prefectures of to-day. The confusion of 
ciThe date is given in the extract mentioned in the preceding 


production could (in another form) disguise the evil ; 
‘but to the small borough the experience was direct 
and terrible. ‘ 
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and, though often smaller than some large neigh- 
pouring village, it keeps to this day the Roman 
traditions of a city. 

We see, then, that Danton’s birthplace in great 
part accounts for the peculiar bent of his future 
politics: practical, of legal effect, inspired by no 
hatred, though strongly influenced by a personal 
experience of misgovernment. But his parentage 
will show us still more clearly how the conditions 
of his origin affected his career. 

He was of the lawyers. His father was 
in the bailiwick of Arcis. It is difficult to explain 
the functions of his office at this date and to an 
English reader, for it belongs to that “ Administra- 
tion ” which is so essentially Latin, and which we 
are but just beginning to experience in England. 
Let it suffice to describe him as the offictal whose 
duty it was to supply that which in England the 
4nstitudion of the grand jury still in theory provides, 
as it did once in reality. It was his business to 
“ present ” the cases and the accused to the local 
ctiminal court—local, because in France the circuit 
of assize is unknown. Added to this were many 
duties and privileges of registration, of stamping and 
so forth ; and the position required an accurate, and 
grea xiao nods of tho royal law end po- 
vincial usage, the complicated customary system 
of the old régime, 

It is perhaps of still more importance to appreciate 
the social position of Jacques Danton. Belonging 
to the lower branches of the legal profession, and 
placed in a lesser borough of Champagne, the father 
of Danton held something of the same rank as would 
a small country solicitor in one of our market-towns, 
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with whatever additions of dignity might follow from 
a permanent office in the municipality of the place. 

As to fortune, we do not accurately know the 
amount of the family income during Danton’s boy- 
hood, but we know that the office which was after- 
wards purchased for him was worth some three to 
four thousand pounds; that the money was found 
largely upon the credit of his father’s legacy, and 
that the house in which the family lived was their 
own-—a useful rule existing throughout provincial 
France. It is a substantial building, among the best 
of the little town, standing in the market-place, 
with the principal rooms giving upon the public 
square. What with the probable capital and the 
known emoluments of his position, we may regard 
Jacques Danton as a man disposing of an income of 
about four to five hundred pounds a year. 

His mother was of a somewhat lower rank. She 
was the daughter of a builder from the Champagne, 
and her brother was a master-carpenter of the town. 
Of her two sisters, one had married a postmaster 
and the other a shopkeeper, both in Troyes; her 
brother was the priest of Barberey, near Arcis. 

The father died when the boy was two and a half 
years old, leaving four children. We must presume, 
though we are not certain, that Danton had one 
brother; and we know he had two sisters, one of 
whom married in Troyes; the other died a nun at 
the same place in the middle of this century.’ 

On both sides of his family, through the connec- 
tions and marriages of his relations, their employ- 

1 
this brother; Was i inepector of tho Univesty under the eetnd 
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ment, their dwellings, their descendants, we see the 
origin of Danton absolutely separate from the lower 
and from the higher ranks of the old régime. Only 
by an effort of imagination could he later under- 
stand the workman or the peasant; only by daily 
conversation could he appreciate the strange nobles 
of 1790, with their absence of national pride. 

In fine, Danton came out of that middle class 
which has made the modern world, and which still 
insecurely sustains it. “ Respectability and its 
gig” is an epigram that would exactly suit the dull 
and provincial surroundings of his first home; but 
the converse of such provincialism is sanity, order, 
and strength, and out of fuel so solid and so cold the 

has time and again built a consuming fire. 

From his father’s death, before he was three years 
old, till his ninth year, the child was with his mother 
in the house at Arcis, for she had from the little 
fortune just enough revenue to keep the family to- 
gether and to educate the children. The little boy 
was taught his Latin elements in the town, and then 
sent to the “ Lower Seminary ” at Troyes. 

It was the intention of his uncle at Barberey to 
make him a priest, and in that case he would have 
passed through the regular stages, taking the higher 
forms in the Upper Seminary, and finally being 
admitted to orders a year or two after finishing 
his “ Philosophie.” However, this programme was 
never completed, and the Church lost in him the 
material for a vigorous, charitable, and obscure 
country vicar. 

The decision was probably the result of one of 
those family meetings, such as were habitually held 
in France to decide the career of an orphan child, 
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and which the Revolution raised to the dignity of 
an institution with legal form. Some biographers 
have read the politics of a man of thirty into the 


ness which the latter owes to the influence of the 
Jesuits. It fails to develop that initiative coupled 
with originality to which we in England attach so 
much importance; it achieves, upon the other hand, 
a strength in the convictions, and above all a sound- 
ness in the judgment, which our public schools often 
fail to produce. 

From just such a curriculum came the exaggerated 


interest in surrounding things and men, and to his 
intimacy with English and Italian. 

‘Yet in a famous speech upon public education he 
makes a just reference to the influence of this school- 
ing upon the mind of his contemporaries, and notes 
truly its tendency to turn men republican.’ 

‘Unfortunately he did not remain at such a school 


his own development for one more year of his life 
than were his fellows. 

Active, often rebellious, full of langhter, he showed 
his intelligence in the final examinations, his vigour 
ia Get Secavaihe that coxietron Lan t0_ 62 Keast one 
ot ef Bis school fellow who has given ts with Rous- 

selin, the only notes we possess as to this period of 
his life. He ran off in his last year to Rheims, 
seventy odd miles away, that he might see the 
crowning of Louis XVI. Going and returning on 
2 Speech of August xs, 1793. Printed in Momsiow of August 25. 
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foot, he satisfied the desire which he had expressed 
to his school-fellows of “ seeing how they made a 
king.” _So as a boy he went to look at the making 


In 1780—his twenty-first year \—he entered the 
office of a solicitor at Paris named Vinot. Appren- 
ticed as a clerk in order to read law, and above all 
to watch the procedure of the courts, he spent the 
next four years in preparing for the bar. If we are 
to depend on a chance phrase dropped just before 
his death, he was at that time entirely dependent 
on his master and his pen.* We know, at any rate, 
that he received no salary, but lodged and boarded 
with his employer; nor is it probable that he 
Teceived any money from home, for his mother had 
married again, and a short time after this second 
husband (a certain Recordain) was so deeply in- 
volved that Danton was begged to hand over the 
most part of his inheritance to save the family. 
He did so, and remained with some five or six 
hundred pounds only as his share of the family 
fortune. It was invested in land near Arcis, and 
he kept it for his ultimate purpose of buying a 
barrister’s practice in one of the higher courts, 

He was called to the bar (a process in the same 
form as taking a degree) in 1785, choosing, with 
provincial patriotism, Rheims as the place in which 
formally to join the profession ; but he intended to 
practise in the capital, and returned thither at once. 

It is not easy to render to an English public the 


1 Danton, Homme # Etat, p. 
3 Sea" Notes of Courtols de PAubs ” in Claretie's “ Deamoutins.” 
4 Danton, Homme @ Elat, p. 30.) 
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meaning of the various courts before 1789. Even 
in France (so completely has the new order sup- 
planted the old anarchy) their forms have been 
forgotten, and research purely antiquarian cannot 
give us more than disjointed particulars as to their 
procedure.’ There was a division corresponding 
to the English between Common Law and Equity. 
This was to be discovered in every country of the 
West, and had arisen of necessity from the imposi- 
tion of the king’s power and the Canon Law over 
those local customs, mixed with reminiscences of 
Rome, which had once been the whole life of the 
early Middle Ages. 

To the body of lawyers who in Paris (or in any 
of the great centres) formed the courts for ail 
ordinary pleas, the name of “ Parliament” was 
given. But that it comprised more persons, that it 
never went upon circuit, and that it included many 
barristers as well as judges, the Parliament of Paris 
corresponded more or less to what the English 
Bench would be were our judges to form a kind of 
permanent council for advising the Crown and 
registering its decrees, as well as for trying the cases 
brought before them. To plead at their bar was no 
difficult matter. It required but the taking of 
one’s degree in law, and the fees of entrance were 
slight. Danton determined to adopt this branch 
of the profession, and to use it as a stepping-stone 
towards the higher court, which he soon reached. 

This higher court, “Court of Appeal,” as we 
should call it, or “Cour de Cassation,” as it is 

1 An excellent reading is afforded by the Avoca? aux Conseils de 
Ros of M, Bos (Machal & Bulland, Pans, 88x), quoted more than 
nee in thas work, 
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named in the modern French system, bore a title 
significant of the intense conservatism of old France, 
I was called the “ Court of the King’s Councils "— 
much what we should have to-day in England 
had we preserved in fact the theory that the’ king 
in his council is the final authority. But though 
it bore a name drawn from the Curia Regis of the 
thirteenth century, it had of course lost all its old 
simplicity. It was a Bench like any other, but 
there pleaded at its bar an order of lawyers strictly 
limited in number and highly privileged.’ It dealt, 
as did its parallel in the English system, mainly with 
disputed inheritances, especially in matters of land, 
and, as we shall see, it showed the true mark of a 
court of Chancery, in that it took more than a 
hundred and thirty years to make up its mind. To 
plead before this court, with its monopoly of valu- 
able causes, was to have at once an assured income 
and prestige ; therefore its vacancies were prizes to 
be bought and sold. Danton determined to plead 
80 long at the common law courts as might assure 
him, with economy, a substantial addition to the 
few hundred pounds that formed his whole capital, 
and then to seek a loan that might eke out these 
savings and place him at the Chancery bar. 
Young, eloquent, eminently capable of seeing a 
teal issue, he was well fitted for the lower practice, 
and he succeeded. Within two years he had a sum 
to offer as part payment, which was at once a proof 
of his business habits and of his talents. His 
family, therefore, especially those members of it 
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who had urged him to go to the bar, were 
to advance the necessary sums in addition 
own savings and his little patrimony. 
chase-money was delivered, and a bond to 
amount of £3000 (a sum which he could 
have furnished) was signed by his aunts 
at Troyes. It was in March 1787 that 
was taken, and this date was in some 
entry into public life, for it brought him into di 
contact with the wealthy—that is, with the 
class. 


‘We have on this date a vivid anecdote surviving. 
A Latin oration had to be delivered off-hand to the 
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entered the hall was “The Moral and Pohtical 
Situation of the Country in their relations with the 
Administration of Justice.” A fine theme for 1787 ! 
Such a quaint scene the old régime delighted in, 
and its older members delighted also in catching 
here and there a phrase of quotation which they 
could understand, The genius and the memory of 
their candidate seem on this occasion to have fur- 
nished something new, to have given them less 
platitude than was expected. He mentioned re- 
form ; he spoke of the struggle in which the Parlia- 
ment was engaged against the ministers—a struggle 
of which he wisely said, “ They are fighting for the 
sacred centres of civic liberty, but present no posi- 
tive reform by which that liberty may be brought 
into existence.” “Sacred centres” was, of course, 
aris et focis. The speech was necessarily in a large 
measure a series of clichés, a stringing together of 
the well-worn Latin mottoes. It even contained 
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salus populi supreme lex, bat its argument was Dan- 
ton’s own. There is to be marked also this phrase, 
for it is the note of all his future work: “ Let the 
government feel the gravity of the situation suffi- 
ciently to remedy it in the simple and in the natural 
way downwards from its own authority.” 

The young men understood and applauded ; the 
old men were assured that, if they had not quite 
followed an unconventional harangue, it was due to 
the originality of the speaker. Presumably their 
souls were softened by aris a focis, and salus populi 
suprema lex.” 

For the next two years his forensic reputation is 
continually rising. No longer the Common Law 
pleader, with pathetic and oratorical appeals for a 
shepherd against his lord, he had shown how large 
a part intellect had to do with his power of com- 
manding attention. On the intricacies of his Chan- 
cery practice and the clearness and ability of his 
analysis we have an excellent witness in one of 
the most learned of the modern Parisian bar} and 
three of his opinions, on the Amelinau, Dubonis, 
and De Montbarey cases, have come down to us, 
and have received the favourable criticism of an 
opponent, 

The last case (that of De Montbarey) shows us 
Danton defending the claims of an old house and 
at work in the rustiest of all the legal grooves It 
had been on the stocks since 1657, and Danton, in 
attempting to give the quietus to this intolerable 
longevity, uses a phrase which shows us the feeling 
that spared one grave at least when the mob sacked 
St. Denis: “ Jeanne d’Albret® is’d name dear to 

1M, Bos, quoted above. + Tbid., p. sao, 
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all Frenchmen, for it recalls the memory of that 
other Jeanne d'Albret who was the mother of 
Henri IV.” 

There came to be his clients, among others, De 
Barentin, the minister of justice, and De Brienne, 
comptroller-general ; it is on his intimacy with the 
former that his first recorded opinions on public 
affairs turn. They will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

It is, of course, difficult to give an exact proof of 
a man’s private income at any moment, but we are 
certain that Danton’s cannot have fallen far short 
at this date of a thousand pounds a year. His im- 
mediate success at the bar, the monopoly and privi- 
lege of the body to which he now belonged (the 
work certain to come to the most inept was worth 
a lump sum of 60,000 francs, to which talent would 
add indefinitely), his eloquence and proved ability, 
the name of his clients, their importance and their 
wealth—everything leads to this as a certain con- 
clusion. Immense fortunes were not then made in 
the profession ; his position was not an obscure one. 

He married, on attaining this status, the daughter 
of a man who kept one of the students’ restaurants, 
Charpentier by name, It was a café (Café des 
Ecoles) very much frequented by the University 
and the younger men at the bar, and still one of 
the few remaining cafés of the last century. Danton 
himself was a regular customer, and there is an 
interesting picture, drawn by a friend, of the avocats 
in their special costumes at this place. It occupied 
the site of what is now the south-western corner of 
the Place de I’Ecole, nor has any change been made 
in it save the raising of the road level. Looking on 
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the river, and just over the river from the Palais, it 
was the natural rendezvous for the young barristers 
in the mid-day adjournment and after the court rose. 

Charpentier, the “ limonadier ” of Mdme. Roland, 
was @ man worth from five to six thousand pounds, 
part only invested in his business ;* he had, more- 
over, a little post under the Taxes, requiring a slight 
amount of work and bringing in only a hundred 
pounds a year. When he married his daughter to 
Danton, she was given 20,000 francs. 

As will be seen later, it is of the first moment in 
proving Danton’s position to know accurately the 
capital amount of which he disposed when the 
Revolution broke out ; for in the case of generous 
men in a democracy, the accusation of venality is 
the most common and the hardest to rebut. 

Passionately fond of his wife, and successful in 
his profession, on the threshold of a great career, 
I would apply to him a phrase which one of his 
worst enemies has given us to describe a far lesser 
man, “ Actif et sain, robuste et glorieux, il aima 
a femme et a parure.” 

We leave him, then, at the summit of a laborious 
and perhaps of an arduous youth. He is twenty- 
eight years old, in the best of his vigour and of his 
imialligence fae ee at ane Jeera coe yous 

had drafted his immortal paragraph; the 
Mes ck Suse Nemokies oa a ioooite biad ot 
men, was ten years later to break five armies of the 
Austrians from Lodi to Campo Formio. 

‘What picture shall we make of him to carry with 
us through the scenes in which he is to be the prin- 
cipal actrm ? 

1 See Roblnet, Danton, oie Privée, p. 284. 
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He was tall and stout, with the forward bearing 

of the orator, full of gesture and of animation, He 
carried a round French head upon the thick neck of 
energy. His face was generous, ugly, and deter- 
mined. With wide eyes and calm brows, he yet had 
the quick glance which betrays the habit of appeal- 
ing to an audience. His upper lip was injured, and 
0 was his nose? and he had further been disfigured 
by the small-pox, with which disease that fore- 
tunner of his, Mirabeau, had also been di: 
Bis lip had been torn by a bull when he was a 
child, and his nose crushed in a second adventure, 
they say, with the same animal. In this the Romans 
would perhaps have seen a portent; but he, the 
idol of our Positivists, found only a chance to repeat 
Mirabeau’s expression that his “ boar’s head fright- 
ened men.” 

In his dress he had something of the negligence 
which goes with extreme vivacity and with a con- 
stant interest in things outside oneself; but it was 
invariably that of his rank. Indeed, to the minor 
conventions Danton always bowed, because he was 
@ man, and because he was eminently sane. More 
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though it often left his language in moments of 
crisis, or even of irritation. 

I will not insist too much upon his great char- 
acter of energy, because it has been so over-empha- 
sised as to give a false impression of him. He was 
admirably sustained in his action, and his political 
arguments were as direct as his physical efforts were 
continuous, but the banal picture of fury which is 
given you by so many writers is false. For fury is 
empty, whereas Danton was full, and his energy 
‘was at first the force at work upon a great mass of 
mind, and later its momentutn. 

Save when he had the direct purpose of con- 
vincing a crowd, his speech had no violence, and 
even no metaphor; in the courts he was a close 
reasoner, and one who put his points with ability 
and with eloquence rather than with thunder. But 
in whatever he undertook, vigour appeared as the 
taste of salt in a dish, He could not quite hide 
this vigour: his convictions, his determination, his 
vision all concentrate upon whatsoever thing he has 
in hand. 

He possessed a singularly wide view of the Europe 
in which France stood. In this he was like Mira- 
beau, and peculiarly unlike the men with whom 
revolutionary government threw him into contact. 
He read and spoke English, he was acquainted with 
Italian, He knew that the kings were dilettanti, 
that the theory of the aristocracies was liberal. He 
had no little sympathy with the philosophy which 
a leisurely oligarchy had framed in England ; it is 
one of the tragedies of the Revolution that he desired 
to the last an alliance, or at least peace, with this 
country, Where Robespierre was a maniacin foreign 
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policy, Danton was more than a sane—he was a 
just, and even a diplomatic man. 

He was fond of wide reading, and his reading was 
of the philosophers ; it ranged from Rabelais to the 
physiocrats in his own tongue, from Adam Smith 
to the ‘Essay on Civil Government” in that of 
strangers; and of the Encyclopaedia he possessed 
all the numbers steadily accumulated. When we 
consider the time, his fortune, and the obvious per- 
sonal interest in so smalt and individual a collection, 
few shelves will be found more interesting than those 
which Danton delighted to fill. 

In his politics he desired above all actual, prac- 
tical, and apparent reforms ; changes for the better 
expressed in material results. He difiered from 
many of his countrymen at that time, and from 
most of his political countrymen now, in thus adopt- 
ing the tangible. It was a part of something in his 
character which was nearly allied to the stock of the 
race, something which made him save and invest in 
land as does the French peasant, and love, as the 
French peasant loves, good government, order, 
security, and well-being. 

There is to be discovered in all the fragments 
which remain to us of his conversations before the 
bursting of the storm, and still more clearly in his 
demand for a centve when the invasion and the 
rebellion threatened the Republic, a certain con- 
viction that the revolutionary thing rather than 
the revolutionary idea should be produced: not an 
inspiring creed, but a goal to be reached, sustained 
him. Like all active minds, his mission was rather 
to realise than to plan, and his energies were deter- 
mined upon seeing the result of theories which he 
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unconsciously admitted, but which he was too 
impatient to analyse. 

His voice was loud even when his expressions 
were subdued. He talked no man down, but he 
made many opponents sound weak and piping after 
his utterance. It was of the kind that fills great 
halls, and whose deep note suggests hard phrases, 
There was with all this a carelessness as to what his 
words might be made to mean when partially re- 
peated by others, and such carelessness has caused 
historians still more careless to lend a false aspect 
of Bohemianism to his character. A Bohemian he 
was not; he was a successful and an orderly man ; 
but energy he had, and if there are writers who 
cannot conceive of energy without chaos, it is prob- 
ably because in the studious leisure of vast endow- 
ments they have never felt the former in themselves, 
nor have been compelled to control the latter in their 


As to his private life, affection dominated him. 
Upon the faith of some who did not know him he 
acquired the character of a debauchee. For the 
support of this view there is not a tittle of direct evi- 
dence. He certainly loved those pleasures of the 
senses which Robespierre refused, and which Roland 
was unable to enjoy ; but that his good dinners were 
orgies or of any illegitimate loves (once he had mar- 
ried the woman to whom he was so devotedly 
attached) there is no shadow of proof. His friends 
also he loved, and above all, from the bottom of his 
soul, he loved France. His faults—and they were 
many—his vices (and a severe critic would have 
discovered these also) flowed from two sources: 
first, he was too little of an idealist, too much ab- 
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sorbed in the immediate thing ; secondly, he suffered 
from all the evil effects that abundant energy may 
produce—the habit of oaths, the rhetoric of sudden 
diatribes, violent and overstrained action, with its 
subsequent demand for repose. 

Weighted with these conditions he enters the 
arena, supported by not quite thirty fruitful years, 
by a happy marriage, by an intense conviction, and 
by the talents of a man who has not yet tasted 
defeat. I repeat the sentence applied to another: 
“ Active and sane, robust and ready for glory, the 
things he loved were his wife and the cirtumstance 
of power.” 


CHAPTER Ill 
DANION AT THE CORDELIERS 


MAN who is destined to represent at any 
moment the chief energies of a nation, 
especially a man who will not only represent but 
lead, must, by his nature, follow the national 
methods on his road to power. 

His career must be nearly parallel (so to speak) 
with the direction of the national energies, and must 
merge with their main current at an imperceptible 
angle. It is the chief error of those who deliberately 
plan success that they will not leave themselves 
amenable to such influences, and it is the most fre- 
quent cause of their failure. Thus such men as 
arrive at greet heights of power are most often ob- 
served to succeed by a kind of fatality, which is 
nothing more than the course of natures vigorous 
and original, but, at the same time, yielding un- 
consciously to an environment with which they 
sympathise, or to which they were born. 

It is not difficult to determine the accidents of 
action, temperament, and locality which predispose 
to success in one’s own society. It is less easy to 
appreciate what corresponds to them under foreign 
conditions, 
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Tt was seen in the first chapter that Paris sums 
up in herself those conditions in the case of the 
French nation; and it was seen also (a point of 
peculiar importance) that Paris at the close of the 
eighteenth century was ill at ease—out of herself, 
demanding her place and yet anxious as to the means 
by which it might be attained. 

It might be imagined that this was kind of usurpa- 
tion. Such a belief is entertained by most foreigners, 
and certainly it has not been lacking among the 
more idealist of the French Republicans. Never- 
theless, such a view is erroneous, and the Girondists, 
for all their virtues, went (as we shall discover) 
against the nature of things when they would have 
made of Paris but one of the cities, or rather but 
“an aliquot voting part” of the nation. The 
demand of Paris was essentially reasonable, and 
had to be satisfied. Why? Because without her 
leadership not this thing or that thing would have 
been done, but nothing would have been done. The 
crowds who waited round the coaching inns in the 
country towns for news of the city in the great early 
days of ’89, by their very attitude asked and ex- 
pected Paris to move. 

Paris, then, is Danton’s gate. It is up the fiood 
of the Parisian tide that he floats. That tide rises 
much higher than even he had thought possible, 
and it throws him at last on the high inaccessible 
place of the roth of August. Once there, from a 
pinnacle he sees all France. Just as Cromwell was 
the Puritan soldier till he reached power, and then 
‘became, or desired to become, the representative of 
England, so Denton is the Parisian Frondeur till 
from a place of responsibility and direction he aims 
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partly at the realisation of French ideas, but mainly 
at the integrity and salvation of France itself, 

Here he is, then, in the two years of active discus- 
sion that precede the elections, by an accident of 
ambition, Parisian; one of a group of young pro- 
vincial lawyers, but the most successful of them all. 
Some months after his marriage, in the course of 
1788* (we are not certain of the exact date), he 
moved into the house in which he lived to his death, 
six angry years. It was the corner house of the 
Courjdu Commerce and the Rue des Cordeliers.* 
The house was better than that which he had in- 


may justly infer, however, from the greater size of 
his new apartments, and from the fact that he kept 
his office still in the old house in the Rue de la 
Tixanderie, just behind the Hétel de Ville, that he 


lived Desmoulins, his chief friend, a year younger 

than himself, coming {after his marriage in 1790) to 

Tive in the same house; for then, as now, in Paris 
1 Froca the Almanach Royal of 1788. Dr, Robinet, whose 


tunitles of information are tnique, telis us that he to 
the Ru des Foweés St, Germaina, and latec into the Cour dn 
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it was not the habit to take a whole house but a flat, 
and Danton was on the first, Desmoulins on the 
second floor. Just across the river, over the Pont 
Neuf, was the café on the Quai de l’Ecole, which his 
father-in-law had kept, and above all, he was here 
in the midst of the youth of the schools. It was the 
slope of the famous hill of the University. Close by 
he would find the Café Procope, of which Desmoulins 
had written with such enthusiasm, which had once 
‘been illuminated with the little smile of Voltaire, 
which had heard the assertion of Diderot, and which 
in 1788 was noisy every night with discussion and 
spt and appa . “Ail that atmosphere of debate 

comes unconsciously to young men learning rose 
paper yyy Aetieamylersery Ares 
room ; and here in the winter of the year, in a society 
so entirely of his own rank thet the high bourgevisia 
and the noblesse knew nothing of its power, his great 
voica and generous face filled the circle with their 
energy. But there was yet no dream of revolution, 
still less of violence. France was waiting for great 
things, but they were to come of themselves, or on 
the wave of universal enthusiasm. The fire, however, 
was lit, and the group which afterwards passed from 
the Montagne to the scaffold of Germinal was already 
formed. 


To all this, however, which was but the relaxation 
of an abundant spirit, must be added days of continual 
and serious work on the other side of the river. If 
his nights were in the Latin Quarter, his days were 
in the office of the Rue de la Tixanderie. A minister 
of the crown? does not intrust bis family affairs to 


1De Barentin. See preceding chapter. He became Danton’s 
client just before the decree that summoned the States General. 
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such a wastrel as the chance memoirs of opponents 
would make of Danton at this period, nor does a lawyer 
who is never in his chambers, but gadding about 
politicising, get the conduct of one of the most im- 
portant Chancery cases of his day. 

There is one matter in these pre-revolutionary 
months which is of no very great importance, but 
which is well worth noticing, though the confusion 
apparent in our one account of it has lessened its 
value, There can be no doubt that Barentin, apart 
from his business relations, was personally intimate 
with Danton; and when that careful and moderate 
man had succeeded Lamoignon in September 1788, 
there was some kind of informal offer made to Danton 
of what we should call an official secretaryship to the 
minister —or rather we have no name for it, for the 
ministry in France was not associated with legis- 
lation, but only with executive power, and therefore 
positions in its gifts had not the political importance 
they have with us. 

As to the precise date of the offer, how far it was 
pressed, or how seriously it was made, we can have 
no exact knowledge. But it seems to me unwise to 
reject so characteristic an anecdote, and one which 
fits in so well with Danton’s known position, merely 
on the somewhat strained theory that documentary 
evidence alone should be admitted in history, and 
documentary evidence sifted by the rules of a rigid 
cross-examination,* 

2 Socrétaire 
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At any rate, Danton refused it. And not only did 
he refuse it, but there is no trace of an attempt to 
‘use his friend’s influence or to make a political suc- 
cess at a time when nearly every man’s head was 
turned by the chances of a great social change. He 
felt no need of politics, and it was not till much later, 
after quite twelve months of action and speech, that 
his oratory found foothold, and he felt the imperious 
appetites of a new power. Success in his profession 
was without question the one ambition which occu- 
pied him in the close of 1788, it was an ambition 
closely bound up with that business sense which was 
a strong element in the sane and practical mind of 
the Champenois lawyer. 

It was upon him and his group of friends, in a 
Paris that every day grew keener in its discussion 
and attention, that the long-expected decree of the 
27th of December fell. There were to be elections. 
Paris, all pamphleteered to death, but inclining as 
a whole to the moderate criticism of the more prac- 
tical men, was at last called upon to act. 

Many conditions must be made clear before we 
can understand the effect of these elections upon the 
history of the next three years. In the first place, 
France was suffering from a great material evil: 
she was going bankrupt, her agriculture was hope- 
lessly depressed, her industries ruined, and thousands 
and thousands of men out of work were wandering 
about the streets of the cities. In the second place, 
the class which was going to vote for the Commons 
was the tax-paying class. And in the third place, 
the voting was by two degrees. I name these three 
conditions as qualifying a broad and often erroneous 
impression, I do not mean that the ideals were not 
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abroad ; all the world knows how bright the eyes of 
the young men were getting, and we are all familiar 
with Desmoulins, eager, passionate, stuttering but 
voluble, and passing from group to group as they 
discussed or dreamed. But it is too common to 
read the spirit of ’93 into those elections of '89, and 
the error is a grievous one. As well might you 
interpret the spirit of an eloquent man who is about 
to defend a just and practical cause by hearing 
what he said later in the day, should his opponents 
have taken to fists and fought him heavily for several 
hours, 

The immediate need was fiscal; the class called 
‘upon to meet it were the middle class ; the men they 
were about to elect were of professional rank. 

The electoral units and all corporations were asked 
to state their grievances before the gathering of the 
Parliament, and it is in these “ cahiers” that the 
spirit of the time is best discovered. The abstrac- 
tions, the phrases, the great general conceptions are 
found (as we might have expected, though it comes 
as a new thing) mainly in the complaints of the 
clergy and nobility ; the peasant, the bourgeois, and 
the artisan have a more material grievance. 

Thus the nobility of Caen in their cahier talk 
of the “ National Contract,” and the clergy of Forez 
(after some remarks on the care and cleansing of 
ponds) end up with an admirable little essay on 
individual liberty, its limits and proper extension.’ 
The nobility of Nantes and of Meulan talk roundly 
of the “ rights of man,” * and generally this order 
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calls for a Constitution—of which word they had in 
a very short time supped and dined. With lesser 
men the demands are rather for sublunary things, 
bat the complaints that made Beugnot laugh give 
a good picture. “To have one’s dogs killed if 
necessary but not hamstrung, to be allowed to keep 
a cat, to be allowed to light a fire without paying 
dues, to sell one’s wine when one liked ;” and from 
the bourgeoisie, regular trial, abolition of lettres de 
cachet, the old European policy that the growth of 
rich corporations should be checked and much of 
their property confiscated, the equalisation of taxa- 
tion—such are the points upon which (a mere aes) 
the great bulk of Frenchmen were determined. One 
might sum up and say, “ They demanded the free- 
dom and common justice obtainable in the modern 
State.” But the privileged orders, for all their 
phrases, resisted when the time for reform was come, 
and their friction lit the flame of the ideal, disas- 
trously for themselves and happily for the world. 

As for the cahier sent from the electoral district of 
Paris in which Danton lived, it was destroyed by the 
Commune when they burnt the Hétel de Ville in 
1871. We know, however, that it demanded “ the 
destruction of the Bastille,” a symbolic act ever 
present to the minds of Parisians, and, for the 
matter of that, by several cahiers of the provincial 
noblesse and clergy. There is no direct documentary 
evidence that Danton helped to draw up this cahier, 
but I cannot believe that a man of such influence 
in so small a space and among (comparatively) so 

Elections de Perit, vol X. p. 
the document him- 
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few voters? had nothing to do with the framing of 
this document, especially when we consider the cry he 
gave as a boy, swimming in the river just beneath 
the walls of the prison. There is, however, nothing 
to prove it, and he certainly took no memorable part 
in an action where all was tranquil and even tedious. 

The mention, however, of the districts of Paris, 
and especially of that which could claim Danton, 
makes very necessary a view of that focus of revolu- 
tionary energy. It was called the district of the 
Cordeliers. It was small, one of the smallest of the 
sixty into which Paris was divided, yet it contained 
the very strongest of the brains and eloquence of its 
time, very few nobles, and, for the matter of that, very 
few of the artisans and hardly any of the proletariat. 
Later, when Danton threatened the reactionaries 
with the populace, it was not to the district of the 
Cordeliers, but to the Faubourg St. Marceau that he 
appealed ; for the workmen were rare in its ancient 
narrow streets, with their tall houses and little dark 
courts framing each some relic of the Middle Ages. 
Here were found many of the clergy, but above all a 
swarm of the young lawyers and students, the class 
that think high and hard and breed thoughts in 
others, a kind of little united clan of what was 
strongest in the youth of the University and the 
professions; and the whole homogeneous group 
centred round Danton. 

If you stood in the Cour du Commerce in Dan- 
ton’s time, and looked north to where his house 
made the corner of the narrow entry, you would 
have seen a main street only a trifle broader than 
the court, and running at right angles. Standing 

2 Less than six hundred. 
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in the mouth of the narrow passage, you would 
have seen on the other side of the main street, and 
a hundred yards up it, a little fifteenth-century 
turret, capped with a pointed slate roof and jutting 
outward on round supports! This was the ex- 
treme angle of an old convent called the Corde- 
liers, Here the Franciscans had settled in St. 
Louis's time, five hundred years before, but the walls 
you would have seen were not of the thirteenth, 
but rather of the early fourteenth century, while 
the church which flanked the street was of the six- 
teenth, and additions had been made of all periods, 
As you came out of the Cour du Commerce and 
went up the street, you would have the convent 
running all along the opposite side, from the little 
turret on the corner to the church of St. Come in 
the Rue de la Harpe, save where it was interrupted 
by private houses, and where it was broken in one 
place by a little lane leading to the hall of the 
University College, which the convent supported. 
Like so many great foundations, this rich place was 
in full decay, and the vaulted hall, with its dim 
light and resonant echoes, was given over to the 
meeting of the district, and later to the thunder 
of the voice that threw back the armies of Europe. 
Alone of all the medieval buildings of the Cordeliers 
this hall remains to-day as the Mus¢e Dupuytren. 

There is yet one further point to be mentioned 
before we can make a complete picture of Danton’s 
position before these elections of 1789. There can 
be no doubt that the Masonic lodges had proved a 
powerful instrument in the preparation of opinion, 


1 This description is taken from a cont water-colour 
sketch which T have soon in the collection of ” Robinet. 
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and though our information on their formation 
in Paris is scanty, we can safely affirm that Danton 
belonged to the lodge of the “Nine Sisters," which 
included such members as Sieyés or Bailly on the one 
hand and Collot d’Herbois on the other! It would 
be foolish to over-estimate the influence of these 
societies, The subsequent history of their members 
proves quite clearly that the bond between them 
was slight (who can, for instance, reproach Des- 
moulins with a secret support of Bailly ?), and (what 
is much more important) the very character of their 
composition disproves effectually any secret or pre- 
arranged action. The foolish Bailly, the learned 
Sieyés, the admirable, unpracticel, high-minded 
Condorcet, the weak Garat, Collct d’Herbois the 
potential Red, all members of one lodge! They can 
have been little more than associations whose char- 
acter of mutual help and whose opportunities of 
club-life (that comfort so lacking in Paris) attracted 
men. They were authorised, and were one of the 
very few kinds of refuge from a society where 
political discussion had decayed and where combined 
action was almost unknown. 

This is all the importance, I think, which should be 
attached to them. Where men are free, and where 
the suffrage is open and common, secret societies 
many vary foatly te dreaded : their action will be at 
all times separate from that of society in general, 
and may be in a hidden antagonism to the will of the 
nation. But in a society where reunion, discussion, 
and all that is the blood of civic political life has 
been exhausted, then, like a special drug which cures, 


1Se0 the discussion of the somewhat meagre authorities in 
Robinet, Danton, Homme @ Etat, pp. 37-40, 
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they have an excellent use. They may, in such 
societies, just keep alive the habit of political con- 
versation and expectancy, and they may develop 
in some at least that organising spirit without 
veh a political movement degenerates into an- 

ry 

This, then (to recapitulate), is Danton’s position 
just before the Parisian elections, He is in the 
midst of what are to be his group of young Revolu- 
tionary friends on the outskirts of the Latin quarter ; 
his daily occupation is the conducting in his office 
on the north bank and at the Palace in the Cité of 
those important pleas in the highest court, which 
bring him into contact with the ministers, with the 
great corporations, and especially with the various 
organs of government of the old régime—for it was 
in cases for and against these that the Conseil du 
Roi came into play. His income is sufficient for 
his needs and for a slow but methodical payment 
of the price of his practice. It amounted (we may 
presume) to something in the neighbourhood of 
25,000 francs, possibly a little less, but not much, 
for it was drawn from one of the most important 
Chancery cases of his day, and his clientele, to 
judge by the names which alone have reached us, was 
wealthy and of influence. He was thoroughly well 
read ; he was not expecting nor planning a political 
career, as were so many of his friends (for instance, 
Desmoulins), but certain characters which he was 
tapidly developing, ot rather discovering, in himself 
were preparing that career of necessity. He was 
learning in discussion and laughter, first that he 
wes an orator, and secondly that his energy sufficed 
for a whole group of men, and that he could avoid 
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leadership only at the expense of entire seclusion. 
In a time of mnumerable pamphlets, he never put 
pen to paper outside his profession; and in days 
that were producing the ardent similes of Camille, 
and that were just beginning to feel the ravings of 
Marat, he wrote nothing but three grave, learned, 
concise, and dull opinions, which were admirable in 
argument, clear in exposition, and tolerable only to 
elderly lawyers. 

As for his politics, he was centred wholly on the 
outward thing. He seems to have lacked almost 
entirely the metaphysic. Here was France all 
ruined and every day approaching more nearly to 
disaster ; let her be turned into a place where men 
should be happy, should have enough to eat and 
drink, should be good citizens to the extent of 
making the nation homogeneous and strong. Re- 
form should be practical: in part it would require 
discussion, not too much of it. In part, however, 
its lines were laid down for it. Economics taught 
certain truths; let them be applied. He had read 
in Adam Smith certain indubitable principles of this 
science ; let them be used. Science had m such and 
such matters definite remedies to offer ; Jet them be 
applied. Such were his over-simple aims. He was 
of the Encyclopadists. Had he no beliefs, then, 
in his politics? Undoubtedly he had; no man could 
desire “the good” without feeling it. But, like 
all minds of his type, he refused to analyse. His 
dogmas were all the more dogmas because he took 
them so entirely for granted that he refused even 
to define them. At a time when all men had their 
first principles ready-made in words, his was rather 
that confused instinct which is, after all, nearest 
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to the truth. Patriotism, good-fellowship, free- 
dom for his activities, the satisfaction of the thirst 
for knowledge—all these he desired in himself and 
for the State. And that is why you will find his 
great body at the head of mobs and daring criminal 
things when it is a question of saving the nation, 
or later of breaking an inquisitorial idea. It is this 
simplicity which makes him daring, and this concen- 
tration on a few obvious points which makes him 
judicious, unscrupulous, and successful in the choice 
of means and of 

On the 24th of January 1789, the Primaries were 
cgnvened. It was the opportunity for movement, in 
Paris especially, since it was the first definite action 
after so much discussion, attention, and fever. The 
district of the Cordeliers met in the hall of which so 
much mention has been made above. But there 
does not seem to have been anything of importance 
transacted, unless we call this important ; I mean 
the beginnings of the habit of reunion and of open 
discussion. For three months the place seems to 
have had its doors open to the first comer of the 
quarter. The cahier was drawn up here, and the 
Tough foundations of what was to be the famous 
permanent survival of the “‘ République des Corde- 
liers” were laid. But of Danton’s part in all this 
we have, as I have said above, no trace. We can 
only conjecture and infer. 

It was on April 21 that the elections were finally 
held. The voters all met together in the central 
halls of their districts (churches for the most part) 
and elected the electors, who in their turn were to 
nominate the deputies for Paris. Of Danton’s réle 
in this important action, again we know nothing, 
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M, Bougeart’ has taken it for granted that he was at 
least “‘ president of the district,” chairman (as we 
should say) of the electoral meeting; but ho is 
either in error, or else he is relying on some verbal 
evidence which he has not given us. We have no 
document to prove it, and we know that three 
months later Timbergue and Achimbault, two bar- 
tisters of the district, were successively presidents, 
not Danton. What we do know of importance is 
that the Cordeliers were among those districts which 
did not disperse after the elections, but maintained 
themselves as a permanent club. This action by 
the districts was of the very first importance in the 
history of the Revolution. It created the municipal 
movement in July, it made Paris an organisation, 
gave the town a method and a voice, and more 
than any other accident it placed the ladder for 
Danton’s feet. 

The elections of Paris once completed, the gates 
of the Revolution are passed, and the States 
General, whose Commons formulated its first prin- 
ciples, are définitely formed; for Paris completed 
its voting much later than the provinces. The 
Parliament meets at Versailles, and that town 
presents for the next six months the centre of 
official interest, But since Paris is going to be, 
by its destiny, the heart of the reform, and since 
Danton is the tribune of Paris, we must, for the 
purposes of this biography, mention the assembly 
only in its relation to what passed in the capital. 

the tene of Paris Gunns the Gast Swe montis 
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the Parliament was, as has been expressed earlier 
in this chapter, essentially one of ill-case and 
watching. But this anxiety of the town took long 
to find a formula and to recognise its own-nature. 
What Paris needed was the leadership; but to 
hear the confused murmur of the thousand voices, 
you would have thought that all her demands were 
for a number of more or less conflicting ideals, 
And yet there was no appearance of Party. One 
may say, by a just paradox, that her very cliques 
made for solidarity. The higher bourgeoisie could 
afford at first to ignore the group of the Latin 
Quarter, thinking the young lawyers and students 
to be merely foolish demagogues, not even dangerous. 
The ears of these last were closed to the confused 
demands of the populace, and the orators could 
honestly believe that ideas rather than hunger 
were to be the goad of change. By great good 
fortune their position was never wholly abandoned, 
and the Revolution from first to last mastered 
Materialism and its attendant Anarchy. Finally, 
the poor—the out-of-work, the starving labourers 
of the economic crisis—standing apart from both 
these leading classes, could convince themselves that 
the great phrases meant bread, and that a constitu- 
tion was allied in some vague way to a lowering of 
prices, They were right in that instinct, but, 
with the picturesque inexactitude of mobs, they 
fearfully under-estimated the length of the con- 
necting links, 

The place where the average of these different 
views could best be found was the Palais Royal. 
Here a great popular forum gathered in the gardens 
which the Duke of Orleans had thrown open to the 
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people, It was not a bad thing that the debts of 
this debauchee and adventurer had led him to let 
out the ground-floor of the wide quadrangle, for the 
cafés and shops that surrounded it made it a more 
permanent resort than the squares or gardens could 
have been, and there could be a perpetual mob- 
parliament held from day to day. Its orators were 
the Dantonist group; its instigators, I fear, the 
unprincipled men who surrounded D’Orleans, its 
committee-room and centre (as it were) the Café 
Foy. Still, by the action of the main virtue of 
revolutions, the general sense of the meeting was 
stronger than any demagogue; for in such times 
society is not only turbulent but fluid, and while it 
will support a leader who can swim, no mortal force 
can give it any direction other than that which it 
desires. 

In this great daily crowd Danton was a promi- 
nent but not a principal figure ; undoubtedly (though 
we cannot prove it by any record) he had begun to 
speak in his district, and we may presume that his 
voice had been heard in the Palais Royal before July; 
for just after the fall of the Bastille his name is men- 
tioned familiarly. But even had he desired to 
identify himself with the place, which is doubtful, 
his profession would not have permitted it. He was 
not briefless, unmarried, and free, like Desmoulins, 
but a man of three years’ standing in the highest 
branch of his profession; doubtless, however, he 
was present daily when the crowd was thickest— 
I mean on the holidays and during the summer 


evenings. 
All this pamphleteering, discussion, violence, 
salonising, oratory, and anxious criticism, even the 
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mob violence which hunger and bad laws had in- 
flamed, found a head m the three famous days 
that followed July 12, 1789. All the world knows 
the story, and even were it unfamiliar it would be 
impossible to treat of it at any length in this book, 
for Danton’s name hardly touches it, and our only 
interest here, in connection with his life, is to 
discover if he took part in the street fighting; for 
the event itself, one of the most decisive in history, 
a few words must suffice. 

Paris, and especially the Palais Royal, had been 
watching the struggle at Versailles with gathering 
anger. There, twelve miles off, every purpose for 
which the Parliament had met, and every good thing 
which the elections had seemed to ensure, lay in 
jeopardy. Step after step the Commons had in fact, 
though not in their phrases, been beaten, and the 
promises of six months before seemed in danger, 
not through any known or calculable enemy, but from 
the sudden appearance of an opposition which the 
nation, and especially Paris, had ignored. The 
King had retreated from his position of the last 
December, and the privileged orders were sym- 
pathising with a growing reaction. How far all this 
was due to the unconstitutional and unprecedented 
action of the Commons in insisting on a General 
Assembly cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to 
say that, in the opinion of the nation, the new 
departure of the Commons was in thorough accord- 
ance with the spirit, if not with the letter, of the 
recent decrees; the King was held to have broken 
his word, and the privileged orders to have aban- 
doned their declarations in the face of facts. The 
symbol, though a poor one, of the constitutional 
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position was the personality of Necker. Conceited, 
foreign, and common-place, the father of an authoress 
whom neither Napoleon nor posterity could tolerate, 
Genevese and bourgeois to the backbone, this mass 
of impotence yet stood, by one of the ironies of 
history, in the place of an idol. He, the banker, 
was the imagined champion for the moment of that 
other man from Geneva, who had died of persecu- 
tion ten years before, the tender-eyed, 
unfortunate Rousseau, between whom and him was 
the distance between a financier and an poste. 

While the king was changing his advisers, and 
even while the foreign troops—fatal error—were 
being massed in wretched insufficiency on the Champ 
de Mars (not three miles from the Palais Royal) 
Necker still stood like a wooden idol, a kind of fetish 
safeguard against force. He just prevented the 
gtowing belief in the dissolution from becoming a 
certitude, and on account of his attitude Paris 
waited. These things being so, the king began 
his great programme of working out the good of 
his people alone. Relying on the three thousand 
foreigners, a regiment of home troops, and practically 
no guns wherewith to hold in check a tortuous city 
of close on a million souls, the King on Saturday, 
July x1, dismissed Necker. 

Desmoulins first brought the news, running, It 
was the morrow, Sunday, and the Palais Royal was 
crowded. He forgot his stammer and hesitancy, 
and shouted to the great holiday crowd in the 
gardens to strip the trees for emblems, led them 
as they marched to the Place Louis Quinze, saw the 
French troops defend their fellow-citizens against 
the mounted mercenaries, and heard during a night 
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of tetror and of civil war the first shots of Revolu- 
tion. 

All the next day, Monday, July 13, 1789, Paris 
organised and prepared. Thanks to the 
of the assemblies in certain districts, a 
machinery was ready, and on the 14th, a Tuesday, 
two great mobs determined upon arms. The time 
is not untainted, for St. Huruge was there promis- 
ing and leading, but if Orleans was trying to make 
the most of the adventure, he no more created the 
uprising than a miller makes the tide. One stream 
of men seized the arsenal at the Invalides on the 
west side of the town, the other going east in a 
smaller band demanded arms of the governor of the 
Bastille, a place impossible to take by assault. The 
demand was refused. 

A body of men, however, were permitted to enter 
the courtyard, for which purpose the drawbridge 
had been lowered: once in that trap, Launay fired 
upon them and shot them down. There is no 
evidence, nor ever will be, as to the motives of 
that extraordinary act; but to the general people 
who were gathering and gathering all about in the 
narrow streets, it was an act of deliberate treason, 
part of that spirit with which our own time is not 
unfamiliar, and which has ruined a hundred reforms, 
—TI mean the sentiment that there is no honour to 
be kept between government and insurrection. The 
misfortune or crime of Launay struck a clear note 
in the crowd; if after that they failed, the blow 
that was being struck for the Parliament would 
fail also. Thus it was that, under a dull grey sky, 
the whole of Paris, as it were, ran up together to 
the siege of the fortress. Curés were there gather- 
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ing up their soutanes and joining the multitude, 
notably the man who had once been Danton’s 
parish priest, the vicar of St. Germains, with his 
flock at his heels, like the good Curé of Bazeilles in 
later times, or the humorous Bishop of Beauvais 
six centuries before. Lawyers, students, shop- 
keepers, merchants, the big brewer of the quarter, 
the pedants, the clerks in the offices, soldiers and 
their officers, the young nobles even—there was 
nothing in Paris that did not catch the fever. The 
castle fell at last, because its garrison sympathised 
with the mob (of itself it was impregnable) ; the old 
governor made a futile attempt to blow up his 
stronghold and his command ; some few who still 
obeyed him (probably the twenty Swiss) fired on 
the mob just after the white flag had been hoisted 
on the Baziniére tower, and a great tide of men mad 
with a double treason swirled up the fortress. 
Second on the wall was a man with whom this book 
will have to deal again—Hérault de Séchelles, young, 
beautiful, and of great family, beloved at the court 
and even pampered with special privilege, the friend 
and companion of Danton, and destined five years 
Jater to stand in the cart with him when they all 
went up to the scaffold together on a clear April 
evening in the best time of their youth. 

The Cordeliers were in the attack, and presum- 
ably Danton also, since all the world was there. 
But his only allusion to the scene is a phrase of his‘ 
circular to the courts when he took the Ministry of 
Justice in 1792, and he mentions his district only 
without including his own name. One anecdote, 
and only one, connects him with the days of July. 
It seems that in the night of the morrow, the early 
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morning of the 16th, he was at the head of a patrol 
in that sudden levy of which mention will be made 
in this chapter. He thought it his duty to pass into 
the court of the Bastille, probably in order to gather 
some detached portion of his command ; but he was 
met bySoulés, whom the informal meeting at the Hétel 
de Ville had named governor. Full of new-fangled 
importance, Soulés pompously forbade him to enter, 
and showed his commission. Danton did a charac- 
teristic thing, part and parcel of that intense sec- 
tionalism upon which he based all his action until 
Paris was at last in possession of herself: for him 
power was from below, and the armed district had a 
Tight of passage : he called the informal commission 
a rag, arrested Soulés, and shut him up in the 

at the Cordeliers; then, with a rather 
larger force, he marched him back through the 
streets and gave him into the custody of the Hétel 
de Ville, whose authority for judgment he admitted, 
The matter would be of no importance were it not 
for the fact that, in the very natural and on the 
whole just censure which the informal municipality 
passed on Danton’s action, Lafayette showed an 
especial bitterness.’ It was the first clash between 
two men one of whom was to conquer and drive out 
the other ; and it was a typical quarrel, for Danton 
stood in the matter for the independence of the 
¢lectoral unit and for the power of Paris over itself : 
Lafayette represented the principle of a strong muni- 
cipality based on moderate ideas and on a limited 
suffrage ; in other words, the compromise which was 
planned for the very purpose of muzzling the capital. 


1Chassin, Les Elections o les Cavers de Paris, iii. $80~38x, on 
which this whole scene is based. aS 
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T have spoken of an armed force and a patrol: 
it is in this connection that the meaning of the 
‘days of July—for Danton and for the Revolution— 
must be considered. They form above all a muni- 
cipal reform. Those towns of which I have spoken. 

as being the bond of France harked back suddenly 
to theis primitive institutions, and were 
communal government. Paris of course was the 
leader. Even before the taking of the Bastille, the 
districts had in some cases maintained their electoral 
colleges as a permanent committee, and these elec- 
toral colleges met at the Hétel de Ville, forming a 
rough government for the two nights of the revolt, 
and finally directing the whole movement. Such a 
body was of necessity too large to work. But its 
plans were rapidly formed. They named a com- 
mittee, which was formed of electors, with one 
citizen (not an elector) added. They invited and 
obtained the aid of the permanent officers of what 
had once been the old dying and corrupt corpora- 
tion, and they thus had formed an irregular but 
sufficient organ of government for the city. It was 
not confirmed from above, nor had it, for days, any 
authority from the King, but it reposed on a force 
which was admitted in the theory of those times 
to be the source of power, for it was composed of 
men elected by the new suffrage. They had been 
elected for another purpose, but they were the only 
popular representatives present at all in Paris. 

Their weakness, however, lay in this quality of 
theirs. Reposing merely upon power from the dis- 
tricts, they could not act with central authority, 
nor had they an armed force of their own. They 
could, indeed, prevent the success of the rough 
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anarchy which threatened the Hétel de Ville itself 
in the early morning of July 14, before the attack 
on the Bastille, but they could not prevent the 
lynching of those against whom the popular rage 
had arisen—Launey, Méray, Persan. As for force, 
they organised a huge levy of 1200 men from each 
of the sixty districts, a force which, with certain 
additions, rose to 78,000. It was in this suddenly 
armed militia that Danton was elected a captain 
(for the moment), and in connection with its duties 
of police on the nights following the taking of the 
Bastille that his quarrel with Soulés had occurred. 
They named Bailly their first mayor. They gave 
the command of the new national guard to Lafa- 
yette ; on the r6th they ordered, with a pomp of 
trumpets in the Place de Gréve, the destruction of 
the Bastille, in which their new governor was in- 
stalled. But through all this vigorous action there 
is one cardinal fact to be remembered: the whole 
of their power was from below, not only in theory 
but in fact. We may construct a metaphor to 
express the future effect of this, and say that, at 
the very origin of the Revolution, the body of 
government in Paris was tainted by an organic weak- 
ness which no structural changes could remove, and 
to whose character all subsequent events for three 
years can be traced. It was essentially federal ; 
feeble at the centre, continually asking leave, morally 
a servant and not a master; lacking ebove all things 
the supreme force of conviction, it acted without 
power because it did not believe in itself. 

The history, then, of its struggle with the ex- 
tremists is the history of e body attempting by com- 
promise and ruse to attain a position whose theory 
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it openly denies, whose moral right it will not affirm, 
and whose very existence is made dependent upon 
those whom it would coerce against their will. The 
municipality tried to be a strong government while 
it openly approved of voluntaryism, to be powerful 
in its acts and weak in its structure. Ultimately 
the centre of compromise is captured by ardent 
Tevolutionaries whom it has attempted to check, 
and then we get a true despotism in Paris—the 
terrible commune of the second period of the Re- 
public and of the Terror. 

But if the character of the new municipal govern- 
ment (a character which became specially promi- 
nent after the legislation of the whole system later 
in the year) is the special feature of the movement, 
its general motive is of course more important. We 
have called it the Reform; what occurred in the 
next few days was without any question the origin 
of the active Revolution, and a little examination 
of facts will show that the taking of the Bastille 
was not merely a dramatic incident, still less the 
exaggerated bagarre that certain modern special 
pleaders would make it, but, on the contrary, the 
foundation of everything. The contemporaries are 
proved to have been right in their view of this 
matter, as of so many others. 

Why was this? Because, first, in taking the 
Bastille, after having sacked the Invalides, the 
people of Paris (for it was not a particular mob, 
but a gathering of every possible class) held all the 
cannon in the city, and were thoroughly provided 
with small arms. They were suddenly become the 
masters of that insufficient camp in the Champ de 
Mars on which the King had relied, In open 
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country and without artillery these seventy thou- 
sand civilians would, of course, have been so many 
sheep, but in the town and with a number of old 
artillerymen (officers and men) to work their guns, 
it was another matter. On and after July 14, 1789, 
Paris had found that possession of herself which 
we postulated as her first great appetite in the 
Revolution. 

Secondly, by this sudden stroke Paris forced the 
Court to capitulate. At Versailles the King went 
bare-headed to the Assembly, gave permission for 
the reunion of the three orders, for 2 discussion of 
grievances before supply, for the title of National 
Assembly, for the formation of a constitution before 
the voting of fiscal measures—in a word, for all that 
the Commons had demanded, and for the fulfilment 
of all the promises from which he had attempted to 
recede. 

Thirdly, the victory, or rather the act of Paris, 
changed and weakened the opposition. From openly 
gathering troops, and boasting an approaching 
attack on the Parliament, they are reduced to 
intrigue and to the difficult business of arming in 
the dark. Many of the heads of the reaction (not- 
ably the Comte d’Artois) leave France in the “ first 
emigration,” and the whole action of the uncom- 
Promising party is made weaker, and clearly. un- 
national, 


Fourthly (and perhaps this is the most important 
point), that municipal movement, of which men- 
tion has been made above, took its rise directly 
from the r4th of July. The towns hear of Necker’s 
dismissal and of the Parisian rising by the same 
courier, and in 2 week or ten days the story is 
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repeated all over France. Rouen, Lyons, Valence, 
Montpellier, Nimes, Tours, Amiens (to cite but a 
few of the more prominent examples), organise, 8 
new town government. Sometimes the old heredi- 
tary or appointed body is deposed, more often it is 
enlarged by the addition of the electoral college of 
the city ; occasionally it takes upon itself the task 
of adding to itself representatives of the three orders. 
Again, the towns arm themselves as Paris did ; and 
finally, by what a contemporary called “ spontane- 
ous anarchy,” the whole network of cities has re- 
ceived the pulse and vibration of Paris ; the National 
Gmards are being drilled in thousands; the misty, 
confused, and broken machinery of the ancien régime 
is replaced by a simple if rough system of local 
government. Moreover, since all this has been done 
by the people themselves, and without a command 
or a centralised effort, since it is natural and not 
artificial, it has entered into the body of the Revolu- 
tion and cannot be undone. 

You see, then, that the days of July gave. Paris 
the first word, and made the spirit of sectionalism 
and local autonomy based upon a highly democratic 
theory. All these things are the conditions of 
Danton’s rise ; they make possible, and even neces- 
sary, the society of which he is to be the guide. 
After the 14th of July the Cordeliers meet daily ; 
the bell was rung above the church at nine in the 
morning, and an assembly of the district was beld.’ 
It was not yet in name the famous “club”; but 
when we consider the action of the popular societies 
in Paris, we must always remember that this, even 
before it regularly assumed its final name and 

1 Aulard, Rams de le Révolutson Frangasse, February 14, 1899. 
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vidal sopcemie it comfies Hall eaten ta 
Paris, and even to its own immediate neighbourhood, 
In the second place, it is purely popular. But {it 
may be asked) were not the Jacobins in their later 
stage a purely popular club? No, not in the same 
sense, The Jacobins, as will be seen Jater in this 


in political 
to canalise the Revolutionary current ; 
they desire to establish in France a Republican 
religion, as it were, and we shail see later in Robes- 
pierre their high priest and dictator. 

The Cordeliers had nothing of all this. If the 
Royalist writers begin calling them from the outset 
the “ République des Cordeliets,” it is because they 
show the general spirit which Danton surely gave 
to, rather than received from, his district. Freedom 
of opinion, the value of varied discussion, open doors, 
and even an intermingling with the street—such were 
their methods. The men who sat on the benches 
would vary from one hundred to three,’ according 
1 See the figures given in the petition against Danton’s arrest, p. 136, 
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to the interest of the debate or the value of the 
occasion, The number inscribed on the registers 
of the society were simply the whole voting strength 
of the district ; under the limited suffrage of the 
time it would fluctuate round the figure six hun- 
dred; and hence we may observe that those who 
were so strongly touched by the contemporary 
movement as to add meeting and debating to their 
mere votes numbered a good half of the electorate. 
Standing grouped, or moving in and out of the far 
end of the hall, would be the chance-comers, the 
disfranchised multitude of the district—those even 
who had no residence in the quarter, but whom 
anger, interest, or curiosity might attract. It was 
composed of every kind of man—the pedantic but 
accurate Sieyés; the fastidious radical and poet 
D’Eglantine ; the coarse, brutal, and atheistic Hé- 
bert ; Desmoulins, ardent and admirably polished, 
linked by his style to the classics of his own country 
and of Rome; Legendre, the master-butcher, no 
great politician, but an honest friend; and, added 
to all these, the lawyers. There was a preponder- 
ance of the young men, the students and barristers 
in their thirtieth year ; but take it all in all, it was 
the most representative, the most general of the 
meetings. 

The society, then? from which Danton rises is 
marked by these characters: it tends always to 
defend the presence in politics of the whole people ; 
it is unitarian, designing above all things a common 
ground where Frenchmen may found the new order 
in harmony; and finally, it possesses nothing of 
the metaphysical spirit abroad at the time. It is 
all for action along the lines of common sentiments 
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the defence of the new individual liberty, the 
destruction as soon as may be of whatever relics 
of the old machinery might be spared by the fear 
or inertia of certain reformers. 

1 cannot leave what has already grown to an 
over-lengthy description of their political attitude 
without touching upon a quality of theirs, which 
‘was not indeed a principle, but which was a method 
of action necessarily flowing from the ideas they 
held. The Cordeliers are essentially “ Frondeurs,” 
They are rebellious and in opposition so long as the 
Revolution remains incomplete, They do things 
deliberately illegal, but which they justly consider 
to be in the spirit of the reform, and calculated 
to aid its rapid development. Why was this? 
Because the day after Paris had captured the posi- 
tion, in the very moment when the city had forced 
reaction into subterranean channels, her power was 
bridled. The King came to Paris on the 17th of 
July and confirmed the revolutionary appointments. 
Bailly is mayor, and Lafayette is commissioned head 
of the National Guard. In those two names you 
have the forces, or rather the resistances, against 
which Danton and the Cordeliers made it their 
business to fight. Both of them were amiable, both 
weak, and both sincere ; but they belonged, the one 
to the high bourgeoisie, the other to the noblesse ; 
they were both full of an intense class-prejudice ; 
both thought rather of the restraints to be imposed 
than of the great change in the midst of which they 
lived. The little movements that Bailly might have 
mistaken for an enthusiasm would arise at the sight 
of his telescope; the undoubted excitability of 
Lafayette was aroused by the public mention of his 
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own name. Under these weaknesses their external 
sign was pomposity, their political action an attempt 
to confine the Revolution to the middle class. Thus, 
later, he sixty, Setzicts ate. replaced by tho Socty: 
eight sections in order to jerrymander the Parisian 
radicals ; thus Bailly tries to oppose Parisian appeals 
to the Parliament ; and thus Lafayette not only 
attempts to convert the National Guard into a 
political army, but makes it impossible for the poor 
to join it. 

Against all this the Cordeliers set their face. 
Such a partial conception of the State was the 
enemy of that ideal by which they lived and which 
has formed the Republic in France and the Jeffer- 
sonian democracy in America. Only four days after 
the King had worn his tricolour cockade, smiling 
on the balcony of the Hétel de Ville, they issue and 
print a resolution to use the armed force of their 
district at its own discretion ; they do not (of course) 
claim to act further, but they determine to be them- 
selves the police which shall conduct prisoners to 
the tribunals? At the close of 1789, and especially 
in the succeeding year, we shall find them in the 
affair of Marat, of Danton’s election, of the Mandat 
Impératij, and of the Chitelet continually acting in 
the spirit of local autonomy, and refusing to admit 
any central authority save that of the whole people 
—bowing after every revolt to the Assembly, but 
refusing to admit the bourgeois power. 

The end of July was the destruction of the feu- 
dality in France. When the towns had fallen with 
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a shock into the new conditions, the great dust of 
villages rose of itself mto a storm, and there passed 
over ail the countrysides that strange panic, “ The 
Great Fear,” whose legend alone of Revolutionary 
memories remains among the peasantry to-day. 
+ The woods were full of terrors ; ploughmen started 
out at night by bands to meet invisible armies; an 
unsubstantial enemy threatened the thousands of 
little lonely villages that lie undefended on the 
skirts of forests or lost on the leagnes and leagues of 
plains. In that mysterious panic the Jacquerie 
arose; the cowed and the oppressed, who had for- 
gotten the generous anger which makes men brave, 
rose under the lash of fear. They had heard of the 
promises of reform, they had seen the cahiers drawn 
up that they might become free men, and yet the 
town close by had risen and armed because some- 
thing had gone wrong ; the King, whom they loved, 
was not allowed to help his people ; some one was 
delaying or destroying their hopes, and the brigands 
were coming down the road. Not with committees, 
organisation, and battalions, as the intelligence of 
the towns had just done, but instinctively and with 
the anarchy of the torch they destroyed the skeleton 
idol of the old régime. Like their fathers of four 
hundred years before, they were out to destroy the 
records of their servitude, and where the records were 
defended the country-houses burned. But this time 
no vengeance followed: the wild beast was dead. 
‘When in the noisy night of the 4th of Angust the 
privileged men scattered away their rights, then 
that last largesse of the nobles, the “ "as 
Mirabeau called it, was but a gift of things alreddy 
taken. After Paris, after the cities, the peasantry 
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had suddenly stiffened the phrases by an act; per- 
haps it was their formless and vague energy that 
laid the heaviest of the foundation-stones, for we are 
told that in twenty years an exile returning thought 
that France had been re-peopled with a new kind of 
men, 

It is not wonderful that, with such a fire just 
smouldering down, and with the spirit of renunciation 
abroad as well, a regular stream of emigration should 
set out. But it did not leave the opposition power- 
less though it deprived it of chiefs. If we consider 
the Court, the capital, and the Assembly in the 
months of August and September, the next great 
step (and the first in connection with which the name 
of Danton is directly connected) becomes clear. 

At Versailles all the first part of August is taken 
up in voting the famous decree which consecrated the 
Gebate of the 4th. The Parliament abolished feudal 
dues, declaring all rights in service at an end, ‘and 
establishing a period for the national purchase and 
subsequent abolition of the rest of the feudal dues. 
All the second part of August and the whole of Sep- 
tember were occupied in drawing up the declaration 
of the rights of man and in decreeing the fundamental 
articles of the new Constitution, The National 
Assembly, then, as a whole, is thoroughly the organ 
of France. It is not yet so divided as to arouse 
definite party feeling in the capital, nor to prevent 
on important occasions a practically unanimous vote. 
But there is another factor. The Court (especially 
the Queen) has a definite party formed ; it has its 
correspondence with the emigrés, and they with 
the personalities, if not with the official organs of 
foreign governments. It was without any question 
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the object of this very small and very group 
to arrest the Revolution, and if possible to wipe out 
the last six months. Between and above these 
stands the King. Louis (we are too apt to forget 
it in our knowledge of what follows) still possessed 
far more power even than the National Assembly ; 
not only by the political decrees of the time, but 
by that immeasurable force of custom, by the afiec- 
tion which he personally had inspired in the great 
bulk of men, he was a powerful king. What was 
his attitude ? He was patriotic ; he greatly sympa- 
thised with the ideas at the root of the reform; he 
was sensible, and saw the practical value of casting 
away what is broken and worn out, On the other 
hand, he was not brave (especially in the face of the 
unimown) ; new developments irritated him; he 
was (by the inevitable result of his training) deter- 
mined to preserve in his own hands the bulk of power, 
and sometimes he was panic-stricken at a phrase 
or a debate which seemed to put it in jeopardy. 
Finally—a matter of the utmost importance with 
a character of such well-balanced mediocrity—the 
people with whom he hunted, dined, and conversed 
were almost all of them members of a powerful, 
bitter, and skilful faction, headed by the most 
determined and able of all—his wife, for whom he 
had latterly developed a marked tenderness and 
even respect, 

This ring of courtiers, who were Louis's evil fates, 
had 2 certain quality that gave them great power in 
spite of their smal} numbers. It must be remem- 
bered that they were of the high cosmopolitan type, 
those who, a generation earlier, delighted in the wit 
of Voltaire, who, a generation later, smiled at merely 
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hearing the name of Talleyrand. Perhaps there was 
never a body better fitted to influence an isolated 
man by phrases, continual conversation, and intrigue, 

‘What is the effect? That the King, always hon- 
estly intending the reform, always hesitates a little 
too long, with doubts that are often intellectual in 
origin and sometimes wise in their nature, but 
foolish at the moment. He hesitates to sign the 
decree of the 4th of August ;* he hesitates about 
this and that expression in the Declaration of rights. 
He has q very strong reluctance to forego the ab- 
solute veto; all through September you can hear 
the machinery creaking, and it gets worse as the 
autumn advances. 

Meanwhile in Paris two forces are at work to aid 
this crisis at Versailles. First, the popular societies, 
notably that meeting in the Palais Royal, which now 
is almost a Parliament, where every prominent 
Parisian name is heard, and whence those curious 
documents, parodies of the old-fashioned decrees, 
emanate,” not unfrequently with the power to cause 
insurrection. Secondly, the price of food, especially 
of flour, is rising rapidly. We have explained in the 
first chapter how largely the lack of food in the 
towns was due to vicious interference with exchange : 
when such is the prime cause of economic trouble, 
the least disturbance aggravates it to a high degree ; 
thus it was that while the harvest was being gath- 
ered in the north, and in the south had been already 
stored, the supply of cereals in the capital was all 
but exhausted. 

Thus curiously side by side (and partly overlap- 
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He) to nteoeepoliton!intreat of the voting las 
aiid the growing misery of the populace ran fatally 
towards the days of October. At the Cordeliers, 
innpcent of pedants, practical, alert, debating with 
open doors, there met the two revolutionary interests, 
those of the politicians and of the poor ; and this is 
why they are heard so loudly in September, and 
why Danton and his district become famous just 
before the march on Versailles. 

It will be remembered that the assembly of elec- 
tors at the Hétel de Ville had guided Paris through 
the great storm of July 13-17; their powers were 
vague and unconstitutional, for they had been elected 
at first merely to choose Deputies for Paris, never- 
theless it was they who had made Bailly mayor, who 
had nominated Lafayette, whe had formed the 
National Guard, and who had been confirmed by 
the King in their functions of a provisional munici- 
pality. It was acting on this decree which gave 
them a right to take political initiative, that on 
Thursday, July 23, they had sent a circular to the 
sixty districts asking each to name two members. 
The hundred and twenty so elected were to draw 
up a plan for a new municipality ; they met, did so, 
and the result of their labours was the issue on August 
3oth of a scheme for a new municipal system, upon 
which the primaries in every district were asked to 
debate, Somewhat illogically, however, the com- 
plicated document was accompanied by a writ de- 
manding the immediate election in each district of 
five members to form the new corporation. In other 
woids, the primaries were asked to form a new 
taunicipality, to give it full powers, and then to 
debate academically upon what they had done. 
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It may have been only a blunder, but the Cor. 
deliers took alarm at what certainly seemed to be & 
plot on the part of the Moderates. The project and 
the writ had reached them on Sunday, August 30th ; 
by Thursday, September 3rd, they had arrived at a 
decision to refuse the writ. They argued that it 
was absurd to ask the districts to debate on a 
project after its most essential part had been realised, 
namely, the election of deputies. On that election, 
its methods, the powers of the members, and so 
forth, the greater part of the discussions would turn, 
and by the time the districts had arrived at such 
and such conclusions, or had modified the powers of 
their deputies in such and such a fashion, those 
deputies would already have been sitting for some 
time as a municipal council, would be helping to 
frame or to modify the new municipal system on their 
ownaccount. It would have been not only confusion 
but an encroachment on the principle by which 
(nominally) the districts had been consulted, viz., 
that the electors themselves in their districts should 
thrash out the new system. The Cordeliers named 
commissioners who examined the whole matter, and, 
on Saturday, the 12th, definitely rejected the writ. 
Nevertheless, as the other districts had all obeyed 
and had elected their five members each, the Cor- 
deliers elected their five under protest? on the fol- 
lowing Monday, the 14th, and sent them, bound by 
a strict oath, to the Hétel de Ville. 

This little incident merits a very considerable 
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degree of attention, although it has been somewhat 
neglected by the historians, and even by Danton’s 
biographers. It was the first skirmish in that de- 
cisive struggle between the democratic idea, headed 
by the Cordeliers, and the limited suffrage of the 
first municipality—a struggle which is at the root of 
all the action of Paris. It is the first act of Danton 
in an official position ; in much that the Cordeliers 
had done he was evidently the leader, but in this 
document we learn that he is elected president of 
the district, and see his name signed.’ And finally, 
there appears here, for the first time in the Revolu- 
tion, the Mandat Impératif, the brutal and decisive 
weapon of the democrats, the binding by an oath 
of all delegates, the mechanical responsibility against 
which Burke had pleaded at Bristol, which the 
American constitution vainly attempted to exclude 
in its principal election, and which must in the near 
future be the method of our final reforms. It had 
been raised, and Danton had raised it; for these 
five deputies, before being permitted to attend at 
the Hétel de Ville, swore to a definite plan of action 
whose terms were dictated at the general meeting 
of the district. 

The struggle as it continues becomes of greater im- 

, until, within four months, it faces Danton 
himself in the Hétel de Ville; but we cannot de- 
scribe its further steps until we have mentioned the 
next action with which the Cordeliers are associated, 
< " 
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and in which their decisive réle is largely deter- 
mined by the Revolutionary championship which 
this brush with authority had given them. 

We have described above the various forces that 
were fatally converging to form the whirlpool of 
October—the hesitancy of the King, the desperate 
intrigues of the Court, the intense political excite- 
ment of the Palais Royal and of the electors in Paris, 
the growing misery of the populace. We have 
pointed out how the Cordeliers, with their popular 
audience and popular sympathies, were at once the 
only great debating place in Pacis and the only spot 
where the forces of voters and non-voters could join 
hands. Add to this the effect of the protest de- 
scribed above and of the position such a struggle 
gave them in the democratic movement, and their 
importance in the days of October becomes evident. 

It was at the close of September that all these ten- 
dencies came together. Again, after three months 
of silence, the reaction found its voice, and the 
King’s uncertainty, the Court faction’s plotting, 
culminated in the arrival at Versailles of military 
reinforcements. The body-guards were doubled, and 
there marched in the Regiment of Flanders—a body 
(by the way) to whose name clings something of 
comedy, and whose raggedness has passed into a 
marching legend. This book is not the place to 
describe at any length what followed, save in its 
connection with Danton and the Club, On Thurs- 
day, October the 1st, a famous dinner was given by 
the body-guard to the newly arrived regiment. The 
Court dealt with excellent material, and with the 
wine and the night the admirable feelings of loyalty 
arose: the poor King assumed the halo of a leader 
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to these men whose regimental traditions were knit 
up with the monarchy ; soldiers, they appreciated 
his defeat, and, being comrades, they were angry at 
his loneliness. They greeted him with a passionate 
song, destroyed the three-coloured cockades, and 
pinned on the white ribbons; for the first time in 
@ year enthusiasm was with the beleaguered, though 
it lasted but a few hours and stretched to but a 
few hundred of men. To Paris, hearing of it on the 
next day, Friday, it was a challenge, discussed, oddly 
enough, with some contradictions and confusions. 
Men talked of Bouillé, the courtier, and his frontier 
command at Metz ; people were afraid that he would 
protect the King in some flight to the provinces ; 
there ran a vague uneasiness and a fear of anarchy 
with the King’s disappearance ; above all, in the 
minds of the politicians a fear of armed reaction, 
and in the minds of the starving a terror that the 
reforms which were so material to them were in 
jeopardy. Still, all Saturday the waters only moved 
at the surface, and you might have thought that 
Paris was incapable of any combined action. 

But if the reaction contained a powerful integrat- 
ing force in the Court party, Paris also possessed it 
in a small meeting and in one supremely energetic 
man, On the morning of Sunday, a day when 
there was leisure to read, the walls were 
with the manifesto of the Cordeliers. It demanded 
an insurrection, and was signed with Danton’s name. 
On Monday morning they rang the tocsin at the 
belfry of the convent, and the battalion of the dis? 
trict was drawn up and armed. De Créveceur, 
their commander, prevented them marching in 2 
body, but a number of the district determined to 
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merge with the crowd. Meanwhile, the mob gath- 
ered from every quarter, especially the Place de 
Gréve—a true mob this time, and accompanied, as 
all the world knows, by a crowd of women, poured 
up the Versailles road. They made a hideous night 
in the great space before the palace. Lafayette 
followed tardily with his organised volunteers, the 
National Guard; but on the Tuesday the palace 
was forced, and some of its defenders killed. The 

family came in their heavy coach down the 
twelve miles of falling road into Paris, and, not 
without some state, they entered the Tuileries. 
The National Assembly followed the King into the 
capital. 

Thus the second milestone of the Revolution was 
passed. Of all the revolutionary days, these were 
the most purely anarchic. The action was that of 
men hardly possessing ideas, but fixed upon a prac- 
tical thing—the presence of the King in Paris, It 
had for its main object good, and for its method 
mad anger. Nevertheless, the instinct of the mob 
had hit the mark. Like all sudden actions, it had 
made issues definite which ad till then been con- 
fused. It put an end once and for all to the idea 
of crushing the reform at its outset by force; it 
gave Paris a mastery over every subsequent action ; 
of the many ways the Court party might have tried 
it reduced them to one only, namely, an organised 
secret diplomacy with the object of raising Europe 
against France. 

As for Louis, we may honestly believe that his 
capture was not entirely distasteful to him; as he 
was less acute, so he had certainly more common- 
sense than his wife. If he was jealous of his dignity, 
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which had been grievously offended, yet he was very 
French, patriotic, and not unwilling to see himself 
the object of a violent demand. Everybody saw— 
the King must have seen it too—that the whole 
uprising was monarchic. There was not any class 
more monarchic in France than the poor. The 
King as their father was an idea bred in them for 
centuries, and he knew that they made of him a 
kind of providence who could give them food; 
that they rose not to make him less powerful, but 
to make a faction impotent. And there was 
nothing distasteful to him in being a King of the 
French, seated in the midst of his great capital, 
and on the summit, as it were, of a new order. 
October did not threaten to make him less, but 
more of a King. It was later, in questions that 
affected the heart, especially in matters of religion, 
that the gulf opened between Lonis and his 
people. 

With the King, then, at the Tuileries, with the 
Assembly some three hundred yards off down the 
gardens in the riding-school of the palace,' we enter 
the long avenue by which Paris obtains the initiative 
in every subsequent reform. Let us turn, then, to 
follow once more the action of the society and the 
man who, between them, determine the direction 
of Paris for the next three years. 

The quarrel which was sketched earlier in this 
chapter, the assault of the district upon the Moder- 
ates, continued throughout the autumn and winter, 
Four times running Danton is elected President,’ 
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and it is under his guidance that the affair pro- 
ceeds. While the Assembly are making a new 
France at the Manége, organising the departments,’ 
fixing the restricted suffrage,’ creating the com- 
munes over all France,’ the Cordeliers are making 
the spirit of a new Paris on the hill over the river ; 
this spirit will conquer and transform the debaters 
in the Parliament. 

On the 22nd of October they follow up their 
previous action. Already before the revolt they 
had come into collision with the municipality ; in 
this new resolution they protest against a demand 
of Lafayette for regular courts-martial in the 
National Guard. The protest had a meaning, for 
Lafayette was raising an armed bourgeois power, 
but the motive of the Cordeliers was mainly the 
desire to harass the Moderates. A week later the 
Municipal Council gave its reply to these various 
encroachments on the part of the Cordeliers in a 
decree of the zgth of October: it condemned the 
action of the district in three definite points: first, 
its habit of passing resolutions like a small munici- 
pal body; secondly, its habit of asking the fifty- 
nine other districts to pass spontaneous resolutions 
on important matters ; thirdly {and most important), 
its revolutionary action in demanding an oath from 
its delegates. In this last point the purely demo- 
cratic idea on the one hand, and the senatorial 
theories of the Moderates on the other, came face to 
face, and on that point the issue turned. On the 
and of November the district replied by a resolu- 
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tion denying the right of the elected to control 
the electors, and especially condemning the inter- 
ference of the Hétel de Ville with debates in the 
districts. On the rath, ten days later, they came 
out into the open with a resolution that was like a 
declaration of war against Bailly and Lafayette ; 
they drew up a form of oath which their five 
deputies were to swear, and this oath bound the 
members of the district not only to obey the dis- 
trict in all its resolutions, but also to admit that 
they could be dismissed after being called upon 
three times to resign by a majority of the district. 
It was the full doctrine of delegacy and of the 
corporate will. 

Only two of the five members took the oath, the 
rest resigned and were promptly replaced by others, 
and these presented themselves at the Hétel de Ville 
on November z6th. Condorcet was President of 
the municipal body, and practically everybody there 
was furious against the Cordeliers. They demanded 
a recital of the causes which had led to the dis- 
missal of the three members, and then they in- 
sisted on hearing the terms of the famous oath that 
bound the five deputies. Of the two who had con- 
sented to take the oath in the first instance, one 
(Peyrilhe) muttered excuses, but the other (Croharé), 
who seems to have been more of a true Cordelier, was 
very proud of the position he held, and would have 
explained the true doctrine at great length, had not 
the meeting cut him short by a vigorous vote, 
declaring all such oaths inadmissible, sending 
away the three new members, and recalling those 
who had resigned. On the next day the munici- 
pality broke the law. It turned Croharé out, but 
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‘by a very small vote, in which many abstained? 
Of course such an action was not to be tolerated, 
for it would have made the majority of the muni- 
cipality able to end all opposition or debate, and 
the mistake of Condorcet was Dantons oppor- 
tunity. 

Every character he possesses is apparent in the 
struggie that follows. He carries it on with some- 
thing of the diplomacy that later was matched against 
all Europe: he secures his allies and isolates his 
enemies: he pleads to convince and to obtain 
official support, not (as do so many of his con- 
temporaries) in order to follow a line of thought. 
In a word, he is Aabile, and practically he succeeds, 

Observe the quality of this action. When the 
district meets on the 17th (while the Commune was 
dismissing Croharé), Danton sees the importance of 
keeping its debate in bounds. That gathering, 
which is so enamoured of abstract rights, is sud- 
denly bound down by the superior ability of its 
chairman : the discussion is made to follow points 
of legal technicality, and Danton imposes upon the 
Cordeliers so strict a discipline for one day, that 
two points alone emerge from the speeches, and they 
are precisely the two which could be used as argu- 
ments. (z.) That the Commune was provisional, 
and its raison d’éive was the formation of a new 
municipal system ; in such cases (say the Cordeliers) 
the subjects of the experiment must remain masters, 
and it would be absurd to take away the power 
ef control, that later would have to be readmitted 
when the new municipal constitution should be sent 
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to the districts for acceptance or rejection: in a 
word, they argued on the vice de raisonnement— 
the want of logic—in the Commune’s action. (2.) 
They appealed to the Assembly—that is, they 
recognised and submitted to the centre of national 
power. The Assembly was in a dilemma. It was 
in full sympathy with the Moderates, with 
and with Lafayette; on the other hand, it could 
not, without a great loss of prestige, deny the 
very principles upon which its own power rested. 
Their committee on the subject desired a complete 
admission of the Cordeliers’ claim; the Assembly 
Tejected this, and tried to compromise by saying 
that both parties should go back to “ the state of 
things of November roth ”—that is, to the state 
of things before the oath and before the whole 
trouble. The compromise would not hold. The 
deputies thus legally reinstated all resigned (except 
Croharé) on account of the feeling in their district, 
and the Cordeliers then, with full legality, re- 
elected their popular champions of the Mandat 
Impératif. 

The Commune took its defeat ill, They tried 
to prove that the old members had not really re- 
signed. They sent a committee to interview them, 
but the committee came back with proof that the 
resignation was voluntary, and finally, on November 
28, the little company of democrats were sworn in 
to @ very ungracious and unwilling Assembly, and 
Danton had won. 

My readers must excuse so detailed an account of 
en event which is empty of picturesque detail and 
which is so small a part of that fertile winter. 

1 Danton, Homme & Etat, pp. 256, &e. Signed, “ d'Antoa.” 
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From the point of view of generai history it is the 
first appearance of the Mandat Impévatif in action ; 
and from the point of view of Danton’s réle in the 
Revolution it is of the utmost importance, though 
it is so insignificant a catalogue of quarrels. It}was 
Danton’s first victory, and it was decisive. It pat 
a wedge, as it were, into the gate that he was forcing 
open by persistent effort; and though his final 
position in the administration of Paris is won after 
many further failures, it is a direct consequence of 
this success in 1789. At the same time it showed 
that a young, loud-voiced lawyer of the middle class 
could have that one necessary quality of skill lying 
under the coarse exterior; he could play the game 
with the subtlety of appreciation which was so 
in the terrible year of invasion, the keen 
aptitude of the mind which the visionaries were too 
unpractised, the demagogues too brutal to attain. 
That aptitude had appeared in Danton’s pleading, 
and was to make him during the war a man neces- 
sary to France. 

It was a month or six weeks after these events, 
on some date in January which we can only fix by 
indirect evidence, that Danton was himself elected 
to represent the district. The restless society had 
caused a further resignation, and five new members 
came to the Hétel de Ville? He came unimportant, 
effaced, known merely as a demagogue, into that 
municipal assembly which contained the most 
dignified, the most learned, and the most repre- 
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sentative of the noblesse and higher bourgeoisie, to 
sit under the frowns and endure the silence, and at 
first the contempt, of Condorcet, of D’Espagnac, of 
the academicians Laharpe and Suard, the astrono- 
mer Cassini, Lavoisier, Moreton-Chabrillant captain 
of the guard, Bailly and Lafayette themselves. 
And in the very first hqurs of his presence, before 
he had taken the oath, an incident occurred which 
clinched, as it were, the disfavour in which he was 
regarded, and which for a year put him in the 
background of a council which he was destined ulti- 
mately to master. I refer to what is known as the 
incident of Marat. 

Marat was more of a gentleman than Danton ; it 
is also fair to say that he was nearly mad. No 
two men could have been more different than the 
learned, irritable, visionary physician and the young, 
healthy country lawyer, who was for a moment 
his champion. The one has met continually the 
ruling class, and has suffered from its insolence and 
privilege ; the other has known professional friends 
indeed of the first rank, but has passed his life with 
the trading middle class, and has entered perhaps 
during all his career in Paris not one salon, nor met 
perhaps one of the brilliant women of his time. 

Marat presented from the outset the first problem 
to be faced by a people who are testing liberty. 
He was a journalist and pamphleteer of unbridled 
license, one of those who cannot find in themselves 
that control which, when it is absent in public 
writers, can only be supplanted by the cumbersome, 
dangerous, and necessary machinery of the Censor. 
Not for money, of course, nor for any unworthy 
motive, but for the excellent end of attaining 
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freedom, this morbid mind poured out the wild- 
est, the most sensational, and the most dangerous 
appeals. 

Now the courts were in process of transition ; 
rapidly as the reform had marched since the summer, 
much of the old judicial procedure necessarily re- 
mained, and among the rest a body known as the 
Ch&telet, whose removal was already planned, but 
which had to be maintained until the new system 
could be put in working order. It was very typical 
of the old régime. A body of privileged lawyers, 
many of them young and ignorant, holding their 
places by inheritance or purchase, and charged 
with what we may call the police of the capital. 
They had formerly possessed (and it had not yet 
been abolished in detail) the power of arbitrary 
arrest. They drew their name from the heavy 
fortress which had once defended the Pont au 

when Paris was confined to the island of 
the Cité; some of its walls dated at latest from 
the Norman siege of the tenth century, and beneath 
it were cellars which had for centuries been the 
ptisons of those arrested in Paris by the city guard. 
It stood gloomy and strong on the site of the 
modern place that bears its name, dominating the 
close streets of the Boucherie, and possessing in its 
associations and its waning power all the qualities 
that had made the Bastille odious to the people. It 
may be imagined how the jurisdiction which it 
contained was bound to attract the chief efforts 
of the reformers ; it could not, however, cease to 
exercise ité fanctions until there was some more 
liberal institution to supply its place, and it came 
of necessity into violent collision with that spirit 
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which was determined to break down by force what 
the resolutions of the Assembly had abolished in 
theory, but had not yet supplanted in fact. ~ 

The principal object of Marat’s tirades was the 
moderate town council, and especially Bailly. 
Moreever, the worthy astronomer was an admirable 
batt, He assumed a livery, and put a fine coat-of- 
arms on his carriage, and, while he weakly opposed 
the rising democracy of Paris, he was very strong 
in the matter of pomposity. Marat was called to 
the bar of the Commune to answer for these attacks 
upon the mayor on the 28th of September. A 
warrant for his arrest was made out by the Chatelet 
on the 6th of October, but the day was too critical 
for an action of police against an individual. On 
the 8th another warrant was sent out, and Marat 
fied to a hiding-place up on Montmartre, from which, 
like a mad prophet on a hill-top, he pamphleteered 
the city at his feet. His quarrels, therefore (though 
very different in kind), were contemporaneous with 
the important struggle between the Cordeliers and 
the Municipality which are detailed above. The 
two attacks began to merge in December. 

Marat, on the r2th of that month, was hunted 
out of his retreat, and brought before a lower court, 
but so confused were the powers of the Chatelet in 
this period of its reform and extinction that the 
prosecution was dropped. Emboldened by this 
failure on the part of his opponents, he came to 
live and print his sheet openly in the Rue des 
Fossés St. Germain—that is, in the midst of the 
district of the Cordeliers, What followed js well 
known. At a moment when the struggle between 
the district and the Hétel de Ville is at its height,, 
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just after the scene in which Danton’s deputation 
had protested against the mayor’s commission to 
the militia officers, while the insulting irony of the 
term “ my lord” was still ringing in Bailly’s ears, 
and when Danton himself had been actually elected 
for the district, and was present in the Municipality 
on the point of taking the oath—when all these causes 
of quarrel were, so to speak, met in one date, the 
Moderates determined to strike. Marat was pouring 
out his impossible diatribes from the territory of the 
rebellious district, and no opportunity could be 
more favourable. The Chitelet issued once more 
the warrant for his arrest, and this time it was 
supported by Lafayette, who promised to lend four 
thousand of the National Guard. 

Now note the importance of what follows. Neither 
side in the struggle of the autumn had definitely 
won. The National Assembly had temporised, the 
advantage of the Cordeliers in the matter of the 
disputed elections had been achieved by « trick, 
and in the dead-lock between two principles, the 
central power of the Municipality and the local 
autonomy of the district, neither of the two theories 
was based upon tradition, neither even (in the con- 
fusion of rapid reforms) could justify itself by a 
definite pronouncement of the law. On the one 
side was the theory of a highly restricted suffrage, 
government by a class socially refined and lying 
with the nobility rather than with the people ; this 
side was determined to form an army to support 
their politics, and it was they who, when they did 
act at last, achieved—but much too late—the 
sharp and sanguinary reaction of July 1797. On 
the other side was the desire for a wide, later for 
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a universal, suffrage; a determination to emphasise 
in the development of the Revolutionary theory, 
equality and the general will, rather than order 
and the practical working of new laws; a political 
attitude which was to lead the Revolution into 
the intense idealism of 1792, and to end by declaring 
the Republic. And all this was represented in the 
demand which, of its nature, is the expression of 
extreme democracy—I mean the demand for local 
autonomy, the idea that an act of government is 
most just when it emanates not even from represen- 
tatives, but from the lips of the governed themselves, 
Such were the two forces opposed to one another 
in the affair of Marat—forces which, if not in all 
France, were in Paris at least the two great camps 
of the Revolution. Already the district had declared 
its intention to protect the liberty of the press 
within its boundaries? and had been wise enough 
to specially condemn Marat’s violence; already had 
it named a committee of five to see that no arbitrary 
arrest should take place in its territory, when 
Lafayette sent his militia, cavalry and infantry, on 
the 22nd of January to help the arrest of Marat. 
Not content with the 3000 men thus employed, he 
clinched the matter with cannon, placing a couple 
of pieces at the end of the Rue des Fossés St. Ger- 
main." He was determined to settle things by 
force, and beat the extremists with their own 
weapons, His effort did not find force opposed 
to it, as he had hoped ; it broke itself in the most 
sel Mat’s prewes were hidden ia cellar of the Cordeliers now 
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unexpected manner upon the legal ability of 
Danton. 

The district might have raised, all told, 1500 men, 
and it possessed two pieces of artillery ; but Danton 
was far too wise to use them in such a cause as 
that of defending Marat. A street fight, and one 
in which the Cordeliers would have been infallibly 
beaten, would have ruined the future chances of 
their politics. He armed no one, and did not add 
a single man to the small guard which each district 
kept permanently drilled, but he assigned them as 
their guard-room for the week the ground-floor of 
Marat’s house. Then he went there himself with his 
four companions on the newly elected committee, 
and awaited developments. 

The great body of the National Guard were massed, 
in their blue and white at the end of the street, 
their two pieces sweeping it, and there was opposed 
to them nothing but a small crowd and few argu- 
ments. Through their ranks, and accompanied by 
a small detachment, came the two officers or police- 
men of the Chitelet.! They presented their writ, 
and Plainville, the commander of the’ little detach- 
ment that accompanied them, asked to be allowed 
to place sentries at tle door. The ¢ommissioners 
gave them leave with the greatest pleasure in the 
world, but when the officers presented their war- 
rant, the opportunity which Danton had been wait- 
ing for with some anxiety presented itself. With 
a slovenliness that was part and parcel of the old 
régime, the Chatelet had not made out a new war- 
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rant, but had issued the old one which had done 
duty on the 8h of October. 

Now, since that date the Assembly had passed 
several important changes in the criminal Jaw, notably 
one in the same month October which declared that 
“ no warrant for arrest can be issued against a house- 
holder save in case of those charges which, if proved, 
would lead to imprisonment.”? A very obvious 
principle ; but in France of the old régime to seize 
a man, hold him, and even to let him go without 
trial, merely for some purpose of the police, was 
permitted, and the Chatelet may have acted upon 
this tradition. Add to this the fact that the Assem- 
bly had created elective councils in each district to 
watch the interest of every inhabitant arrested in 
criminal cases,’ and it is easily apparent that the 
Chatelet had committed a great blunder, the value 
of which a man trained in the courts and quick to 
seize an error in procedure immediately recognised. 

Danton affirmed that the writ was illegal, offered 
to prove it, and Jed the officers of the Chatelet to the 
hall of the district. There he had the new procedure 
read to them, compared it with the date of their 
warrant, and so confused the minds of those simple 
that they signed a proces-verbal which declared 
that, after hearing such reasons, they doubted how 
they shonld act. They came back escorted by 
Fabre d’Eglantine through an angry crowd, and were 
received by the officers of the National Guard with 
some heat. They stood firm, however, and refused 
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to pursue the arrest until they could consult with 
those who sent them, and finally the difficulty was 
removed by Danton’s promising to appeal to the 
National Assembly and to abide by its decision. 
The terms were accepted, the sentries left Marat’s 
door, and the troops withdrew. 

All this debate and turmoil had taken up the morn- 
ing and the luncheon-hour, the Rue des Fossés St. 
Germain was evacuated in the early afternoon, and 
by four o'clock of that day, aand of January 1790, 
Danton and his companions were pleading their 
cause at the bar of the House. It was the old policy 
of resorting to the National Assembly as the last 
place of appeal, and of using this principal result of 
the Revolutionary movement as a weapon against 
the Parisian Moderates. The Assembly found 
itself in the old dilemma, and adopted the old com- 
promise, By its theory it was democratic ; all its 
phrases and many of its decrees were based on the 
“Contrat Social,” but by its personnel and its 
connections it was naturally allied to the high pro- 
fessional class, to the Baillys and the Lafayettes. 
It instructed Target {the President of the fortnight) 
to write to the district ; he condemned the attitude 
of the Cordeliers, but Parliament “ relied upon their 
patriotism to execute the will of the Assembly.” 
The district, true to its policy, at once submitted. 
They sent Legendre and Testulat to tell the com- 
mander of the forces (who had re-entered the Rue 
des Fossés) that they had no longer the right to 
prevent the arrest ; whereupon he sent in the police 
and awaited Marat in the street below. The house 
was empty, and Marat was on his way to England, 
a country with which he was not unfamiliar, and the 
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vices of whose constitution had already furnished a 
theme for his too facile pen. 

Such are the details of the story of the famous 
Friday in the district of the Cordeliers, events which 
put Danton’s name into some prominence, but which 
also showed him to the most educated of his time, and 
therefore to posterity, in something of a false light. 
He appears as the friend of Marat, a man for whom 
he felt no sympathy, to whom he was immeasurably 
superior, and whom he had supported only because 
Marat’s quarrel was a tactical opportunity against 
the Moderates. To have been from the outset ad- 
mitted by the cultured would have been difficult to 
him—it would have needed tact, self-effacement, 
and silence. For he showed by nature just those 
rough gestures and loud, ill-chosen phrases which 
should be the sign of a foolish and dangerous man ; 
of what underlay it, of his learning, his patriotism, 
and his common-sense he was to give plenty of 
proof; but so violent were the prejudices he had 
raised that only great length of time has effaced the 
false impression of his first appearance on the scene 
of politics, We can see the statesman clearly, but 
that had gathered round him; here and there a 
just and noble man, as was Condorcet, would admit 
his own misconception, but to the bulk of the 
gentlemen im power he was and remained the 


Two years of careful action fail to clear him, be- 
cause, being already one of those whose superficial 
qualities repel the close attention necessary to a just 
opinion, he had also the misfortune to enter the 
arena from the wrong door. Those who were most 
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with him adored him, the great bulk of his district- 
voters signed a fervent declaration in his favour, and 
later his immediate friends are willing to die with 
him. But the class with which at heart he had 
most in common held aloof; he had succeeded twice 
in a pitched battle with them; they apologise for 
his acquaintance, vilify him in their letters, and if 
his name has emerged from all this error, if he has 
been given his statue in a time of social order and 
reconstruction, it is because this man, who never 
wrote, who left only a confused legend of his per- 
sonality, saved his country when it was at war with 
the whole world, and such actions compel history 
to inquiry and restitution. 

On the 23rd, the day after the trouble, he was 
sworn in to the reluctant Commune, and there follow 
two long years? of patient attempt to gain the place 
for which he feels himself fitted, but years (on the 
whole) of disappointment, and in which his real 
position in Paris (I mean the prominence he held in 
the thoughts of men) contrasts curiously with the 
little part he played. 


1790 contains so great a portion of the Revolution, 
and sows the seed of so much future division and 
civil war, that it seems ridiculous to confine oneself 
to the description of the restricted action of one 
man who had not yet even attained power. It will 
be necessary, however, to make a survey of this 
restricted action in order that we may comprehend 
the greater réle of Danton in the two years that 
follow. 


1 That is, till his election as substitute to the Procureur in De- 
cember 1791. 
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Danton came, then, with Legendre and the three 
others into a city Council very much opposed to him 
and to the district whose spirit he had formed. He 
was not often heard, and there is no doubt that he 
deliberately tried to purchase by silence the more 
just and equable judgment of such men as he re- 
spected, but who knew him only by unfavourable 
report. For the bulk of the Assembly he cannot 
but have felt contempt; they had no instinct of 
the revolutionary tide; even when they were 
attempting to check the movement that Danton 
tepresented, they were inefficient and unworthy 
opponents, from whom his eye must have wandered 
inwards to the great battles that were preparing. 

In the eight months during which he was a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Commune, that is, from 
January to September 1790, his name appears in 
the debates but a dozen times.’ More than half 
of these are mention of committees upon which his 
common-sense and legal training were of service ; 
in one only, that of February 4, does he speak on 
a motion, and that is in support of Barré to admit 
the public when the oath was taken: one other 
(that on the 19th of March concerning the forma- 
tion of a “ grand jury ”) would be interesting were 
it not that the whole gist of the debate was but a 
tepetition of the much more significant discussion 
at the Cordeliers. Finally, there is one little notice 
which is half-pathetic and half-grotesque: he is one 
of the committee of twenty-four charged with the 
duty of “presenting their humble thanks, with 
the mayor at their head,” to the King for giving the 
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municipality a marble bust of himself. But every 
entry is petty and unimportant: Danton at the 
Provisional Municipality of 1790 is deliberately 
silent—he can do nothing. 

If we turn, however, to a field in which he was 
more at home, we find him during that year more 
than ever the leader of the Cordeliers, which itself 
‘becomes more than ever the leader of Paris, 

There are two important features in the part he 
plays at the assemblies of the district during the 
spring and summer in which he was a silent member 
of the Commune. First, the affair of his arrest ; 
secondly, his campaign against what may be called 
“the municipal reaction.” 

As to the first, it is a very minor point in the gen- 
eral history of the Revolution, but it is of consider- 
able influence upon the career of Danton himself. 
When the affair of Marat was (or should have been) 
forgotten, the Chatelet, with that negligence which 
we have seen them display in the business of the 
warrant for Marat’s arrest, saw fit to launch another 
warrant, this time for the arrest of Danton himself. 
Once more that unpopular and moribund tribunal 
put itself on the wrong side of the law, and once 
more it chose the most inopportune moment for 
its action. It was on the 17th of March,’ nearly 
two months after the affair—two months during 
which Danton had been hard at work effacing its 
effects upon his reputation—that the warrant was 
issued, and the motive of arrest given in the parch- 
ment was of the least justifiable kind. In the dis- 

11t is this warrant which has probably misled one biographer 
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trict meeting of the day, when the police officers 
had been taken to the hall of the Cordeliers, and 
had had the changes in the Jaw read out to them, 
Danton had made use of a violent phrase; its actual 
words were not known; some said that he had 
threatened to “ call out the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and make the jaws of the guard grow white.” Other 
witnesses refused to attribute those words to him, 
but accused him of saying, “ If every one thought 
as I do, we should have twenty thousand men at 
our back ;” his friends admitted that some angry 
and injudicious speech, such as he was often guilty 
of, had escaped him, but they affirmed that he had 
added, “ God forbid that such a thing should hap- 
pen; the cause is too good to be so jeopardised.” 

Whatever he said (and probably he himself could 
not accurately have remembered), the place and the 
time were privileged. It was a test case, but the 
logic of such a privilege was evident. Here you 
have deliberative as emblies to which are intrusted 
ultimately the formation of a government for Paris : 
what is said in such a constituent meeting, however 
ill-advised, must in the nature of things be allowed 
to pass; if not, you limit the discussion of the 
primary, and if you limit that discussion you vitiate 
the whole theory upon which the new constitution 
was being framed. It must be carefully remem- 
bered that we are not dealing with deliberative 
bodies long established, possessed of the central 
power, and holding privilege by tradition and by 
their importance in the State ; we are dealing with 
the elementary deliberative assemblies in a period 
which, rightly or wrongly, was transforming the 
whole State upon one perfectly definite political 
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theory—namely, that these primary assemblies were 
the only root and just source of power. When, 
therefore, Parisian opinion rose violently in favour 
of the president of a district so attacked, when 
three hundred voters out of five signed a petition in 
Daaton’s favour, when he was re-elected president 
of the district twelve days after the issue of the 
warrant, it was because the whole body of the 
electors felt a great and justifiable fear of what was 
left of the old régime. The Chatelet had acted so, 
not from a careful appreciation of public danger— 
to fend off which temporary powers had been given 
it—but because it was blind with old age; because 
it dated from a time and was composed of a set of 
men who hated all deliberative assemblies, and it 
was justly thought that if such actions were justified, 
the whole system of revolutionary Paris was in 
danger. 

As though in proof of the false view that the 
Chatelet took of their man, on the 19th of March, 
two days after the warrant was issued, Danton was 
urging the replacement of the Chatelet by a Grand 
Jury ; he had an admiration and a knowledge of the 
old English system, and it was against a man 
attempting so wise a reform that the last relic of the 
old jurisprudence was making an attack. 

An appeal was lodged with the National Assembly, 
and Anthoine read a long report to the Assembly 
upon May 18, This report was strongly in favour 
of Danton. It was drawn up by a special com- 
mittee—not partisan in any way—and after exam- 
ining all the evidence it came to this conclusion 
against the Ch&telet. Nevertheless the House, a 
great body of nearly a thousand men, to most of 
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whom the name of Danton meant only a Joud Radical 
voice, hesitated. To adopt the report might have 
irretrievably weakened the Chatelet, and the 
National Assembly was extremely nervous on the 
subject of order in Paris. It ended by an adjourn- 
ment. The report remained in Danton’s favour ; he 
was not arrested, but the affair was unfortunate for 
him, and threw him back later at a very important 
occasion, when he might have entered into power 
peaceably himself and at a peaceable time. 

But while this business was drawing to its close, 
during the very months of April and May which saw 
his partial vindication, another and a far more 
momentous business was occupying the Cordeliers— 
a matter in which they directed all their energy to- 
wards a legal solution, but in which, unfortunately 
for the city, they failed. 

Ever since the days of October—earlier if you 
will—there had been arising a strong sentiment, to 
which I have alluded more than once, and which, for 
lack of a better name, may be called the Moderate 
reaction in Paris. It is difficult to characterise this 
complex body of thought in one adjective, and I 
cannot lengthen a chapter already too prolonged by 
a detailed examination of its origin and develop- 
ment. Suffice it to say that from the higher bour- 
geoisie (generally speaking), from those who were in 
theory almost Republican, but whose lives were 
passed in the artificial surroundings of wealth, and 
finally from the important group of the financiers, 
who of all men most desired practical reform, and 
who of all men most hated ideals; from these 
three, supported by many a small shopkeeper or 
bureaucrat, came a demand, growing in vigour, for 
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a conservative municipal establishment—one that 
should be limited in its basis, almost aristocratic in 
quality, and concerned very much with the main- 
tenance of Jaw and order and very little with the 
idea of municipal self-government. 

It is a character to be noted in the French people, 
this timidity of the small proprietor and his reliance 
upon constituted authority. It is a matter rarely 
observed, and yet explaining all Parisian history, 
that this sentiment does not mark off a particular 
body of men, but, curiously enough, is found in the 
mind of nearly every Frenchman, existing side by 
side with another set of feelings which, on occasion, 
can make them the most arrant idealists in the 
world, 

For the moment this intense desire for order was 
uppermost in the minds of those few who were per- 
mitted to vote. In the Cordeliers it was the other 
character of the Parisian that was emphasised and 
developed. They were determined on democracy, 
like everybody else; but, unlike the rest, they 
were not afraid of the dangerous road. They were 
inspired and led by a man whose one great fault 
was a passionate contempt of danger. On this 
account, though they are taxpayers and bourgeois, 
lawyers, physicians, men of letters and the like, 
they do all they can to prevent the new municipal 
system from coming into play, but they fail. 

Now, consider the Assembly. That great body 
was justly afraid of Paris; indeed, the man who 
was head and shoulders above them all—Mirabeau 

-was for leaving Paris altogether. The Assembly, 
again, had the whole task of re-making France in its 
hands, and it could not but will that Paris, in the 
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midst of which it sat, should be muzzled. Through 
all the debates of the Provisional Commune it could 
easily be seen that Bailly and Lafayette were win- 
ning, and that the Parliament would be even more 
Moderate than they. Three points were the centres 
of the battle: first, the restricted suffrage which 
was to be established ;* secondly, the power which 
was to be exercised over the new Commune by the 
authorities of the Department ; thirdly, the sup- 
pression of those sixty democratic clubs, the dis- 
tricts, and their replacement by forty-eight sections, 
so framed as specially to break up the ties of neigh- 
bourhood and association, which the first of the 
Revolution had developed. It was aimed especially 
at the Cordeliers. 

Against the first point the Cordeliers had little to 
say. Oddly enough, the idea of universal suffrage, 
which is so intimate a part of our ideas or. the 
Revolution, was hardly thought of in early 1790. 
Against the second they debated, but did not decree ; 
it was upon the third that they took most vigorous 
action. The law which authorised the new muni- 
cipal scheme was passed on May the 27th, and, 
faithful to their policy, the Cordeliers did not 
attempt to quarrel with the National Assembly, but 
they fought bitterly against the application of the 
law by Bailly and his party. The law was signed 
by the King on June the 27th, and on the same day 
the mayor placarded the walls, ordering an imme- 
diate installation of the new system, The 27th 
was a Saturday. Within a week the new sections 


A That is, of course, the ihe inetusion of Paris into the poner scl 
of December i7aoms ss schento the it eniranchised the peasants, ‘but 
crevied ta oligarchy ia tho towns. See above, pp. $9 and 272, 
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were to be organised, and on the Monday, July 5, 
the voting was to begin. The very next day, the 
28th, the Cordeliers protested in a vigorous decree, 
in which they called on the fifty-nine other dis- 
tricts to petition the National Assembly to make a 
special exception of the town of Paris, to consider 
the great federation of July 14, which should be 
allowed to pass before the elections, and finally to 
give the city time to discuss so important a change. 
All through the week, on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of 
July, they published vigorous appeals. They were 
partially successful, but in their main object—the 
reconstruction of the aristocratic scheme and the 
arousing of public spirit against it—they entirely 
failed. Bailly is elected mayor on August 2 by an 
enormous majority—practically go per cent. The 
old districts disappear, and, like every other, the 
famous Cordeliers are merged in the larger section 
of the Théatre Francais. It may not sit in per- 
manence ; it may not (save on a special demand 
of fifty citizens) meet at all ; it is merely an electoral 
unit, and in future some 14,000 men out of a city 
of nearly a million are to govern all. The local 
club, directing its armed force and appealing 
to its fellows, is abolished. Danton then has 
failed. 

But, as we shall see later, the exception became 
the rule. No mechanical device could check the 
Revolution. The demand for permanent sections is 
continuous and successful. From these divisions, 
intended to be mere marks upon a map, come the 
cannon of the roth of August, and it is the section 
of the Théatre Francais, wherein the traditions and 
the very name of the Cordeliers were to have been 
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forgotten, that first in Europe declared and exercised 
the right of the whole people to govern. 

IfI may repeat a common-place that I have used 
continually in this book, the tide of the Revolution 
in Paris was dammed up with a high barrier; its 
rise could not be checked, and it was certain to 
escape at last with the force and destructive energy 
of a flood. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY 


HAVE taken as a turning-point in the career of 
Danton the municipal change which marks the 
summer of 1790, concluding with that event the 
first chapter of his political action, and making it 
the beginning of a new phase. Let me explain the 
reasons that have led me to make such a division at 
a moment that is marked by no striking passage of 
arms, of policy, or of debate. 

In the first place, a recital of Danton’s life must 
of necessity follow the fortunes of the capital. The 
spirit of the people whose tribune he was (their 

growing enthusiasms and later their angers)—that 
spirit is the chief thing to guide us in the interpreta- 
tion of his politics, but the mechanical transforma- 
tions of the city government form the framework, as 
it were, upon which the stuff of Parisian feeling is 
woven. The detail is dry and often neglected ; the 
mere passing of a particular law giving Paris a par- 
ticular constitution, a system not unexpected, and 
apparently well suited to the first year of the Revo- 
lution, may seem an event of but little moment 
in the development of the reform; but certain 
aspects of the period lend that detail a very consider- 
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able importance. In the rapid transformation which 
was remoulding French society, the Jaw, however 
new, possessed a strength which, at this hour, we 
can appreciate only with difficulty. In a settled 
and traditional society custom is of such over- 
whelming weight that a Jaw can act only in accord- 
ance with it ; a sudden change in the machinery of 
government would break down of itself-—nay, in such 
a society laws can hardly be passed save those that 
the development of tradition demands. But in a 
time of revolution this postulate of social history 
fails. When a whole people starts out to make 
fresh conditions for itself, every decree becomes an 
origin; the forces that in more regular periods 
mould and control legislative action are, in a time 
of feverish reconstruction, increased in power and 
give an impetus to new institutions ; the energy of 
society, which in years of content and order controls 
by an unseen pressure, is used in years of revolution 
to launch, openly and mechanically, the fabric that 
new theory has designed. Thus you may observe 
how in the framing of the American constitution 
every point in a particular debate became of vast 
moment to the United States; thus in our time the 
German Empire has found its strength in a set of 
arbitrary decrees, all the creation of a decade; 
thus in the Middle Ages the Hildebrandine reform 
framed in the life of one man institutions which 
are vigorous after the lapse of eight hundred years ; 
and thus in the French Revalution a municipal 
organisation, new, theoretic, and mechanical, was 
strong enough, not indeed to survive so terrible a 
storm, but to give to the whole movement a per- 
manent change of direction. 
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This, then, is the transitional character of the 
summer of 1790, as regards the particular life of 
Danton and the particular city of Paris. What the 
Cordeliers had fought so hard to obtain as a con- 
stitutional reform had failed. The direct action of 
the districts upon the municipality was apparently 
lost for ever, and the centre of the new system was 
in future to be controlled in the expression of ideas 
and paralysed in its action. What the Cordeliers 
had represented in spirit, though they had not for- 
mulated it in decrees—government by the whole 
people—was apparently equally lost. The law of 
December (that which established the “ active and 
passive citizens ") was working for Paris as for all 
France; and though a suffrage which admitted 
two-thirds of the male population to the polls could 
not be called restrictive, yet the exception of men 
working for wages under their master’s roof, the 
necessity of a year’s residence, and the qualification 
of tax-paying did produce a very narrow oligarchy 
in a town like Paris: the artisans were excluded, and 
thousands of those governed fell just beyond the 
limits which defined the municipal voter. Danton 
may receive the provincial delegates, may make his 
speeches at the feast in the Bois de Boulogne; but 
once the organ of government has been closed to his 
ideas, the road towards the democracy lies through 
illegality and revolt. 

Now there is another and a wider importance in 
this anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. It is the 
point at which we can best halt and survey the 
beginning of the heat which turned the Revolution 
from a domestic reform of the French nation to a 
fire capable of changing the nature of all our civilisa- 
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tion. I do not mean that you will find those quarrels 
in the moment; in 1790 there is nothing of the 
spirit that overturned the monarchy nor of the 
visions that inspired the Gironde; you cannot even 
fairly say that there are general threats or mutter- 
ings of war, although the Assembly saw fit to dis- 
claim them: it is a year before the fear of such 
dangers arises. But there is in this summer some- 
thing to be discovered, namely, an explanation of 
why two periods differing so profoundly in character 
meet so suddenly and with such sharp contrast at 
one point in the history of the movement; it is 
from the summer of 1790 and onwards that the laws 
are passed, the divisions initiated, which finally 
alienate the King, from that lead to his treason, 
from that rouse Europe, and from the consequent 
invasion produce the Terror, the armies, and the 
Empire. The mind needs a link between two such 
different things as reform and violence, and because 
that link is not supplied in the mere declaration of 
war or in the mere flight to Varennes, men commit 
the error of reading the spirit of the Republic into the 
days of Mirabeau, or even of seeing temperate politics 
in the apostolic frenzy of ’93. Some, more ignorant 
or less gifted than the general reader, explain it 
by postulating in the character of the French nation 
quaint aberrations which may be proper to the 
individual, but which never have nor can exist in 
any community of human beings. 

Let me recapitulate and define the problem which, 
as it seems to me, can be solved by making a pivot 
of the anniversary of the States General. 

There are, then, in the story of the Revolution 
these two phases so distinct that their recognition 
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is the foundation of all just views upon the period. 
In the first, the leaders of the nation are bent upon 
practical reforms; the monarchy is a machine to 
hand for their accomplishment ; the sketch of a 
new France is drawn, the outlines even begin to be 
filled by trained and masterly hands. Phrases will 
be found abundantly in those thirty months, be- 
cause phrases are the christening of ideas, and no 
nation of Roman training could attempt any work 
without clear definitions to guide it. But these 
phrases, though often abstract in the extreme, are 
never violent, and the oratory itself of the National 
Assembly is rarely found to pass the limits which 
separate the art of persuasion from the mere prac- 
tice of defiance. 

In the second phase, for which the name of the 
Convention often stands, those subterranean fires 
which the crust of tradition and the stratified rock 
of society had formerly repressed break out in irre- 
sistible eruption. The creative work of the revo- 
Jutionary idea realises itself in a casting of molten 
metal rather than in a forging, and the mould it uses 
is designed upon a conception of statuary rather 
than of architecture. The majestic idol of the 
Republic, in whose worship the nation has since 
discovered all its glories and all its misfortunes, is 
set up by those artists of the ideal ; but they forget, 
or perhaps ignore, the terrible penalties that attach 
to superhuman attempts, the reactions of an ex- 
clusive idealism. 

What made the second out of the first? What 
made a France which had discussed Sieyés listen to 
St. Just or even to Hébert? The answer to this 
question is to be discovered in noting the fatal seeds 
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that were sown in this summer of 1790, and which 
in two years bore the fruit of civil war and invasion. 

Tn the first place, that summer creates, as we have 
seen, a discontented Paris—a capital whose vast 
majority it refuses to train in the art of self-govern- 
ment, and whose general voice it refuses to hear. 

In the second place, it is the moment when the 
discontent in the army comes to a head. The open 
threat of military reaction on the side of a number 
of the officers, their intense animosity against the 
decrees abolishing titles, their growing disgust at 
the privileges accorded to the private soldiers—all 
these come face to face with non-commissioned 
officers and privates who are full of the new liberties. 
These lower ranks contained the ambitious men 
whose ability, the honest and loyal men whose 
earnestness, were to carry French arms to the suc- 
cesses of the Revolutionary wars. 

In the third place, it is the consurmmation of the 
blunder thet attempted to create an established 
National Church in France. Before this last misfor- 
tune a hundred other details of these months that 
were so many mothers of discord become insignifi- 
cant, Civil war first muttering in the South, 
counter-revolution drilling in Savoy, the clerical 
petition of Nimes, the question of the Alsatian 
estates, the Parisian journals postulating extreme 
democracy, the Jacobins appearing as an organised 
and propagandist body, the prophetic cry of Lameth 
—all these things were but incidents that would 
have been forgotten but for the major cause of 
tumult, which is to be discovered in the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy. 

Of course, the kings would have attacked, but 
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they were divided, and had not even a common 
motive. Of course, diso, freedom, in whatever 
form it came, would have worked in the moribund 
body of Europe like a drug, and till its effect was 
produced would have been thought a poison. But 
against the hatred of every oppressor would have 
been opposed a disciplined and a united people, 
sober by instinct, traditionally slow in the formation 
of judgments, traditionally tenacious of an opinion 
when once it had been acquired. It would have been 
sufficient glory for the French people to have broken 
the insolence of the aggressors, to have had upon 
their lists the names of Marceau and of Hoche. 

But with the false step that produced civil war, 
that made of the ardent and liberal West a sudden 
opponent, that in its final effect raised Lyons and 
alienated half the southern towns, that lost Toulon, 
that put the extreme of fanaticism in the wisest 
and most loyal minds—such a generous and easy 
war was doomed, and the Revolution was destined 
to a more tragic and to a nobler history. God, 
who permitted this proud folly to proceed from a 
pedantic aristocracy, foresaw things necessary to 
mankind. In the despair of the philosophers there 
will arise on either side of a great battle the enthu- 
siasms which, from whencever they blow, are the 
fresh winds of the soul. Here are coming the heroes 
and the epic songs for which humanity was sick, 
and the scenes of one generation of men shall give 
us in Europe our creeds for centuries. You shall 
hear the “ Chant du Départ ” like a great hymn in 
the army of the Sambre et Meuse, and the cheers of 
men going down on the Vengeuy ; the voice of a 
young man calling the grenadiers at Lodi and 
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Arcola; the noise of the guard swinging up the 
frozen hili at Austerlitz. Already the forests below 
the Pyrenees are full of the Spanish guerillas, and 
after how many hundred years the love of the tribe 
has reappeared again above the conventions that 
covered it. There are the three colours standing 
against the trees in the North and the South; and 
the delicate womanly face of Nelson is looking over 
the bulwarks of the Victory, with the slow white 
clouds and the light wind of an October day above 
him, and before him the enemy’s sails in the sun- 
light and the black rocks of the coast. 

It may be well, at the expense of some digression, 
to say why the laws affecting the clergy should be 
treated as being of paramount historical mportance, 
They ruined the position of the King; they put 
before a very large portion of the nation not one, 
but two ideals; and what regular formation can 
grow round two dissimilar nuclei? Finally—a 
thing that we can now see clearly, though then the 
wisest failed to grasp it—they went against the 
grain of the nation. 

It is a common accusation that the Revolution 
committed the capital sin of being unhistorical. 
Taine’s work is a long anathema pronounced against 
men who dared to deny the dogmas of evolution 
before those dogmas were formulated. Such a criti- 
cism is erroneous and vain ; in the mouths of many 
it is hypocritical. The great bulk of what the 
Revolution did was set directly with the current of 
time. For example: The re-unison of Gaul had 
been coming of itself for a thousand years—the 
Revolution achieved it; the peasant was virtually 
master of his land—it made him so in law and fact ; 
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Enrope had been trained for centuries in the Roman 
law—it was precisely the Roman law that triumphed 
in the great reform, and most of its results, all of 
its phraseology, is drawn from the civil code. But 
in this one feature of the constitution of the clergy 
it sinned against the nature of France. Of necessity 
the Parliament was formed of educated men, steeped 
in the philosophy of the time, and of necessity it 
worked under the eyes of a great city population. 
In other words, the statesman who bungled in this 
matter and the artisans who formed their imme- 
diate surroundings were drawn from the two classes 
which had most suffered from the faults of the 
hierarchy in France. 

Mirabeau, for example, has passed his life in the 
rank where rich abbés made excellent blasphemy ; 
the artisan of Paris has passed his life unprotected 
and unsolicited by the priests, whose chief duty is 
the maintenance of human dignity in the poor. Add 
to this the Jansenist legend of which Camus was so 
forcible a relic, and the Anglo-mania which drew the 
best intellects into the worst experiments, and the 
curious project is inevitable. 

In these first essays of European democracy there 
was, as all the world knows, a passion for election. 
In vain had Rousseau pointed out the fundamental 
fallacy of representation in any scheme of self- 
government. The example of America was before 
them ; the vicious temptation of the obvious mis- 
Jed them; and until the hard lessons of the war 
had taught them the truth, representation for its 
own sake, like a kind of game, seems to have been 
an obsession of the upper class in France. They 
admitted it into the organisation of the Church. 
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Now let us look in its detail at this attempt to 
make of the Catholic Church in the eighteenth 
century a mixture of the administration of Con- 
stantine, of the presbyteries of first centuries, and 
of the “branch of the civil service” which has 
suited so well a civilisation so different from that 
of France. 

The great feature of this reform was the attempt 
to subject the whole clerical organisation to the 
State. Ido not mean, of course, the establishment 
of dogmas by civil discussion, nor the interference 
with internal discipline; but the hierarchy was to 
be elected, from the parish priest to the bishop; 
the new dioceses were to correspond to the new 
Departments, and, most important of all, their con- 
firmation was not to be demanded from the Pope, 
but “letters of communion ” were to be sent to the 
Head of the Church, giving him notice of the election. 

This scheme passed the House on July 12, 1790, 
two days before the great feast of the federation. 
A time whose intellect was alien to the Church, a 
class whose habits were un-Catholic, had attempted 
a reformation. Why was the attempt a blunder? 
Simply because it was unnecessary. There were 
certain ideas upon which the reconstruction of 
France was proceeding ; they have been constantly 
alluded to in this book; they are what the French 
call “the principles of ‘89.” Did they necessarily 
affect the Church ? Yes; but logically carried out 
they would have affected the Church in a purely 
negative way. It was an obvious part of the new 
eta to deny the imperium in imperio. The Revolu- 
tion would have stultified itself had it left untouched 
the disabilities of Protestants and of Jews, bad it 
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continued to support the internal discipline of the 
Church by the civil power. It was logical when it 
said to the religious orders: “You are private 
societies; we will not compel your members to 
remain, neither will we compel them to leave their 
convents.” (In the decree of February 13, 1790.) 
It would have been logical had it said to the Church : 
“Tt may be that you are the life of society; it 
may be that your effect is evil; we leave you free 
to prove your quality, for freedom of action and 
competition is our cardinal principle.” But instead 
of leaving the Church free they amused themselves 
by building up a fantastic and mechanical struc- 
ture, and then found that they were compelling 
religion to enter a prison. Nothing could be con- 
ceived more useless or more dangerous. 

On the other hand, if this scheme as a whole was 
futile, there were some details that were 
results of what the clergy themselves had done, and 
some which, if not strictly necessary, have at least 
survived the Revolution, and are vigorous institu- 
tions to-day. It might have been possible for 
Rome to seize on these as a basis of compromise, and 
it is conceivable, though hardly probable, that the 
final scheme might have left the Church a neutral 
in the coming wars. But if the councils of the 
Holy See were ill-advised, the Parliament was still 
less judicious; its extreme sensitiveness to inter- 
ference from abroad was coupled with the extreme 
pedantry of a Lanjuinais, and the scheme in its 
entirety was forced upon Louis. He, almost the 
only pious man in a court which had so neglected 
religion as to hate the people, wrote in despair to 
the Pope; but before the answer came he had 
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signed the law, and in that moment signed the 
warrant for his own death and that of thousands of 
other loyal and patriotic men. 

While these future divisions were preparing, during 
the rest of the year 1790 Danton’s position becomes 
more marked. We find a little less about him in 
the official records, for the simple reason that he has 
ceased to be a member of an official body, or rather 
(since the first Commune was not actually dissolved 
till September) he remains the less noticeable from 
the fact that the policy which he represented has 
been defeated ; but his personality is making more 
impression upon Paris and upon his enemies. We 
shall find him using for the first time moderation, 
and for the first time meeting with systematic 
calumny. He acquires, though he is not yet of any 
especial prominence, the mark of future success, for 
he is beginning to be singled out as a special object 
of attack ; and throughout the summer and autumn 
he practises more and more that habit of steering 
his course which up to the day of his death so marks 
him from the extremists 

The failure of his policy, the check which had 
been given to the Cordeliers, and the uselessness of 
their protests on the rst, znd, and 3rd of July, had 
a marked effect upon the position of Danton even 
in his own district. He had been president when 
they were issued, and his friend D’Eglantine had 
been secretary. One may say that the policy of re- 
sistance was Danton’s, and that but for his leader- 
ship it would have been unheard. Hence, when it 
has notoriously failed, that great mass of men who 
(when there is no party system) follow the event, 
lost their faith in him. 
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Bailly is not only elected by an enormous majority 
in all Paris? on the 2nd of August, but even Danton’s 
own district, now become the Section of the Théatre 
Frangais, abandoned his policy for the moment. In 
a poll of 580, 478 votes were given for Bailly. 

In this moment of reverse he might with great 
ease have thrown himself upon all the forces that 
were for the moment irregular. The Federation of 
July had brought to Paris a crowd of deputies from 
the Departments, and to these provincials the 
good-humour and the comradeship of this Champe- 
nois had something attractive about it. In a Paris 
which bewildered them they found in him some- 
thing that they could understand. In a meeting 
held by a section of them in the Bois de Boulogne 
it is Danton who is the leading figure. When the 
deputies of Marseilles ask for Chenier’s “ Charles 
IX,” it is Danton who gets it played for them at 
the Théatre Frangais in spite of the opposition of 
the Court ; and again it is Danton who is singled 
out during an eniy’acte for personal attack by the 
loyalists, who have come to hiss the play.? 

The unrepresented still followed him, and he still 
inspired a vague fear in the minds of men like 
Lafayette. Innocent of any violence, he stood (to 
those who saw him from a great distance) for in- 
surrection. He was remembered as the defender 
of Marat, and Marat in turn annoyed him by re- 
peated mention and praise in his ridiculous journal. 
Note also that the time was one in which the two 
camps were separating, though slowly, and the réle 
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of a demagogue would have been as tempting to a 
foolish man on the Radical, as the réle of true knight 
was to $0 many foolish men on the Conservative side, 
Each part was easy to play, and each was futile. 

Danton refused such a temptation. He, almost 
alone at that moment (with the exception, in a much 
higher sphere, of Mirabeau), was capable of being 
taught by defeat. He desired a solid foundation 
for action, Here were certain existing things: 
the club of the Cordeliers, which had fora while 
failed him; the Friends of the Constitution, which 
were a growing power ; the limited suffrage of Paris, 
which he regretted, but which was the only legal 
force he could appeal to; the new municipal con- 
stitution, which he had bitterly opposed, but which 
was an accomplished fact. . Now it is to all these 
realities that he turns his mind. He will re-capture 
his place in the Section, and make of the quarter of 
the Odéon a new République des Cordeliers. He 
will re-establish his position with Paris. He will 
attempt to enter, and perhaps later to control, this 
new municipality. It was for such an attitude that 
St. Just reproached him so bitterly in the act of 
accusation of April 1794, while at the moment he 
was adopting that attitude he was the mark of 
the most violent diatribe from the Conservatives. 
Nothing defines Danton at this moment 30 clearly 
as the fact that he alone of the popular party knew 
how to be practical and to make enemies. 

The month of August may be taken as the time 
when Danton had to be most careful if he desired 
to preserve his place and to avoid a fall into violence 
and unreason. It was the 2nd of that month (as we 
have said) that saw Bailly’s election, the 5th that 
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gave Danton a personal shock, for on that date he 
received, for an office which he really coveted and 
for which he was a candidate, but 193 votes out of 
over 3000 present. 

From that moment he devotes all his energy to 
reconstruction. The first evidence of his new atti- 
tude appears with the early days of September. 
Already the old meeting of the Cordeliers had been 
changed into the club, and already his influence 
was gaining ground again in the debates and in the 
local battalion of the National Guard, when the 
news of Nancy came to Paris. 

A conflict between the National Guard and the 
people, an example of that with which Lafayette 
continually menaced Paris—the conflict of the 
armed bourgeoisie and the artisans, or rather of the 
militia used as a professional army against the 
people—this had happened at last. It was an 
occasion for raving. Marat raved loudly, and the 
toyalists gave vent to not a little complacent raving 
on their side. In the great question whether the 
army was to be democratic or not, whether reaction 
was to possess its old disciplined arm, it would seem 
that reaction had won, and France had seen a little 
rehearsal of what in ten months was to produce 
the 17th of July. 

Insuch conditions the attitude of the Cordeliers was 
of real importance. During all Lafayette’s attempt 
to centralise the militia of Paris this battalion had 
remained independent; its attitude during the 
days of October, its defence of Marat in January, 
had proved this. The crisis appeared to demand 
from this revolutionary body a strong protest 
against the use of the militia as an army to be aimed 
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against the people. Such a protest might have 
been the cause of an outbreak in Paris. Under 
these circumstances Danton—by what arguments 
we cannot tell (for the whole affair is only known to 
us by a few lines of Desmoulins)—obtained from his 
battalion a carefully-worded pronouncement. ‘‘ For 
all the high opinion we have of the National Guards 
who took part in the affair of Nancy, we can express 
no other sentiment than regret for what has hap- 
pened.”! It was moderate to the degree of the 
common-place, but it saved Danton from the abyss 
and from the street. 

There followed another check in which he showed 
once more his power of self-control. The “ Notables” 
—corresponding something to the aldermen of our 
new municipal scheme in England—were to be 
elected for Paris a little after the elections for the 
mayor and for the governor of the Commune. 
Each Section was to elect three, and Danton had so 
far regained his influence at home as to be elected 
for the Théatre Francais. 

Unfortunately the new constitution of Paris had 
been provided with one of those checks whose main 
object it is to interfere with direct representation. 
The choice of each Section was submitted to the 
censure or the approval of all the others, It is by the 
judgment which they pass that we can best judge 
the suspicion in which he was held by the great 
bulk of his equals, A regular campaign was led 
against him. The affair of Marat was dragged up, 
especially the warrant for Danton’s arrest which 
the Chatelet had issued six months before. That 
very favourite device in electioneering, the doubt 

1 Révolutions de France et Brabant, tom. x. p. 27%. 
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as to real candidature, was used. The voter, not 
over-well informed in a detail of law (especially at 
a time when all law was being re-modelled), was told 
that the warrant made Danton’s candidature illegal. 
They said he was sold to Orleans, because he had 
haunted the Palais Royal and because he hated 
Lafayette. The character of demagogue—the one 
thing he desired to avoid—was pinned to his coat, 
and alone of all the Notables he was rejected by 
forty-three Sections (five only voting for him) in 
the week between the gth and the r6th of Sep- 
tember.) 

In these five were the Postes, Invalides, Luxem- 
bourg. It was not the purely popular quarters that 
supported Danton, but rather the University and 
the lawyers, 

He took his defeat as a signal for still greater 
reserve, letting his name take perspective, and refus- 
ing by any act or phrase to obscure his reputation 
with new issues. The tactics succeeded. When, 
in October, a public orator was needed, they remem- 
bered him, and he presents the deputation of the 
roth of November. The circumstances were as 
follows :-— 

The ministry which surrounded the King was 
frankly reactionary. I do not mean that it was 
opposed to the constitution of the moment. Per- 
haps the majority {and the less important) of its 
members would have been loath to bring back any- 

1 There is a misprint (a very rare thing with this careful his- 
torian) in footnote No. 3, p. 23x, of M. Aulard’s article on 
Danton in the Rév. F: for March 14, 7893. For * Novem- 
ber" we should read “ "fot we knew that fhe vet 
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thing approaching the old régime. But there were 
in the Revolution not only the facts but the ten- 
dencies, and in a period when every day brought 
its change, the tendencies were watched with an 
extreme care. France may have thought, seeing 
the federation on the Champ de Mars and the altar 
where Talleyrand had said mass, that the Revolu- 
tion was at an end and the new state of affairs 
established in peace, but those in the capital knew 
better ; and the men immediately surrounding the 
King, who saw the necessary consequences of his 
signing the civic constitution, and the growing 
breach between himself and the assembly—these 
men were on the King’s side. The affair at Nancy, 
which had aroused so many passions, was the thing 
which finally roused Parisian opinion; and at the 
very moment when the King is secretly planning 
the flight to Montmédy—that flight which six months 
later failed—Paris is for the first time claiming to 
govern the councils of the kingdom. 

It was the Sections that began the movement, 
those Sections whose action was to have been so 
testricted, and which, upon the contrary, were be- 
coming the permanent organs of expression in the 
capital. 

The Section Mauconseil on the 22nd of October 
sent in a petition for the dismissal of the cabinet and 
appealed to the National Assembly. The Section 
of the National Library followed suit three days 
later, and sent its petition not only to the Assembly 
but to the King. It must be remembered that 
the legend of a good king deceived by his advisers 
held at the time. Indeed, it survived the flight to 
Varennes ; it partly survived the roth of August, 
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and only the research of recent times has proved 
clearly the continual intrigue of which the King 
was the head. 

On the 27th Mauconseil came forward again with 
a petition to the mayor, Bailly, to call the general 
council of the Commune and consider the complaints. 
Fourteen other Sections backed this petition. 
Bailly hesitated, and while he temporised, all the 
forty-eight Sections named commissioners and sent 
them to an informal gathering at the Archbishopric.’ 

Danton was a member of this big committee and 
was made secretary. He drew up an address; the 
mayor was twice summoned to call the general 
council of the Commune. Hesitating and afraid, 
Bailly finally did so, and after a violent debate the 
resolution passed. Bailly was sent by the town to 
“ present the Commune at the bar of the Assembly 
and demand the recall” of the Ministers of Justice, 
War, and the Interior—De Cicé, La Tour du Pin, 
and St. Priest. 

Danton was taken out of the informal body to 
which he had acted as secretary, and asked to be 
the orator of the legal Commune. There followed 
on the roth of November a very curious scene. 

Bailly pitifully apologising with his eyes brought 
in the representative body of Paris. It was present 
for the first time in the National Parliament, and 
before three years were over Paris was to be the 
mistress of the Parliament. At present they were 
out of place; their demand frightened them. It 

1 This big building in the island next Notre Dame di 
in the restorations of this century, It was often in the 
revolutionary period for public meetings, and even the Assembl: 
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needed Danton’s voice to reassure them and to 
bring the opposing forces to a battle. 

His voice, big, rough, and deep, perhaps with a 
slight provincial accent, helped to strengthen the 
false idea that the gentlemen of the Parliament 
had formed. This Danton, of whom they heard so 
much, had appeared suddenly out of his right place 
—for he had no official position—and the Right 
was furious. 

Yet Danton’s harangue was moderate and sen- 
sible. There is, indeed, one passage on the position 
of Paris in France which is interesting because it is 
original, but the bulk of the speech is a string of 
plain arguments. This passage is as follows :— 

“That Commune, composed of citizens who be- 
Jong in a fashion to the eighty-three Departments 
~—(The Right, Not no l)—jealously desiring to 
fulfil in the name of all good citizens the duties of a 
sentinel to the constitution, is in haste to express 
a demand which is dear to all the enemies of 
tyranny—a demand which would be heard from 
all the Sections of the Empire, could they be 
united with the same promptitude as the Sections 
of Paris.’*? 

For the rest, he is continually insisting upon the 
right of the Parliament to govern—the right, above 
all, of a representative body to dismiss a ministry. 
He had in this, as in certain other matters, a very 
English point of view, and certainly the arguments 
he used were able. But he was interrupted con- 
tinually, and we get, even in the dry account of 
the Momniteur, a good picture of what the scene must 
have been like— 

3 Monitewr, Old Seas, No, 316 (1790). 
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“A dismissal which the Assembly has the right 
to demand.” 

The Abbé Maury: “Who ever said that?” 
{Murmurs and discussion followed. The Abbé was 
called to order, when . . .] 

M. Cazalés remarked: “It is our duty to listen, 
even if they talk nonsense.” 

Danton began again with: ‘The Commune of 
Paris is better able to judge the conduct of ministers 
than...” 

The Abbé Maury: “ Why?” [He is again called 
to order.] 

And so it went on. But in a duel of this kind 
lungs are the weapons, and Danton had the best 
lungs in the hall. He had also perhaps the soundest 
brain of any ; but the Abbé Maury and his friends 
had chosen more rapid methods than those of argu- 
ments, The short address ended (it did not take 
a quarter of an hour to read), and the deputation 
left the Assembly. This last debated and refused 
the decree; yet the Commune had succeeded, for 
in a few days the Archbishop of Bordeaux left the 
Ministry of Justice, and La Tour du Pin, “ who 
thought that parchment alone made nobility” (a 
phrase of Danton's which had upset the Right), 
left the Ministry of War. 

The deputation had petitioned on Wednesday, 
the roth of November. Four days later he was 
elected head of the militia battalion in which he 
had served for a year.) There is some doubt as to 
whether he remained long at this post. Some 


it Aulard says “ somewhere between the roth and the rsth,” 
and “nous n'avons pas la date ” “He has probably over- 
looked L'Ams du Peupie, No. sea ta de ee ena Denton 
été nommeé 4 la place die Sieur Villette.” 
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antagonists talk vaguely of his “leading his 
hattalion” in ’92, but never as eye-witnesses. On 
the other hand, there is a letter in existence talking 
of Danton’s resignation; but it is unsigned and 
undated. Only some one has written in pencil, 
“ Gouvion, 22nd November.” * 

At any rate, the interest of the little incident 
lies in the fact that it meant a meeting between 
Danton and Lafayette, and, as Freron remarks in 
his journal, ‘Cela serait curieux.”* Perhaps they 
did not meet. 

The campaign continually directed against Danton 
was as active in this matter as in all others. It 
gives one, for instance, an insight into the manage- 
ment and discipline of the guards to learn that 
“Coutra, a corporal, went about asking for signa- 
tures against Danton’s nomination.”* He had 
just risen above the of his enemies. 
November had put him on a sure footing again, 
and in January he reached the place he had had so 
long in view, the administration of Paris. 

It will be remembered that the voting was by 
two degrees. The electors nominated an “ electoral 
college,” who elected the Commune and its officers. 
Already in October Danton had been put into the 
electoral college by twenty-six members chosen by 
his Section, but not without violent opposition. 
Finally, after eight ballots, on the 31st of January 
1791, he became a member of the administration 
of the town—the twenty-second on a list of thirty- 
six elected. He failed, however, in his attempt to 

} Aulard. The other biographers all assume that he did not 


resign, 
3 Dratewr dus Pewee, vol. iil, No. 24. 
2 Tbid,, vol. vi. No.'27. 
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be chosen “ Procureur,” and through all the year 
1791 he keeps his place in the administration of 
Paris merely as a stepping-stone. He does not 
speak much in the Council. He used his partial 
success only for the purpose of attaining a definite 
position {rom which he could exercise some measure 
of executive control ; this position he finally attains 
(as we shall see) in the following December, and it is 
from it that he is able to direct the movement of 
1792. 

"Fhe year 1791 does not form a unit in the story 
of the Revolution. It is cut sharply in two by the 
flight of the King in June. Before that event 
things went with a certain quietude, The tendency 
to reaction and the tendency to extreme democracy 
are to be discovered, but there can be no doubt 
that a kind of lassitude has taken the public mind. 
After all, the benefits of the Revolution are there. 
The two years of discussion, the useless acrimony 
of the preceding autumn, began to weary the voters 
—there is a sentiment of joviality abroad. 

After the flight of the King all is changed. Toa 
period of development there succeeds a period of 
violent advance, and of retreat yet more violent ; 
there appears in France the first mention of the 
word republic, and all the characters that hung 
round Lafayette come definitely into conflict with 
the mass of the people. The action of the troops 
on the Champ de Mars opens the first of those im- 
passable gulfs between the parties, and from that 
moment onward there arise the hatreds that are 
only satisfied by the death of political opponents. 

In that first period, then, which the death of 
Mirabeau was to disturb, the 18th of April to 
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endanger, and the flight of the King to close, 
Danton’s réle, like that of all the democrats, is effaced. 
Why should it not be? The violent discussions that 
followed the affair of Nancy led, as it were, to a 
double satisfaction: the loyal party saw that after 
all the Radicals were not destroying the State ; the 
Radicals, on the other hand, had learnt that the 
loyalists could do nothing distinctly injurious to 
the nation without being discovered. At least, 
they thought they had learnt this truth. They did 
not know how for months Mirabeau had been in the 
pay of the Court, and how the executive power had 
concerned itself with the King rather than with the 
nation. 

A sign of this appeasement in the violence of the 
time (a movement, by the way, which was exactly 
what Danton desired) is his letter to La Rochefou- 
cauld, the president of the Department, when the 
successful election, which I have described above, 
was known. This letter, one of the very few which 
Danton has left, is a singularly able composition. 
He alludes to the mistrust which had been felt when 
his name was mentioned; he does not deny the 
insurrectionary character of the quarter of Paris 
which he inspired. But he replies: “I will let my 
actions, now that I hold public office, prove my 
attitude, and if I am in a position of responsibility, 
it will have a special value in showing that I was 
right to continually claim the public control of 
administrative functions.” The whole of the long 
letter? is very well put; it is Danton himself that 
speaks, and it is hard to doubt that at this moment 


4 The letter will be found in M. Etienne Charavay's Assemblée 
Electorale, p. 437- 
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he also was one of those who thought they were 
touching the end of the reform, that goal which 
always fled from the men who most sincerely 
sought it. 

He did not, however, come often to the Council 
—to less than a quarter of its sittings, at the most ; 
moreover, the men who composed it still looked 
upon him with suspicion ; and when, on the 4th of 
May, the committees were drawn up, his name was 
omitted. He asked on the next day to be inscribed 
on the committee that contained Sieyés, and his 
Tequest was granted. 

The activity of Danton during these few months 
was not even shown at the Cordeliers; though that 
club occasionally heard him, it was at the Jacobins 
that he principally spoke. 

This famous club, on which the root of the Revolu- 
tion so largely depends, was at this period by no 
means the extreme and Robespierrian thing with 
which we usually associate the name. It hardly 
even called itself ‘the Jacobins” yet, but clung 
rather to its original name of “Friends of the 
Constitution.” Its origin dated from the little 
gathering of Breton deputis who were in the habit, 
while the Assembly was still at Versailles of meeting 
together to discuss a common plan of action. When 
the Assembly came to Paris, this society, in which 
by that time a very large number of deputies had 
enrolled themselves, took up their place in the hall 
of the Dominicans or “ Jacobins,” just off the Rue 
St. Honoré. (Its site is just to the east of the 
square of Vendéme to-day.) It was a union of all 
those who desired reform, and in the first part of 
the year 1790 it had been remarkable for giving 
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a common ground where the moderate and ex- 
tremist, all who desired reform, could meet. The 
Duc de Broglie figures among its presidents. It 
was the Royalists, the extreme Court party, that 
dubbed these “Friends of the Constitution” 
“ Jacobins,” and it was not till somewhat later 
that they themselves adopted and gloried in the 
nickname. It was composed not only of deputies, 
but of all the best-born and best-bred of the Parisian 
reformers, drawn almost entirely from the noble or 
professional classes, and holding dignified sessions, 
to which the public were not admitted. 

Almost at the same moment, namely, towards the 
autumn and winter of 1790, two features appeared 
in it. First, the Moderates begin to leave it, and 
the schism which finally produced the “ Feuillants ” 
is formed; secondly, there come in from all over 
France demands from the local popular societies 
to be affiliated to the great club in Paris. These 
demands were granted. There arises a kind of 
“ Jacobin order,” which penetrates even to the 
Tittle country towns, everywhere preaches the same 
doctrine, everywhere makes it its business to keep 
a watch against reaction. These local clubs de- 
pended with a kind of superstition upon the decrees 
of what, without too violent a metaphor, we may 
call the “ Mother House” in Paris; it was this 
organisation that aroused the apathy of provincial 
France and trained the new voters in political 
discussion, and it was this also that was later 
captured by Robespierre, who, like a kind of high 
priest, directed a disciplined body wherever the 
affiliated societies existed. 

Danton first jomed the society at the very mo- 
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ment when this double change was in progress, in 
September 1790. His energies, which were employed 
in the club to arrange the difficulty with the Moder- 
ates (if that were possible), were also used (to quote 
a well-known phrase) in “letting France hear 
Paris.” The Cordeliers had been essentially Paris- 
ian; steeped in that feeling, Danton spoke from the 
Rue St. Honoré to the whole nation. 

It is with the end of March that he begins to be 
heard, in a speech attacking Collot d’Herbois ; for 
that unpleasant fellow was then a Moderate. It is 
apropos of that speech that the “Sabbats Jaco- 
bites” give us the satirical rhyme on Danton, which 
recalls his face when he spoke, looking all the uglier 
for the energy which he put into his words :— 





“ Monsieur Danton, 
Quittez cet air farouche, 
Monsieur Danton, 
On vous prenaait > pour un démon,” ? 

On the 3rd of April it was known in Paris that 
Mirabeau was dead. He had been killed with the 
overwork of attempting to save the King from 
himself. A masterly intrigue, a double dealing 
which was hidden for a generation, had exhausted 
him, and in the terrible strain of balancing such 
opposite interests as those of France, which he 
adored, and Louis, whom he served, his two years 
of struggle suddenly fell upon him and crushed him. 
He smiled at the sun and called it God’s cousin, 
boasted like a genius, gave a despairing phrase to 
the monarchy, demanded sleep, and died. 

Danton had always, from a long way off, under- 
stood his brother in silk and with the sword. On 


11 quote from M. Aulard, Rév. Francaise, March 14, 1893. 
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this day he passionately deplored the loss. Like all 
Paris, the Jacobins forgot Mirabeau’s treason, and 
remembered his services when the news of his sudden 
death fell upon them. From their tribune Danton 
spoke in terms in which he almost alone foretold 
the coming reaction, and he was right. The King, 
hardly restrained from folly by the compromise 
of the great statesman, plunged into it when his 
support was withdrawn. He had been half Mira- 
beau’s man, now he was all Antoinette’s. 

It was the fatal question of religion that precipi- 
tated the crisis. Louis could not honestly receive 
the public Easter communion from a constitutional 
priest. On the other hand, he had received it 
quietly in his household. He chose to insist upon 
a public ceremony, and to go in state to St. Cloud 
for his Easter duties. It was upon April 18th, a 
day or two more than a fortnight after Miraheau’s 
death, that he would have set out. As one might 
have expected, the streets filled at once. The 
many battalions of the National Guard who were 
on the democratic side helped the people to stop 
the carriage ; in their eyes, as in that of the popu- 
Jace, the King’s journey to St. Cloud was only part 
of the scheme to leave Paris to raise an army against 
the Assembly.? 

On the other hand, those of the National Guard 
who obeyed Lafayette* could not, by that very fact, 
move until Lafayette ordered them. Thus the 
carriage was held for hours, until at last, in despair, 
the King went back to the Tuileries. 


1 Note that Lafayette in bis Memoirs (vol. iii. p. 64) talks of 
Danton “ at the head of his battalion.” I doubt an error on the 
part of a soldier whose business it was to know his own command, 

3 e.g. that of the quarter of the Carmelites (ibid.). 
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Meanwhile, what had occurred at the Hétel de 
Ville? The testimony is contradictory and the 
whole story confused, but the truth seems to have 
been something of this kind. Lafayette certainly 
called on the administration of the Department 
and asked for martial law. Bailly as certainly was 
willing to grant it. Danton was called from his 
rank and came to oppose it; but did he end ‘the 
matter by his speech? Camille Desmoulins’ says 
so, und draws a fine picture of Danton carrying 
the administration with him, as he carried the club 
or the street. But Desmoulins is often inaccurate, 
and here his account is improbable. Danton’s own 
note of the circumstance (which he thought worthy 
of being pinned to his family papers) runs: “ I was 
present at the Department when MM. the command- 
ant and the mayor demanded martial law.” Nothing 
more. 

Desmoulins makes another mistake when he at- 
tributes to Danton the letter which was written to 
the King, and which was sent on the night of the 
18th; it reproached him for his action, sharply 
criticised his rejection of constitutional priests. It 
was not Danton, it was Talleyrand (a member also 
of the Department) who wrote this letter. 

It is probable that Danton and Talleyrand knew 
each other. Talleyrand was a good judge of men, 
and would have many strings to his bow—we know 
that he depended upon Danton’s kindness at a 
critical moment in 1792—but the style of the letter 
is not Danton’s, and the document as we find it in 
Schmidt is definitely ascribed to Talleyrand. 

This is all we can gather as to his place in the 

1 Révolutions de France et Brabant, No. 74. 
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popular uprising to prevent the King's leaving 
Paris. A placard of some violence issued from 
the Cordeliers, saying that he had “‘ forbidden Lafa- 
yette to fire on the people ;” but Danton disowned 
it in a meeting of the Department. 

This much alone is certain, that the 18th of 
April had finally put Danton and Lafayette face 
to face, and that in the common knowledge of Paris 
they would be the heads of opposing forces in the 
next crisis. But their réles turned out to be the 
very opposite of what men would have predicted. 
It was Lafayette who shot and blustered, and had 
his brief moment of power; it was Danton who 
made a flank movement and achieved a final vic- 
tory. For the next crisis was the flight of the 
King. 

It would be irrelevant to give the story of this 
flight in the life of Danton. Our business is to 
understand Danton by following the exact course 
of his actions during June and July, and by describ- 
ing exactly the nature of the movement in which 
his attitude took the form which we are investi- 
gating. 

Two things command the attention when we 
study the France of 1791. France was monarchic 
and France was afraid. History knows what was 
1o follow ; the men of the time did not. There lay 
in their minds the centuries of history that had 
been ; their future was to them out of conception, 
und as unreal as our future is to us. You may 
notice from the very first moment of the true revolu- 
tion a passion for the King. For most he is a 
father, but for all a necessary man. They took 
him back to Paris ; they forced him to declarations 
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of loyalty, and then, with the folly of desire, ac- 
cepted as real an emotion which they had actually 
dictated. Such was the movement of the 4th of 
February 1790; such the sentiment of the Federa- 
tion in July of that year. And the people under- 
stood his reluctance in taking communion from a 
nonjuring priest, however much the upper class 
might be astonished. What no one understood was 
that only Mirabeau stood between the Crown and 
its vilest temptations ; only his balance of genius, 
his great and admirable fault of compromise, pre- 
vented Louis from yielding to his least kingly part, 
and while he lived the king of the French preferred 
the nation to his own person, But Mirabeau was 
dead. They did well to mourn him, those who had 
smelt out his treason and guessed the weakness of 
the artist in him; they did well to forgive him; 
his head misunderstood France, but his broad French 
shoulders had supported her. The 18th of April 
was a direct consequence of his death; the 21st 
of June was a fall through a broken bridge: Louis 
had yielded to himself. 

Well, France was also afraid. This democracy 
(as it had come to be), an experiment based upon a 
vision, knew how perilous was the path between the 
old and the new ideals. She feared the divine 
sunstroke that threatens the road to Damascus. In 
that passage, which was bounded on either side by 
an abyss, her feet went slowly, one before the other, 
and she looked backward continually. In the twist- 
ing tides at night her one anchor to the old time was 
the monarchy. Thus when Louis fled the feeling 
was of a prop broken. France only cried out for 
one thing—“ Bring the King back.” Tie up the 
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beam—a makeshift—anything rather than a new 
foundation. 

Here is the attitude of Danton in this crisis. 
France is not republican ; his friends in Paris are. 
Heinclines to France. It was Danton more than any 
other one man who finally prepared the Republic, 
yet the Republic was never with him an idea. The 
consequences of the Republic were his goal; as 
for the systems, systems were not part of his mind. 
At the close of this chapter we shall see him over- 
throwing the Crown ; he did it because he thought 
it the one act that could save France; but the 
Crown as an idea he never hated: he lived in 
existing things. 

These were the reasons that made him hesitate 
at this date. A man understanding Europe, he 
saw that the governments were not ready to move ; 
a man understanding his own country, he saw that 
it would have the King in his place again ; a man, 
on the other hand, who had met and appreciated 
the idealists, he saw that the Republic already 
existed in the mind; and a man who understood 
the character of his fellows better than did any 
contemporary, he saw that the men who were 
bound to lead were inclined to 2 declaration against 
the King. He suffered more than his action should 
have warranted, and he goes through a sharp few 
days of danger on account of association and of 
friends in spite of all his caution. 

When Louis was known to have fled, and when 
Paris, vigilant beyond the provinces, and deceived 
by the declaration of April, had undergone its first 
wave of passion, the word Republic began to be 
spoken out loud. The theorists found themselves 
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for once in accordance with public humour; and 
against the keenness, if not the numbers, of those 
who petitioned for the deposition of the King on 
his return, there stood two barriers—the Assembly 
and the moderate fortunes of the capital. Danton 
lived with the former, thought with the latter, and 
was all but silent. 

The bust of Louis XIV. before the Hétel de 
Ville was broken; men climbed on ladders to 
chisel off the lilies from the palaces, and there 
soon appears a new portent: some one cries 
out, “Only a Republic can defend itself at the 
last.” 

To this somewhat confused cry for a Republic 
came the very sharp announcement from no less a 
person than Condorcet. Condorcet, the moderate 
and illumined, was also half a visionary, and there 
had always floated in his mind the system of con- 
tract by which England had excused the movement 
of 1688, but which France took seriously. England 
had for him the attraction which it had for all the 
professionals of that date—an attraction which 
lasted till the disasters of 1870, and which you 
may yet discover here and there among those who 
are the heirs of Lamartine. England had given them 
Locke, and Condorcet’s reasoning on the King’s 
flight reads like a passage from the Bill of Rights. 
Yet he was a good and sincere man, and died through 
simplicity of heart. 

On the 4th of July, ten days or more after the 
King had been brought back to Paris,? it was Con- 

1 See his Collected Works, vol. xii. pp. 264, 265. 

2M. Aulard points out an error in Condorcet’s own note (xii. 


P. 267), where it is mentioned as the 12th of July: but the Boucke 
de Fer of the roth gives 1s the above date over these two speeches. 
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dorcet who made the demand for the Republic; in 
a speech at Fauchet’s club he asked for a National 
Convention to settle the whole matter. He wrote 
80 in the papers? all through July, and even after 
the affair of the Champ de Mars he continued his 
agitation. 

Now how do we know Danton’s attitude? The 
Cordeliers presented a petition of June 2rst itself 
and demanded the Republic. It is largely from this 
document that the error has arisen. But Danton 
was not then with the Cordeliers; his name does 
not appear. It is at the Jacobins that he is heard, 
and the Jacobins took up a distinctly monarchical 
position. They all rose in a body on the 22nd and 
passed a unanimous vote in favour of the constitu- 
tion and the King’ Danton was present when 
this vote was passed, and he had just heard the 
hissing of the Cordeliers’ petition; he was silent. 
Thomas Payne is demanding the Republic in the 
Montteur ; Sieyés replies for the monarchy ;* even 
Robespierre tardily speaks in favour of ideas and 
against change of etiquette; Marat shouts for a 
dictator ;‘ Danton, almost alone, refuses to be 
certain. On June 23rd he spoke at the Jacobins 
in favour of a council to be elected by the Depart- 
ments immediately, but he proposed nothing as to 
its actions ; it was merely his permanent idea of a 
central, strong power. 

Lafayette amused himself by arresting people who 


1 Hie wrote # fonny, Kite letter (ong other things), tp 
Repuiats of July 46, describing 4 ““mechanical king,” the 


is practic 
Foce See Soci des Tacobins, vol. i. p. S42. 
3 Monitewr, July 36, r791- 
4 Ami dus Peuple, Jane 22, 179%. 
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repeated this in the street, but Lafayette hated 
Danton blindly. Nothing republican can be made 
of a speech which his enemies said was “a loop- 
hole for Orleans.” 

Danton attacked Lafayette: he saw persons more 
clearly than ideas, and Lafayette was Danton’s 
nightmare. He was that being which of ali on 
earth Danton thought most dangerous, the epitome 
of all the faults which he attacked to the day of 
his death; in Louis, in Robespierre, “The weak 
man in power.” He drove him out of the Jacobins 
on the 2rst, and later in the day gave the cry 
against his enemy in the street, which the fears of 
the Assembly so much exaggerated. 

For the events of the twenty-four hours had all 
added to his natural opposition to Lafayette, and 
as we relate them from Danton’s standpoint, we 
shall see this much of truth in the idea that he Jed 
the movement, namely, that the three days of the 
King’s flight and recapture, while they put Lafayette 
into a position of great power, made also Danton 
his antagonist, the leader of the protest against the 
general’s methods. It is the more worthy of re- 
mark that in such conditions the word “ Republic ” 
never crossed his lips. 

At eleven o’clock at night on the Monday of the 
King’s flight, Danton and Desmoulins were coming 
home alone from the Jacobins. Each remarked to 
the other the emptiness of the streets and the lack 
of patrols, and at that moment, when the evasion 
was little suspected, each was in a vague doubt 
that Lafayette had some reason for concentrating 
the National Guard. Desmoulins will even have 

1 Révolutions de France ot de Brabant, No. 82. 
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it that he saw him enter the palace, as the two 
friends passed the Tuileries. 

The next morning at the Cordeliers Danton cried 
out against Lafayette for a moment, and then at 
the Jacobins he made the speech that has been 
mentioned above. Continually he attacks the man 
who was preparing a counter-revolution, but I do not 
believe he would have attached the least import- 
ance at that moment to a change in the etiquette 
of government. Thus, as the Department was sent 
for by the Assembly in the afternoon, Danton came 
later than his colleagues, provided himself with a 
guard, and as he crossed the Tuileries gardens he 
harangued the people, but against Lafayette, not 
against the King. 

Now, to make sure of this feature, the duel be- 
tween Lafayette and Danton, and to see that it is 
the principal thing at the time, turn once more to 
the scene at the Jacobins, and compare it with 
Lafayette’s Memoirs, and you will find that Danton 
was the terror of the saviour of two worlds, and 
that it was upon Lafayette that Danton had massed 

Here is Danton at the Jacobins, sitting by Des- 
moulins’s side ; he goes to the tribune and speaks 
upon the disgrace and danger that the Moderates 
have brought about. When Lafayette entered 
during the speech, he turned upon him suddenly, 
and launched one of those direct phrases which 
made him later the leader of the Convention: “TI 
am going to talk as though I were at the bar of 
God’s justice, and I will say before you, M. Lafayette, 
what I would say in the presence of Him who 
reads all hearts. ... How was it that you, who 
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pretend to know nothing of me, tried to corrupt me 
to your views of treason? .. . How was it that 
you arrested those who in last February demanded 
the destruction of Vincennes? You are present ; 
try to give a clear reason. . . . How was it that the 
very same men were on guard when the King tried 
to go to St. Cloud on the 18th of April were on 
guard last night when the King fled? . . . ¥ will 
not mention the 6000 men? whom you have picked 
as a garrison for the King; only answer clearly 
these three accusations. For in their light you, 
who answered with your head that the King should 
not fly, are either a traitor or a fool For either 
you have permitted him to fly, or else you under- 
took a responsibility which you could not fulfil: 
in the best case, you are not capable of command- 
ing the guard. . . . I will leave the tribune, for I 
have said enough.” * 

This is clear enough in all conscience to show what 
was Danton’s main pre-occupation in the days of 
June ry9t. And if, upon the other hand, you will 
turn to Lafayette’s Memoirs, the third volume, the 
83rd and following pages, you will find that Danton 
was Lafayette’s pre-occupation, and that he makes 
this moment the occasion to deliver the most 
definite and (luckily) the most demonstrably false 
of his many accusations of venality. He tells us 
that he could not reply because it would have 


1 This is not a rhetorical it indicates, as will be 
seen later in the chapter, the very number that finally formed the 
garrison of the palaco—a hitherto noticed, and well 
worth remembering, for it how Lafayette’s accusations are 
half the trath. He had Danton, and he had told him 


many of his plans, Danton hed not acceded, but he used the 
3 Revolutions de France et de Brabamt, No. 83. 
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“cost Montmorin his life ;” that Montmorin “ had 
the receipt for the 100,000 francs;” that Danton 
had been “reimbursed to the extent of 100,000 
francs for a place worth 10,000,” and so forth. We 
know now exactly the amount of compensation paid 
to him and his colleagues at the court of appeal, and 
we know that Lafayette, writing a generation later, 
animated by a bitter hatred, and remembering that 
somebody had paid Danton something, and with 
his head full of vague rumours of bribing, has fallen 
into one of those unpardonable errors common to 
vain and vacillating men. But at this juncture 
the main point that should be seized is that Danton 
was taking the opportunity of the King’s evasion 
to attack Lafayette with all his might, and that a 
generation later the old man chiefly remembered 
Danton as leading the popular anger which the 
commander of the guard thought himself bound to 
repress. It is this that will explain why Danton, 
who so carefully avoided giving the word for the 
Republican “‘ false start,” was yet marked out, fled, 
and returned to lead the opposition. 

The Cordeliers followed Danton’s lead. They got 
up a petition,’ signed by 30,000 in Paris, demanding 
that the affair should be laid before the country, 
but not demanding the abolition of the mon- 
archy. Memdar, their president, declared himself a 
monarchist. But the petition, though read at the 
Assembly, was not adopted, and, on the gth of 
July, the Cordeliers presented another. Charles de 
Lameth (who was president that fortnight) refused 
toreadit. The Assembly, in other words, was dumb; 
it was determined (like its successor a year later) 

On June 24. 
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to do nothing—an attitude which (for all it knew) 
might be very wise, and those who were following 
Danton determined upon a definite policy. On 
Friday the 15th, at the Jacobins, it was determined 
to draw up a petition which begged that the Assem- 
bly should first recognise Louis as having abdicated 
by his flight, unless the nation voted his reinstate- 
ment, and secondly (in case the nation did not do 
so), take measures to have him constitutionally 
replaced. Now the constitution was monarchist. 

The petition was to be taken to be read at the 
Champ de Mars on the altar, and there to obtain 
signatures. It was drawn up by Danton, Sergent, 
Lanthanas, Ducanel, and Brissot, who wrote it out 
and worded most of it. The events that follow must 
be noted with some care, because on their exact 
sequence depends our judgment of Lafayette’s 
action and of Danton’s politics. 

On Saturday’ the 16th, about mid-day, 2 deputa- 
tion of four from the Jacobins came to the Champ 
de Mars. The petition was read by a little light- 
haired Englishman on one side, and by a red-haired 
Frenchman in a red coat on the other ; picturesque 
but unimportant details. Danton leapt on to the 
corner of the altar, and read it again to the thick of 
the crowd. The signatures were written in great 
numbers, and when the completed document was 
about to start for the Assembly, when the deputa- 
tion that was to take it was already formed, it was 
suddenly spread abroad that the Assembly had passed 
a vote exonerating Louis. 

The Jacobins were appealed to, and replied that 


11 follow Aulard i this as to the general scheme, and largely as 
to authorities also. 
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under the conditions the petition which they had 
drawn up could not be presented. The Cordeliers, 
however, lost their tempers, and Robert determined. 
to draw up a new petition. Now in this second 
action Danton took no part. It was this new peti- 
tion that (signed by Robert, Peyre, Vachard, and 
Demoy) was drawn up hastily in the Champ de Mars 
on Sunday the 17th, to this that the 6000 signatures 
were attached, and this which demanded a “ Con- 
vention to judge the King.” There followed the 
proclamation of martial law, the appearance of La- 
fayette and Bailly in the Champ de Mars with the 
red flag, the conflict between the National Guard 
and the crowd, and all that is called the “‘ Massacre 
of the Champ de Mars.” 

That petition was not signed by Danton.’ He 
was not even present,? as we know from his speech 
on his election to be “ Substitut-Procureur,” and 
especially from the fact that in the fortnight of 
terror, when the red flag stood over the Hétel de 
Ville, when the democrats were arrested or in 
hiding, when the door of the Cordeliers was shut 
and nailed, and when the Radical newspapers were 
suppressed, no warrant of arrest could be issued, 
because there existed nothing definite against him. 
Lafayette was determined, however, to act in a 
military fashion, and on the 4th of August the 
arrest of Danton was ordered, on some other plea 

1 Aulard is my authority for the fact that the actual text of this 
second petition disappeared in 1873, when the H6tel de Ville was 
burt by the Commune, but that’ Berchez saw it before that 
event, and carefully drew up alist of the prmcipalnames. Danton 
is not among them. 

2The Courrser Francais of July 22 asks if “ the man in holland 


trousers and a grey waistcoat was Danton,” but says nothing 
more, 
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which he alludes to in his speech of the next Janu- 
ary, but the exact terms of which have not come 
down to us. 

He had left Paris at once when he saw that 
Lafayette had practically absolute power for the 
moment. He first went to his father-in-law’s, 
Charpentier, at Rosny-sur-Bois, and then escaped 
to Arcis. Before the warrant was actually made 
out, Lafayette had sent a man to watch him at 
Arcis. He was “ giving a dinner. It would need 
a troop of cavalry to arrest him. Everybody was 
on his side.”! Marseilles and Bar spoke up for 
him. But the attack only grew stronger. On the 
gust of July he moved again to Troyes, to the house 
of Millaud, of his father’s profession, and a friend, 
because he feared a new arrival from Paris who 
seemed a spy." He was there when the warrant 
was sent down to the “ procureur ” for the arrest ; 
the official in question was Beugnot, and Beugnot 
told Danton jocularly that he would not arrest him. 
He did not think this a sufficient guarantee, and 
as his stepfather, Recordain, was off to England to 
buy some machinery for a cotton-mill that he thought 
of starting, Danton went to England with him, and 
remained in this country for a month, staying in 
the house of his stepfather’s sons, who were estab- 
lished in London. It was in the last days of July 
or the first days in August * that he arrived, and he 
did not return to Paris until the appointment of his 


1See the letter published in the Réo. Francarse, April 1893, 


» 325- 

YOratewr du Peuple, viii. No. 16, Not over-trustworthy. 

4 Possibly later." Beugnot seems to speak as though Danton wax 
still in Troyes on at lesst as late a date as the Oth of August 
(Mémoires, 1. pp. 249-250). 
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friend Garran de Coulon as President of the Court 
of Appeal. He appears again at the Jacobins on the 
rath of September ; some say he was in Paris on 
the roth.’ 

It would be of the utmost interest to know how 
he passed those thirty or forty days. Unfortunately 
there is no direct evidence as to whom he met or 
what negotiations he entered into. As to his English 
acquaintances, his letters from Priestley and Christie, 
the relations he had with Talleyrand, and their 
common diplomacy for the English alliance—all 
these properly belong to Danton in power, the min- 
ister directing France after August 1792, and it is 
in that place that they will be dealt with. Of his- 
torical events in his voyage we have none, and 
there is no more regrettable gap in the very discon- 
nected series of ascertained facts concerning him. 

On his return, he discovered that the Section of 
the Théatre Francais had named him a member of 
the electoral college which sat at the Archbishop’s 
palace. Many members of this Assembly had been 
arrested, or had fled during Lafayette’s violent 
efforts of reaction in August and September. The 
new Parliament which had just met did not decree 
an amnesty (as it was asked to do on the 5th of 
September), but it was of course far more demo- 
cratic than the old Assembly, and it was under- 
stood to be tacitly in favour of the return of those 
whom Lafayette had driven out. Following Dan- 
ton’s example, they slowly came back ; but a curious 
incident shows how much of the danger remained. 


1 Since writing the above I notice that M. Aulard in the same 
asticle quotes a remark of Danton’s in the Electoral Assembly of 
September roth. This is taken from the procés verbal of the 
Assembly, and M, Charavay cated it to M. Aulard. 
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On the 13th of September the Parliament, at the 
desire of the King, voted the amnesty. While it 
was actually voting, a constable called Damien got 
into the gallery of the hall in which Danton and the 
electors were debating, and sent a note to the presi- 
dent asking him to allow the arrest. The president 
and the electoral college (who did not like Danton, 
by the way, and who would not give him more than 
forty votes when it came to electing members for 
Paris) yet ordered the arrest by Damien, and it 
was only when they learnt of the amnesty that, on 
Danton’s own motion, he was released. 

It has just been said that Danton failed to be 
elected: let us point out the conditions under 
which the Legislative met, that short Parliament 
of one year which made the war, and saw to its 
dismay the end of the monarchy. 

The Legislative was not elected in one of those 
moments of decision which were the formative 
points of the Revolution. It came upon a very 
curious juncture, and showed in all its first acts a 
marked indecision. 

The members were chosen under the action of a 
peculiar combination, or rather confusion of emo- 
tions. The King had fled, had been recaptured. 
France, of many possible evils, had chosen what 
she believed to be the least when she reinstated him. 
“The New Pact ” was accepted even by those who 
had spoken of the Republic in July. Condorcet, 
who had led the civic theorists towards the Republic, 
Jeads them also now in this movement of reconcilia~ 
tion. Again, these were the first elections held 
since the middle class and the peasantry had been 
given the suffrage over the heads of the artisans: 
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it was the most sober part of France that dictated 
the policy of the moment. The divisions that the 
King’s flight had laid bare, the sharp reaction and 
terror of the Champ de Mars—all these were forgotten. 

Thus the Parliament will not have Garran-Conlon 
for its first president, and yet on the next day passes 
the extreme democratic etiquette as to the recep- 
tion of the King should he visit the Assembly. Next 
day it repeals this, and when the King does visit 
the Assembly, he is met by an outburst of loyalty 
and affection. 

As to parties, the power lay, as it always does in 
a French Assembly, with the centre—some three 
hundred men, unimportant, of no fixed idea, unless 
indeed it were to keep the Legislative to the work 
for which it had been elected, that is, to keep it 
moving moderately on the lines Jaid down for it by 
the constitution of 1791. 

The right, well organised, Joyal and brave, was 
Feuillant ; that is, it was monarchic*and constitu- 
tional, but more monarchic than constitutional. It 
was the support of Lafayette, and on the whole the 
centre would vote with it on any important occasion. 

But there sat on the left a group less compact, 
full of personal ambitions and personal creeds, con- 
taining almost all the orators whose names were to 
make famous the following year. It was but a group 
of 130 men, even if we include all those who signed 
the register of the Jacobins when the Assembly 
met; yet it was destined, ill-disciplined as it was, 
part wild and part untrue, to lead all France. Why? 
Because the King was to make impossible the action 
of the moderates, because his intrigue made French- 
men choose between him and France, and in the in- 
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evitable war the men who were determined to realise 
the Revolution could not but be made the leaders. 
As has been said above, Danton was not elected. 
The electoral college, of which he was a member, 
chose Moderates for the most part, such as Pastoret 
and De Quincy, and the narrow suffrage represented 
the true drift of Parisian feeling only in the case of a 
few—De Séchelles, Brissot, Condorcet, and a handful 
of others. But though Danton did not sit in the 
Legislative he was free for action in two other 
directions, which (as it turned out) were the com- 
manding positions in the great changes that came 
with the war. He was free to attain an adminis- 
trative position in the municipality of Paris, and he 
was free to use his power of oratory at the Jacobins. 
As to the first, it came with his moderate but 
important success in the municipal elections at the 
close of the year. Bailly, frightened out of place, 
half-regretting his action of the Champ de Mars, 
had resigned, ‘and Pétion, on November 16th, was 
elected in his place. Only ten thousand voted, and 
he obtained 6700 votes. On the same day the Pro- 
cureur of the new Commune was to be elected. A 
Procureur under the new system was a position of 
the greatest importance. He was, so to speak, the 
advocate of the town, its tribune in the governing 
body, and with his two substitutes (who aided and 
occasionally replaced him) was meant to form a 
kind of small committee whose business was to 
watch the interests and to define the attitude of 
the electorate whenever those interests were in 
jeopardy or that attitude was opposed to the policy 
of the elected body. These three positions were 
dangerous, but would lead to popularity, and perhaps 
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to power, if they were directed by a certain kind of 
ability. It was precisely such a power, the quality 
of a tribune, that Danton knew himself to possess. 

His candidature for the principal position was 
cordially supported by the Cordeliers, but the 
Jacobins were divided, and they hesitated. Manuel 
was elected, and Danton obtained only the third 
place. This vote, however, was not decisive, and 
there was a second ballot on December the 2nd. In 
this Manuel was definitely elected. 

Cahier de Gerville {the second substitute) was 
made Minister of the Interior, and Danton, on De- 
cember 6th,’ was elected to his place by a majority 
of 500 over Collot d’Herbois. It was from this 
position that he prepared the roth of August, and 
it was still as substitute that he remained side by 
side with the insurrectionary commune, and lend- 
ing it something of legal sanction when the King was 
overthrown. 

Let me, before leaving this point, define exactly 
the position in which his new dignity placed him. 
Three men were charged with the advocacy of 
public opinion, the Procureur and his two substitutes. 
Manuel, who was elected to the principal position, 
was energetic, kindly, and conscientious, but a man 
of no genius; he was good to Madame de Staél in 
the days of September, as is apparent from her 
rather contemptuous description of how she ap- 
pealed to him for safety; he did his very best 
(with no power in his hands) to stop the massacres 
at that same time. He was fond of work, and a 
little pompous in his idea of office; he was, there- 


1 His election was not declared till the 7th, but was known on 
the 6th. 
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fore, a man who would only leave his substitutes the 
less important work to do, and, from close by, 
would have been the dominating member of the 
three. On the other hand, his lack of decision and 
of initiative effaced him in moments of danger or of 
new departures, and it is thus his second substitute 
who seems to lead when seen from a distance, from 
the point of view of the people, who only look 
round when there is a noise. 

The first substitute was Desmousseaux. He had 
not resigned, and had therefore not been re-elected. 
Forming part of the old Commune, and in office 
since the winter of 1790, he was a Moderate by 
preference and long tradition. 

As for Danton himself, standing third in the 
group, it was for him a position of honour and of 
dignity. That part of him which was so capable 
of high office and so desirous of an opportunity to 
act was well served by the election. It seemed 
to put a term to the misconceptions which his 
person, his faults, and the course of the Revolution 
had created. But the great stream of events moved 
him at their will. This office wherein he desired to 
appear settled at last, to show himself an adminis- 
trator rather than a leader of unreasoning men, was 
precisely suited in case of danger to call out those 
other qualities which had made him despised by 
many whom he himself respected, and had aroused 
against him hatred—a passion which he himself 
had never allowed to arise from anger. 

If the spirit of r7gt had been kept, and if after 
so many false promises the Revolution had been 
really accomplished, then the official, or, if you will, 
the statesman, would have appeared in him. I 
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can see him in the difficulties which even a settled 
kingdom would have had to meet, convincing his 
contemporaries as he has convinced posterity. He 
was the man to impress on others the true attitude 
of Europe—the only diplomat among the patriots. 
His disadvantages were of the kind that are for- 
gotten in the constant proof of ability; and his 
learning, which was exactly of the kind to be used 
in the new régime (a knowledge of languages, of 
law, of surrounding nations, a combination of detail 
and of comprehension)—this learning would have 
made necessary a man so popular with the people 
to be ruled, and, in the matter of the heart, so 
honestly devoted to his country. Had France, I 
say, by some miracle been spared her Passion, and 
had she been permitted to be happier and to do less 
for the world, then as the new régime settled into 
the lower reaches of quiet and content, I believe 
Danton would have remained for us a name, per- 
haps less great, but certainly among the first. Eng- 
land has been permitted. She has been given good 
fortune, and no fate has asked her to save civilisa- 
tion with her blood, and therefore in England we are 
accustomed to such careers; men whose origin, 
whose exterior, and whose faults might have exiled 
them, have yet been seen to rise from the municipal 
to the imperial office, because they were possessed 
of supreme abilities, and because they devoted those 
abilities to the service of England. They have died 
in honour. 

I will not discuss what it was that made the war. 
There are no causes. Burke raved like a madman, 
but then so did Marat. The King was alienated by 
the clerical laws, but nothing is an excuse for treason. 
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Pilnitz was an affront and even a menace, but it 
was not a declaration of war. There were peoples 
behind the kings, as Mayence tragically proved ; 
and if France fought intolerable evils, she also seemed 
the iconoclast when she put out the altar-lamp, 
which she is lighting again with her own hand. 
There are no causes. Only, if you will look and see 
how Europe has lived, and how our great things have 
been done, you will find nothing but armies upon 
armies marching past, and our history is an epic 
whose beginning is lost, whose books are Ronces- 
valles and Cortenuova and Waterloo, and whose 
end is never reached. The war came, and with it 
a definite necessity to choose between France and 
the Crown. In that crisis Danton is thrown back 
upon insurrection. He, who desired men to forget 
the days of October, was compelled to the roth of 
August because he was aroused. Even the mas- 
sacres were attached to his name, and there still 
trails after him an easy flow of accusation, only a 
little less sordid or less terrible. 

To follow his action during the first months of 1772, 
to hear his speeches on the war, and to note his 
policy, we must leave him at his post in the Com- 
mune (where we shall find him again when Paris 
rises in the summer), and see how he stands for 
the Mountain at the Jacobins. 

This club was now definitely the organ of the left. 
Tt was after Danton had been elected, but before 
he was definitely installed in office,’ on the rqth of 
December, a week after the former and five weeks 
before the latter event, that the debate on the 
war was begun at the Jacobins,—a debate of the 


1 January 20, 1792. 
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first importance, because it opened the breach be- 
tween the Girondins and the Mountain, between the 
orators who insisted on going to meet Europe, and 
even on a war of propaganda, and the reformers 
who wished Europe to take the first step, who 
dreaded war or who thought a war of aggression 
immoral. At the head of these last was Robes- 
pierre. But it is not too much to say that in the 
first months of the year Danton was more important 
at the Jacobins than Robespierre. What was his 
attitude? It was part of the general policy upon 
which he had determined: he compromised. In his 
first motion on the 14th of December, he attacked 
the idea of declaring war. On the 16th he still 
attacked it, but in other terms. “I know it must 
come, If any one were to ask me, ‘ Are we to have 
war?’ I would reply {not in argument, but as a 
matter of fact), ‘We shall hear the bugles.” But 
the whole speech is taken up with an argument upon 
its dangers, and especially upon “‘ those who desire 
war in the hope of reaction, who talk of giving us 
a constitution like that of England, in the hope of 
giving us, later, one like that of Turkey.” 

In March and April, the months when the war was 
preparing and was declared, he was silent. And we 
can understand his silence when we turn to his speech 
in the Commune when he was given office. He 
alludes to the false character given him ; he speaks 
of the reputation which his past actions in Paris 
had given; he says things that indicate a deter- 
mination to play the part of a Moderate, and to 
see whether in his case, as in that of so many others, 
there would not be permanence in the compromise 
of the last six months. But there rankled in his 
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mind the insults of the men with whom he sat, 
Condorcet’s disavowal in his paper of so much as 
knowing Danton, and he made a peroration which 
at the time offended, but which possesses for us a 
certain pathos. “ Nature gave me a strong frame, 
and she put into my face the violence of liberty. 
I have not sprung from a family which was weak- 
ened by the protection of the old privileges; my 
existence has been all my own ; I know that I have 
kept and shown my vigour, but in my profession 
and in my private life I have controlled it. IfI was 
carried away by enthusiasm in the first days of our 
regeneration, have I not atoned for it? Have I 
not been ostracised ? . . . I have given myself alto- 
gether to the people, and now that they are beyond 
attack, now that they are in arms and ready to 
break the league uniess it consents to dissolve, I 
will die in their cause if I must, . .. for I love 
them only, and they deserve it. Their courage will 
make them eternal.” 

This outburst is the one occasion of his public life 
in which Danton spoke of himself, and it has the 
ring of genuine emotion ; for in all his harangues 
he preserved, both before and after this, an objec- 
tive attitude, if anything too much bent upon the 
outward circumstances. 

Thus, when the notes came to go between the 
Austrian and the French governments, he was 
silent. He fears that France is unprepared; he 
fears that the King is betraying the nation. How 
much he was a traitor was not known till a far 
later period; but when at least it is proved that 
something is undermining the French people, that, 

11 see in that phrase all Danton’s attitude upon the war, 
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apart from the defeats and the lack of preparation, 
there is treason, then he leaves his silence. The 
policy of the Moderate acting in a settled state is 
no longer possible to any one; the court and the 
nation stood one against the other, and one side or 
the other must be taken by every man. Then he 
put off the conventions which he respected, and 
which he regretted to the end; he went back into 
the street ; he headed the insurrection, destroyed 
the monarchy; for twelve months he took upon 
himself all the responsibility of errors in his own 
policy, and of crime in that of his associates. He 
saved France, but at this expense, that he went out 
of the world with a reputation which he knew to 
be false, that he saw his great powers vulgarised, 
and that he could never possess, either in his own 
mind or before the world, not even in France, his 
true name. The whole of this tragedy is to be 
found in his trial, and here and there in the few 
phrases that escape him in the speeches or with his 
friends. If you sum it up, it comes to this para- 
phrase of a great sentence : Son nom tait flitri, 
mais la France éait libre. 

It was upon April the 18th that the new Girondin 
ministry received the note from Vienna rejecting 
the French proposals of a month before. The poor 
King, who had been protesting his loyalty to the 
nation in Paris, had been protesting in Vienna the 
necessity of sending an army to save him, and 
Austria gave this reply. On April zoth the Assembly 
declared war with practical unanimity’ upon “ the 
King of Hungary and of Bohemia.” But the phrase 
was useless. You might as well put a match into 

2 There was a minority of seven. 
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gunpowder and say, “ It is the sulphur I am after, 
not the charcoal.” Prussia joined, and within a 
year we shall see all Europe at war with France, in 
a war that outlawed and destroyed. 

Danton was right. France was hopelessly un- 
ready. She had not learnt the necessary truth that 
the soldier is a man with a trade. The orators had 
mistaken words for things ; honest and great as they 
were, they had fallen in this matter into the faults 
common to small and dishonest verbiage. The rout 
and panic under De Dillon, his murder by the 
troops, the occupation of Quiévrain, came one upon 
the other. Paris was full of terror and anger in 
proportion to the greatness of ihe things she had 
done, which now seemed all destroyed. “ We said 
and did things that should have convinced the 
world ; we were to be a people unconquerable from 
our love of liberty, and we appear a beaten, panic- 
stricken lot—volunteers and babblers who cannot 
stand fire.” The King dismissed the Girondin 
ministers, even sent Dumouriez away, heard Roland's 
remonstrance, knew that the Assembly was more 
and more against him; but he remained calm. 
There was a plan of the simplest. There was to be 
nothing but a few days of monotonous marching 
between the allies and Paris. Lafayette with his 
army of the centre was on his side. The Assembly 
decreed a great camp of 20,000 men under Paris, 
and the disbanding of the guard; the guard was 
disbanded, but the King vetoed the decree. Lafa- 
yette wrote his letter menacing the Parliament with 
his army; the reaction seemed in full success and 
the invaders secure, when Danton reappeared. 

On the 18th of June he found the old phrases 
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against Lafayette at the Jacobins. “It is a great 
day for France ; Lafayette with only one face on is 
no longer dangerous.” He did not make, but he 
permitted the zoth of June ; and as Paris rose, and 
the immense mob, grotesque, many-coloured, armed 
with all manner of sharp things, passed before the 
Assembly and into the Tuileries, it might have been 
a signal or a warning. The excited citizen makes a 
poor soldier, but if Paris moves the whole great 
body of France stirs. Such giants take long to be 
fully awake, and it is a matter of months to drill 
men; still it is better to let great enemies sleep. 
There was in that foolish, amiable crowd, with its 
pleasure at the sight of the King, its comic idea of 
warning him, something serious underlying. Danton 
will be using it in a very short time ; for there are 
points of attack where mobs are like machine-guns 
—nidiculous in general warfare, but very useful in- 
deed in special conditions, and in these conditions 
invincible. This something serious was that vague 
force (you may call it only an idea) which you will 
never find in an individual, and which you will 
always discover in a mass—the great common man 
which the French metaphysicians have called “ Le 
Peuple ;” that, drilled, is called by the least 
metaphysical an army. 

A week Jater Lafayette appeared. He demanded 
the right to use the army, and July opened with the 
certainty of civil war. 

July is the month of fevers; the heat has been 
moving northward, and all France is caught in it. 
The grapes fill out, and even in Picardy or in the 
Cotentin you feel as though the Midi were giving her 
spirit to the north. July made the Revolution and 
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closed it. A month that saw the Bastille fall and 
that buried Robespierre is a very national time. 

I£ you overlook France at this moment, you may 
see the towns stirring as they had stirred three 
years before; it is from them that the opposition 
rises—especially from Marseilles. A crowd of young 
men dragging cannon, the common-place sons of 
bourgeois, whom the time had turned into some- 
thing as great as peasants or as soldiers, surged 
up the white deserts along the Rhone, passing the 
great sheet of vineyards that slopes up the water- 
shed of Burgundy. As they came along they sang 
an excellent new marching song. When they at 
last saw Paris, especially the towers of Notre Dame 
from where they just show above the city as you 
come in from Fontainebleau, and as the roads came 
in together and the suburbs thickened they sang it 
with louder voices. On the evening of the 3oth 
they came to the gates, and the workmen of the 
south-eastern quarter began to sing it and called it 
the “ Marseillajse.” No one can describe music ; 
but if in a great space of time the actions of the 
French become meaningless and the Revolution 
ceases to be an origin, some one perhaps will recover 
this air, as we have recovered a few stray notes of 
Greek music, and it will carry men back to the 
Republic. 

For ten days the insurrection grew. In a secret 
committee which the Sections formed, men violent 
like Fournier, or good soliders like Westermann, 
or local leaders of quarters like Santerre—but all 
outside the official body—organised the fighting force, 
and at their head the one man who held the strings 
of the municipality—Danton. The Assembly had 
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heard Vergniaud’s angry speech, but it had also 
confirmed the constitution and the monarchy in the 
“‘baiser Lamourette.” Paris had to work alone, 
and the King, seeing only Paris before him, filled 
the Tuileries, and stood by with a small garrison to 
repress the mere movement of the city—" some- 
thing that should have been done in ’89.”” 

It was on a Paris thus enfevered, doubtful, nurs- 
ing a secret insurrectionary plan, but full of men 
who hesitated and doubted, having still many who 
were Joyal, that there fell’ the document which 
the King had asked of his friends—but which he must, 
on seeing it, have regretted—the manifesto of the 
commander of the allies. This extraordinary monu- 
ment of folly is rarely presented in its entirety. It 
is only in such a form that its full monstrosity can 
be appreciated, and I have therefore been at pains 
to translate for my readers the rather halting French 
in which Charles William proposed to arrest the 
movements of Providence. It ran as follows :—* 

“ Their Majesties the Emperor and the King of 
Prussia having given me the command of the armies 
assembled on the French frontier, I have thought 
it well to tell the inhabitants of that kingdom the 
motives that have inspired the measures taken by 
the two sovereigns and the intentions that guide 
them. 

“ After having arbitrarily suppressed the rights 
and the possessions of the German princes in Alsace 
and Lorraine, troubled and overset public order 
and their legitimate government, exercised against 
the sacred person of the King and against his august 

1 . 
2 This secount fe feanlated fous the Mondlesr, August 3, 1792. 
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family violence which is (moreover) repeated and 
renewed from day to day, those who have usurped 
the reins of the administration have at last filled 
up the measure by causing an unjust war to be 
declared against his Majesty the Emperor, and by 
attacking his provinces in the Netherlands. 

“ Several possessions of the German Empire have 
been drawn into this oppression, and several others 
have only escaped from a similar danger by yielding 
to the imperious threats of the dominant party 
and its emissaries, 

“ His Prussian Majesty with his Imperial Majesty, 
by the ties of a strict and defensive alliance, and 
himself a preponderant member of the Germanic 
body (sic), has therefore been unable to excuse him- 
self from going to the aid of his ally and of his 
fellow State (sic). And it is under both these 
heads that he undertakes the defence of that 
monarch and of Germany. 

“To these great interests another object of equal 
importance must be added, and one that is near to 
the heart of the two sovereigns : it is that of ending 
the domestic anarchy of France, of arresting the 
attacks which are directed against the altar and the 
throne, of re-establishing the legitimate power, of 
giving back to the King the freedom and safety of 
which he is deprived, and of giving him the means 
to exercise the lawful authority which is his due. 

“ Convinced as they are that the healthy part of 
the French people abhors the excesses of a party 
that enslaves them, and that the majority of the 
inhabitants are impatiently awaiting the advent of 
a relief that will permit them to declare them- 
selves openly against the odious schemes of their 
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oppressors, His Majesty the Emperor and His 
Majesty the King of Prussia call upon them to 
retum at once to the call of reason and justice, 
of order, of peace. It is in view of these things 
that I, the undersigned, General Commander-in- 
Chief of the two armies, declare— 

“ (1) That led into the present war by irresistible 
circumstances, the two allied courts propose no 
object to themselves but the happiness of France, 
and do not propose to enrich themselves by an- 
nexation. 

“ (2) That they have no intention of meddling 
with the domestic government of France, but only 
wish to deliver the King, and the Queen, and the 
Royal Family from their captivity, and procure for 
his Most Christian Majesty that freedom which is 
necessary for him to call such a council as he shall 
see fit, without danger and without obstacle, and 
to enable him to work for the guod of his subjects 
according to his promises and as much as may be 
his concern. 

“ (3) That the combined armies will protect all 
towns, boroughs, and villages, and the persons and 
goods of all those that will submit to the King, 
and that they will help to re-cstablish immediately 
the order and police of France. 

“ (4) That the National Guard are ordered 1o see 
to the peace of the towns and country-sides pro- 
visionally, and to the security of the persons and 
goods of all Frenchmen provisionally, that is, until 
the arrival of the troops of their Royal and Imperial 
Majesties, or until further orders, under pain of 
being personally responsible ; that on the contrary, 
the National Guards who may have fought against 
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the troops of the allied courts, and who are cap- 
tured in arms, shall be treated as enemies, and shall 
be punished as rebels and disturbers of the public 
peace. 

“ (5) That the generals, officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the French troops of the line 
are equally ordered to return to their old allegiance 
and to submit at once to the King, their legitimate 
sovereign. 

“ (6) That the members of departmental, district, 
and town councils are equally responsible with their 
heads and property for all crimes, arson, murders, 
thefts, and assaults, the occurrence of which they 
allow or do not openly, and to the common know- 
ledge, try to prevent in their jurisdiction ; that they 
shall equally be bound to keep their functions pro- 
visionally until his Most Christian Majesty, rein- 
stated in full liberty, has further decreed ; or until, 
in the interval, other orders shall have been given. 

“ (7) That the inhabitants of towns, boroughs, and 
villages who may dare to defend themselves against 
the troops of their Imperial and Royal Majesties 
by firing upon them, whether in the open or from 
the windows, doors, or apertures of their houses, 
shall be punished at once with all the rigour of the 
Jaws of war, their houses pulled down or burnt. 
All those inhabitants, on the contrary, of the towns, 
boroughs, and villages who shall hasten to submit 
to their King by opening their gates to the troops 
of their Majesties shall be placed under the im- 
mediate protection of their Majesties ; their persons, 
their goods, their chattels shall be under the safe- 
guard of the laws, and measures will be taken for the 
general safety of each and all of them. 
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(8) The town of Paris and all its inhabitants 
without distinction shall be bound to submit on the 
spot, and without any delay, to the King, and to 
give that Prince full and entire liberty, and to 
assure him and all the Royal Family that inviol- 
ability and respect to which the laws of nature and 
of nations entitle sovereigns from their subjects. 
Their Imperial and Royal Majesties render personally 
responsible for anything that may happen, under 
peril of their heads, and of military execution with- 
out hope of pardon, all members of the National 
Assembly as of the Districts, the Municipality, 
the National Guards, the Justices of the Peace, and 
all others whom it may concer. Their aforesaid 
Majesties declare, moreover, on their word and 
honour as Emperor and King, that if the Palace of 
the Tuileries be insulted or forced, that if the least 
violence, the least assault, be perpetrated against 
their Majesties, the King, the Queen, and the Royal 
Family, and if steps be not at once taken for their 
safety, preservation, and liberty, they, their Im- 
perial and Royal Majesties, will take an exemplary 
and never-to-be-forgotten vengeance by giving up 
the town of Paris to military execution and to total 
subversion, and the guilty rebels to the deaths 
they have deserved. Their Imperial and Royal 
Majesties promise, on the contrary, to the inhabi- 
tants of Paris to use their good offices with his Most 
Christian Majesty to obtain pardon for their faults 
and errors, and to take the most vigorous measures 
to ensure their persons and goods if they promptly 
and exactly obey the above command. 
“ Finally, since their Majesties can recognise no 
laws in France save those that proceed from the 
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King in full liberty, they protest in advance against 
any declarations that may be made in the name of 
his Most Christian Majesty, so long as his sacred 
‘person, those of the Queen and of the Royal Family, 
are not really safe, for which end their Imperial 
and Royal Majesties invite and beg his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty to point out to what town in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his frontiers he may 
judge it best to retire with the Queen and the 
Royal Family, under good and sure escort that will 
be sent him for that purpose, in order that his Most 
Christian Majesty may be in all safety to call to 
him such deputies and counsellors as he sees fit, call 
such councils as may please him, see to the re- 
establishment of order, and arrange the administra- 
tion of his kingdom. 

“ Lastly, I engage myself, in my own private name 
and in my aforesaid capacity, to cause the troops 
under my command to observe everywhere a good 
and exact discipline, promising to treat with mild- 
ness and moderation all well-meaning subjects 
who may show themselves peaceful and submissive, 
and to use force with those only who may be guilty 
of resistance and of recalcitrance. 

“It is for these reasons that I require and exhort, 
in the strongest and most instant fashion, all the 
inhabitants of this kingdom not to oppose them- 
selves to the march and operations of the troops 
under my command, but rather to give them on all 
sides a free entry and all the good-will, aid, and 
assistance that circumstances may demand. 

“ Given at our headquarters of Coblentz, July 28. 

(Signed) “‘CuaRLes WILLIAM FERDINAND, 
“Duke of Erunswick-Lunebourg.” 
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With that weapon the insurrection was certain of 
all Paris. Mandat, who had replaced Lafayette at 
the head of the armed force in the town, was still 
loyal to the King; he organised, as far as was 
possible, the forces that he could count upon. The 
other side also prepared, and the movements had all 
the appearance of troops entrenching themselves 
before battle. 

Danton went to Arcis and settled an income on 
his mother in case of his death, came back to Paris, 
and on the night of August the gth the Sections 
named commissioners to act. They met and formed 
the “ insurrectionary commune.” At eight the next 
morning they dissolved the legal commune, kept 
Danton, and directed the fighting of the morning. 

Meanwhile the King had gathered in the Tuileries 
about 6000 men, and depended very largely upon 
the thick mass of wooden buildings in the Carrousel 
for cover. The Swiss Guard, whom the decree had 
removed, were only as far off as Rueil, and were 
ordered into Paris, over 1500. They were the nucleus, 
and with them some 2000 of the National Guard, 
100 of the old “ Constitutional Guards,” and a 
group of “ Gentilshommes.” Mandat had ordered 
a battery of the National Guard’s artillery to keep 
the Pont Neuf; they revolted and joined the 
people, and Mandat himself, the chief of the defence, 
was killed on the steps of the Hétel de Ville. Danton, 
who had not slept, but had lain down in Desmoulins’s 
flat till midnight, had been to the Hétel de Ville 
since two in the morning, and he took before posterity 
~~in his trial—the responsibility of Mandat’s death. 
He did more. He acted during the short night 
(a night of calm and great beauty, dark and with 
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stars) as the organiser and chief of the insurrection, 
Especially he appoints Santerre to lead the National 
Guard. On these rapid determinations the morning 
broke, and the first hours of the misty day passed in 
gathering the forces. 

Meanwhile all morning the King had waited 
anxiously in the Tuileries gardens, and asked 
Roeder, like a king in comic opera, “when the 
revolt would begin.” 

All night the tocsin had sounded, but the people 
were slow to gather—‘le tocsin ne rend pas”— 
and it was not till the insurrectionary commune had 
done its work that a great mob, partly armed, and 
in no way disciplined, came into the Carrousel. 

Westermann (riding, as was Santerre) came up to 
parley with the Swiss Guard; he asked them in 
German (which was his native tongue, for he was an 
Alsatian) to leave the Tuileries, and promised that 
if the guard retired and left the palace un-garrisoned 
the people would also retire. The Swiss—the only 
real soldiers in Paris—replied that they were under 
orders, and when Westermann retired to the crowd 
they opened fire. 

Antoinette had said, “ Nail me to the Palace,” 
and even Louis, timid and uncertain, thought that 
the chances were in his favour. Let only this day 
succeed, and the city could be kept quiet till the 
allies should arrive; that had been the boast in the 
Royalist journal of August Ist; it was Louis’s 
hope now. 

Had the Carrousel been a little more open, the 
battle might have ended in favour of the garrison, 
but the numerous buildings, on the whole, helped 
the attack, and the Swiss, unable to deploy, fought, 
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almost singly, a very unequal fight. There were 
ao volleys except the first. Rapid individual firing 
from the doors and windows of the palace, the 
aowd pressing up through the narrowest space 
{but at a loss of hundreds of lives), and finally, by 
the end which gave on the “ Grande Galerie” the 
Tuileries were forced, the garrison killed, and only 
a small detachment of the Swiss Guard retreated 
through the gardens, firing alternate volleys, and 
saving themselves by an admirable discipline. 

But while the issue was still doubtful, Louis and 
his family had gone slowly through the same 
gardens to the Riding-school, and had taken refuge 
with the Assembly. The noise of the fusillade came 
sharply in at the windows, and the event was still 
uncertain when the Parliament received the King 
and promised him protection. The president opened 
for him a small door at the right of the chair, and the 
King and Queen and their children watched the 
meaningless resolutions through a grating as they 
sat in the little dark box that gave them refuge. 
The debate, I say, lacked meaning, but the battle grew 
full of meaning as they heard it. The shots were less 
frequent, the noise of the mob—the roar—was sud- 
denly muffied in the walls of the palace. The crowd 
had entered it. Then came the few sharp volleys 
of the retreating guard right under the windows 
of the Manége, and finally the firing ceased, and 
the Assembly knew that their oath was of no value, 
and that the Tuileries had fallen. Louis also knew 
it, eating his grotesque roast chicken in the silent 
and hidden place that was the first of his prisons. 
He saw in the bright light of the hall many of the 
faces that were to be the rulers of France, but from 
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himself, in his silence, he felt all power to be gone. 
He had become a Capet—there was truth in the 
Republican formula. There had been played— 
though few have said it, it should be said—a very 
fmegame. The stakes were high and the Court party 
dared them. They played to win all that the Kings 
had possessed, and for this great stake they risked 
a few foolish titles without power. The game was 
even; it was worth playing, and they had lost. But 
the man who had been their puppet and their 
figure-head hardly knew what had happened. 
Perhaps the Queen alone comprehended, and from 
that moment found the proud silence and the 
glance that has dignified her end. In her the legend 
of the lilies had found its last ally, but now the great 
shield was broken for ever. 

So perished the French monarchy. Its dim 
origins stretched out and lost themselves in Rome ; 
it had already learnt to speak and recognised its 
own nature when the vaults of the Thermae echoed 
heavily to the slow footsteps of the Merovingian 
kings. Look up that vast valley of dead men 
crowned, and you may sce the gigantic figure of 
Charlemagne, his brows level and his long white 
beard tangled like an undergrowth, having in his 
left hand the globe and in his right the hilt of an 
unconquerable sword. There also are the short, 
strong horsemen of the Robertian house, half-hidden 
by their leather shields, and their sons before 
them growing in vestment and majesty, and taking 
on the pomp of the Middle Ages; Louis VIL, all 
covered with iron; Philip the Conqueror; Louis 
TX., who alone is surrounded with light: they 
stand in a widening interminable procession, this 
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great crowd of kings ; they loose their armour, they 
take their ermine on, they are accompanied by 
their captains and their marshals ; at last, in their 
attitude and in their magnificence they sum up in 
themselves the pride and the achievement of the 
French nation. But time has dissipated what it 
could not tarnish, and the process of a thousand 
years has turned these mighty figures into un- 
substantial things. You may see them in the grey 
end of darkness, like a pageant all standing still, 
You look again, but with the growing light and 
with the wind that rises before morning they have 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER V 
THE REPUBLIC 
Aucusr 10, 1792—APRiL 5, 1793 


is ih xoth of August is not, in the history of the 

Revolution, a turning-point or a new departure 
merely ; it is rather a cataclysm, the conditions be- 
tore and after which are absolutely different. You 
may compare it to the rush of the Atlantic, which 
“in one dreadful day and night ” swept away the 
old civilisation in the legend. It is like one of the 
geological “ faults” which form the great inland 
escarpments, and to read or to write of it is like 
standing on the edge of Auvergne. You have just 
passed through a volcanic plateau, rising slowly, 
more and more desolate: you find yourself looking 
down thousands of feet on to the wide plain of 


There is no better test of what the monarchy was 
than the comparison of that which came before with 
that which succeeded its overthrow. There is no 
continuity. On the far side of the insurrection, up 
to the oth of August itself, you have armies (notably 
that of the centre) contented with monarchy; you 
have a strong garrison at the Tuileries, the min- 
isters, the departments, the mayor of Paris (even) 
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consulting with the crown. The King and the Giron- 
dins are opposed, but they are balanced; Paris is 
angry and expectant, but it has expressed nothing 
—it is one of many powers. The moderate men, the 
Rolands and the rest, are the radical wing, It has 
been a triumph for the Revolution when the Giron- 
dins were again for a moment in nominal and brief 
control. Pétion is an idol. The acute friction is 
between a government of idealists standing at the 
head of a group of professional bourgeois, and a 
crown supported by a resurrected nobility, expecting 
succour and strong enough to hazard a pitched battle. 

Look around you on the 11th of August and see 
what has happened. Between the two opponents 
a third has intervened—Paris and its insurrectionary 
Commune have suddenly arisen. The Girondins are 
almost a reactionary party. The Crown and all its 
scaffolding have suddenly disappeared. The Assem- 
bly seems something small, the ministry has fallen 
back, and there appears above it one man only-— 
Danton, called Minister of Justice, but practically 
the executive itself. A crowd of names which had 
stood for discussion, for the Jacobins, for persistent 
ineffective opposition, appear as masters. In a 
word, France had for the moment a new and terrible 
pretender to the vacant throne, a pretender that 
usurped it at last—the Commune. 

The nine months with which this chapter will 
deal formed the Republic; it is they that are the 
introduction to the Terror and to the great wars, 
and from the imprisonment of the King to the fall 
of the Girondins the rapid course of France is set 
in a narrowing channel directly for the Mountain. 
The Commune, the body that conquered in August, 
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is destined to capture every position, and, as one 
guarantee after another breaks down, it will attain, 
with its extreme doctrines and their concomitant 
persecution, to absolute power. 

What was Danton’s attitude during this period ? 
It may be summed up as follows: Now that the 
Revolution was finally established, to keep France 
safe during the inevitable danger. He put the 
nation first ; he did not subordinate the theory of 
the Revolution; he dismissed it. The Revolution 
had conquered: it was there; but France, which 
had made it and which proposed to extend the prin- 
ciples of self-government to the whole world, was 
herself in the greatest peril. When discussion had 
been the method of the Revolution, Danton had 
been an extremist. He was Parisian and Frondeur 
in 1790 and 1791; it was precisely in that time 
that he failed. The tangible thing, the objective to 
which all his mind leaned, appeared with the national 
danger ; then he had something to do, and his way 
of doing it, his work in the trade to which he was 
born, showed him to be of a totally different kind 
from the men above whom he showed. I do not 
believe one could point to a single act of his in these 
three-quarters of a year which was not aimed at 
the national defence. 

It is a point of special moment in the appreciation 
of his politics that Danton was alone in this posi- 
tion. He was the only man who acted as one of 
the innumerable peasantry of France would have 
acted, could fate have endowed such a peasant with 
genius and with knowledge. The others to the left 
and right were soldiers, poets, or pedants every one. 
Heroic pedants and poets who were never afraid, 
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but not one of them could forget his theories or his 
vision and take hold of the ropes. Such diplomacy 
as there is is Danton’s ; it is Danton who attempts 
compromise, and it is Danton who persistently re~ 
calls the debates from personalities to work, It is 
he who wams the Girondins, and it is he who, in the 
anarchy that followed defeat, produced the neces- 
sary dictatorship of the Coramittce, Finally, when 
the Committee is formed, you glance at the names, 
the actions, and the reports, and you see Danton 
moving as a man who can see moves among the 
blind. Hehad been once “in himself the Cordeliers” 
—it had no great effect, for there was nothing to do 
but propose rights ; now, after the insurrection, he 
became “in himself the executive,” and later “ in 
himself the Committee.” So much is he the first 
man in France during these few months of his 
activity, that only by following his actions can you 
find the unity of this confused and anarchic period. 

It falls into four very distinct divisions, both 
from the point of view of general history and from 
that of Danton’s own life. The first includes the 
six weeks intervening between the roth of August 
and the meeting of the Convention; it is a time 
almost without authority; it moves round the 
terrible centre of the massacres. During this brief 
time the executive, barely existent, without courts 
or arms, had him in the Ministry of Justice as their 
one power—a power unfortunately checked by the 
anarchy in Paris. 

The second division stretches from the meeting 
of the Convention to the death of the King. It 
covers exactly four months, from the zoth of Sep- 
tember 1792 to the 21st of January 1793. It is 
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the time in which the danger of invasion seems lifted, 
and in which Danton in the Convention is working 
publicly to reconcile the two parties, and secretly 
to prevent, if possible, the spread of the coalition 
against France. 

The third opens with the universal war that 
follows the death of Louis, and continues to a date 
which you may fix at the rising of the roth of 
March, or at the defeat of Neerwinden on the 19th. 
Danton is absent with the army during the greater 
part of these six weeks; he returns at their close, 
and when things were at their worst, to create the 
two great instruments which he destined to govern 
France—the Tribunal and the Committee. 

Finally, for two months, from the establishment 
of these to the expulsion of the Girondins on the 
2nd of June, he is being gradually driven from the 
attempt at conciliation to the necessities of the in- 
surrection. He is organising and directing the new 
Government of the Public Safety, and in launching 
that new body, in imposing that necessary dictator, 
we shall see him sacrificing one by one every minor 
point in his policy, till at last his most persistent 
attempt—I mean his attempt to save the Girondins 
—fails in its turn. Having so secured an irresistible 
government, and having created the armies, the chief 
moment of his life was past. It remained to him 
to retire, to criticise the excesses of his own creation, 
and to be killed by it. 

Immediately after the insurrection, a week after 
he had taken the oath, and made the short vigorous 
speech to the Assembly,’ Danton sent out his first 

4 Journal des Dévats, 185. 
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and almost his orly act as Minister of Justice, the 
circular of the 18th of August, which was posted 
to all the tribunals in France. It is peculiar rather 
than important ; it is the attempt to convince the 
magistracy and all the courts of the justice and 
necessity of the insurrection, and at the same time 
to leave upon record a declaration of his own inten- 
tions now that he had reached power. In the first 
attempt he necessarily fails. The old judicature, 
appointed by the Crown and by the moderate 
ministers, largely re-elected by the people, wealthy 
for the most part, conservative by origin and tradi- 
tion, would in any case have rejected such leader- 
ship; but the matter is unimportant ; this passive 
body, upon which the reaction had counted not a 
little, and which Cicé had planned to use against the 
Revolution, was destined to disappear at the first 
demand of the new popular powers. France for 
weeks was practically without courts of law. 

Those passages, on the other hand, in which 
Danton makes his own apology are full of interest. 
They contain in a few sentences the outline of all 
his domestic policy, and we find in them Danton’s 
memories, his fears of what his past reputation might 
do to hurt him. 

“T came in through the breach of the Tuileries, 
and you can only find in me the same man who 
‘was president of the Cordeliers. . . . The only object 
of my thought has been political and individual 
liberty, ... the maintenance of the laws, ... 

1 document Robinet, Homme & Etat, 
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19; it was issued on that ag, but was drawn up and 
on the Saturday to which T have sgsigned it. 
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the strict union of all the Departments,... the 
splendour of the State, and the equality, not of 
fortune, for that is impossible, but of rights and of 
well-being.” 

If we except the puerilities of the new great seal, 
the Hercules with eighty-four stars (to represent the 
union of the Departments), replaced by the con- 
ventional Liberty and fasces, there is practically 
nothing more from Danton as Minister of Justice. 
But as the one active man in the Cabinet he is the 
pivot of the whole time. Those qualities in him 
which had so disgusted the men of letters were the 
exterior of a spirit imperatively demanded in Paris 
at the time. His heavy, rapid walk, the coarse- 
ness and harshness of his voice, his brutality in 
command, exercised a physical pressure upon the 
old man Roland, the mathematician Monge, and the 
virtuous journalists who accompanied them. I know 
of but one character in that set which could have 
prevented Danton’s ascendancy, and have met his 
ugly strength by a force as determined and more 
tefined. Roland’s wife might have done it, but 
though she was the sou! of the ministry, she was 
hardly a minister, and being a woman, she was con- 
fined to secondary and indirect methods. Her 
hatred of Danton increased to bitterness as she saw 
him succeed, but she could not intervene, and 
France was saved from the beauty and the ideals 
which might have been the syrens of her shipwreck. 

The three wecks following the roth of August 
were filled with the news of the invasion, The King 
of Prussia had hesitated to march. France, full of 
herself, never understood that such a thing was 
possible, The kings were on the march, the great 
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and simple ideas, so long in opposition, had met in 
battle. All France thought that 1792 was already 
1793. Perhaps there were only two men in the 
country who saw the immaturity, the complexity, 
and the chances of the situation—I mean Danton 
and Dumouriez: Dumouriez, because he was by 
nature a schemer who had seen and was to see the 
matter from close at hand; Danton, because, from 
the first moment of his entrance into the ministry, 
he had gathered up the threads of negotiation into 
his hand. 

The King of Prussia had hesitated, so had Bruns- 
wick, It was the success of the insurrection that 
decided them. They made the error that the 
foreigner always makes, the error that led the most 
enlightened Frenchmen to exaggerate the liberal 
forces in England, the error of seeing ourselves in 
others, They imagined that “ the sane body of the 
nation,” the Frenchmen that thought like Prussians, 
would rise in defence of the monarchy and in aid 
of the invasion. They had no conception of how 
small in number, how hesitating, and how vile were 
the anti-national party. 

On Sunday the 19th the frontier was crossed ; 
on the Thursday Longwy capitulated, and a German 
garrison held the rocky plateau that overlooks the 
plain of Luxembourg. A week later, Thursday the 
30th, Verdun was surrounded. 

From the hills above the town, the same hills 
which make of Verdun the fifth great entrenched 
camp of modern France, the Prussian batteries 
bombarded with a plunging fire. There may have 
been food and ammunition for two or three more 
days, but fire had broken out in several quarters, 
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and the town council was imploring Beaurepaire to 
surrender. Brunswick proposed a truce and terms 
of capitulation. On the Saturday, the rst of Sep- 
tember, after a violent discussion, the terms were 
rejected, but Beaurepaire knew that nothing could 
save the town, and in the night he shot himself. 
On the next day, Sunday the second, Verdun yielded 
and the road to Paris lay open. 

Meanwhile, in the capital itself, a vortex was 
opening, and the poor remnants of public authority 
and of public order were being drawn down into it. 
The roth of August had been a victory into which 
there entered three very dangerous elements. First, 
it was not final; it had been won against a small 
local garrison under the menace of an invasion, and 
this invasion was proving itself irresistible. Secondly, 
it had left behind it terrors accentuated by success ; 
I mean whatever fears of vengeance or of the de- 
struction of Paris existed before the insurrection were 
doubled when so much greater cause had been given 
for the “execution” that Brunswick had threat- 
ened. Finally, the success of the insurrection had of 
itself destroyed the last shadow of executive power, 
for all such power, weak and perishing though it 
was, had centred in the King. 

But besides these clear conditions which the roth 
of August had produced, there was something deeper 
and more dangerous—the fear which fed upon itself 
and became panic, and which ran supported by anger 
growing into madness. There was no news but made 
it worse, no sight in the streets and no rumour but 
increased the intolerable pressure. Trade almost 
ceased, and the whole course of exchange, which is 
the blood of a great city, seemed to have run to the 
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heart. Over the front of the Hotel de Ville hung 
that enormous black flag with the letters “‘ Danger ” 
staring from it in white, and in the heavy winds 
another blew out straight and rattled from the towers 
of Notre Dame. Every action savoured of night- 
mare, and suffered from a spirit grotesque, exagger- 
ated, and horrible. The very day after the fight a 
great net had been cast over Paris and drawn in full 
of royalists. The gates had been shut suddenly, and 
every suspect arrested by order of the Commune. 
The prisons were full of members of the great con- 
spiracy, for in civil war the vanquished appear as 
traitors. Then there arose a violent demand for 
the trial and punishment of those who had called 
in the foreigner, and a demand as violent, touching 
on miracle, for innumerable volunteers. In every 
project there ran this spirit of madness mixed with 
inspiration. 

If Paris lost its head, so did the Assembly and 
the Moderates, but in another fashion. Paris was 
pale with the intensity of anger, Roland from a 
sudden paralysis. The fear of Paris was an angry 
panic ; with the Girondins it was the sudden sick- 
ness that takes some men at the sight of blood. 
Paris had clamoured for an excess when it demanded 
the trial of the Swiss, who had done nothing beyond 
their mercenary duty ; but the executive met it by 
an excess of weakness when it produced its court 
of ridiculous and just pedants, afraid to condemn, 
afraid to decide. Already the people had learned 
the secret payments of the old civil list,’ the salaries 
paid to the emigrants, the subsidised press. Golier’s 
Teport had appeared but a day before the invasion. 

1 Aulard, who quotes from the Monitewr, xii. 445. 
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The news of Longwy was already known. Verdun 
stood in peril, when the acquittal of Montmorin on 
Friday the 31st seemed to be the deciding weakness 
of the government that pushed the populace to their 
extreme of violence. 

He had been governor of Fontainebleau, openly 
and patently a conspirator on the side of the Tuil- 
eries ; he was not acquitted of this. It was ad- 
mitted that he had “ planned civil war;” he was 
released by that heroic but fatal fault of the Giron- 
dins, the fault that later sent them to the guillotine, 
and that now inspired their tribunal—they would 
not bend an inch to compromise with necessity ; 
rather than do so they would deliberately aggravate 
the worst conditions by inclining against the passions 
of the moment. They seemed to say, “ You clam- 
our for mere reprisals ; we will show, on the con- 
trary, that we are just, and we will even irritate 
you with mercy.” Yet they knew that Montmorin 
deserved death. 

After that decision, and when Osselin the judge 
took with great courage the prisoner’s arm in his 
own and Jed him away, a voice in the court cried 
out, “ You acquit him now, and in a fortnight his 
friends will march into Paris.” The massacres were 
certain from that moment ; the thing had been said 
which made the smal} band of murderers start out, 
which made Paris look on immovable, and which kept 
the National Guard silent, refusing to stop the car- 
nage. “ We will go to the frontier, but we will not 
leave enemies behind us. If the law will not execute 
them, the people will.” The damnable spirit which 
uns in colonies and wild places had invaded civilised 
Europe, and the lynching was determined. 
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When the Assembly had yielded to the Commune, 
when it was certain that the insurrectionary Com- 
mune would have its own way, and when it was 
known that Longwy had fallen, that Verdun was 
surrounded, there took place one of those scenes 
that stand out like pictures in the mind, and that 
interpret the characters of history for us better 
than any accumulation of detail. 

In the garden of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
at its end, and away from the house, and under the 
low foliage, the six ministers were met in an in- 
formal gathering—rapid, half-silent, a council not 
predetermined, suited to the time; a few hurried 
words, whose description has come down to us by 
no minute, but by the accident of Fabre’s presence. 
Fabre d’Eglantine, the uncertain poet, Danton’s 
protégé, and dangerous, ill-balanced friend, stood 
watching at a little distance. 

Roland spoke for all his friends. He was very 
pale and broken-down ; he leaned his head against 
a tree— We must leave Paris.” Danton spoke 
louder, ‘‘ Where do you mean to go?” “ We must 
go to Blois. We must take with us the King and 
the treasure.” So said Servan; so said Claviére. 
Kersaint, whom Danton had known at the old 
Commune in 1791, and who was something of 
Danton’s kind, added his word : “ I have just come 
from Sedan, and I know there is nothing else to be 
done. Brunswick will be here in Paris within the 
fortnight as surely as the wedge enters when you 
strike.” Danton stopped six waverers by a phrase, 


1 The scene can be reconstructed from his testimony at the 
trial of the Clrcadine and irom kis speech at ‘foe Jacobins on the 
sth of November. 
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a phrase of just such a character, exaggerated, 
violent, as his good sense made use of so often in 
the tribune. ‘ My mother is seventy years old, and 
I have brought her to Paris ; I brought my children 
yesterday. If the Prussians are to come in, I hope 
it may be into a Paris burnt down with torches.” 
Then he turned round to Roland in person and threw 
out a fatal sentence, necessary, perhaps, but one of 
many that dug the great gulf between him and the 
Girondins. ‘Take care, Roland, and do not talk 
too much about flight ; the people might hear you.” ? 

I know of no anecdote that tells more about 
Danton, or explains with greater clearness his atti- 
tude during the crisis that brought on the massacres, 
For these over-vigorous words, full of excess, were 
uttered by a man whose character was all for material 
results—results obtained, as 2 rule, by compromise. 
This same Danton, who talked of “ torches” and 
“Paris en cendres,” was the only man in France 
who had the self-control to negotiate for the retreat 
of the Prussians after Valmy. His “ mother of 
seventy years” had indeed been brought to Paris, 
but from Arcis, which every one knew to be right 
in the track of the invasion. What we have to dis- 
cover in this speech, as in every phrase he uttered, 
is the motive; for with any other of the great 
Revolutionaries words were the whole of the idea, 
and sometimes more than the idea, but with Danton. 
alone words wete the means to a tangible end. 

He desired to prevent that fatal breach with 
Paris which he had foreseen to be a risk from the 
beginning, and which Mirabeau in his time had 

1] take all this from Aulard’s article in the Révolution Francasse 
of June 14, 1893. 
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thought so near as to be necessary. He was deter- 
mined to keep this shadow—the national executive 
—-in reach of the one thing that was alive and 
vigorous and defending the nation. It is of the 
gteatest importance in appreciating his attitude 
to know that he dreaded the Commune. Later, 
no one of the deputies of Paris in the Convention 
saw as he saw the necessity of amalgamation with 
the Departments. Marat he thoroughly despised. 
Most of the men of the Commune had sat in one 
room with him; Panis and Sergent had even desks 
under him. He knew them, and he contemned them 
all. He did not know to what crimes they were 
about to commit themselves or perhaps he would 
have interfered, but he knew they were worthless. 

Behind them, however, he saw Paris, and in Paris 
he ardently believed, in its position and in its neces- 
sity. He was entirely right. Once let the min- 
isters leave the city, and civil war would begin— 
a civil war waged within ten days’ march of the 
enemy, and between what forces? An imbecile, a 
man like one of our moderns, who thinks in maps 
and numbers, would have said, ‘‘ Between eighty- 
three departments and one.” But Danton knew 
better. He had that appreciation which is common 
to all the masters ; he knew the meaning of potential 
and of the word “ quality.” It would have been a 
fight between the members and the brain, and the 
brain would have died fighting, leaving a body 
dead because the brain had died. 

Thus while the Assembly and the Commune fight 
their sharp battle of the last days of August, while 
the Parliament commands new municipal elections, 
breaks the municipality, then flatters it, then yields 
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and permits it to be practically reinforced under the 
form of a fresh vote from the Sections,’ Danton 
acts as though both Parliament and Commune had 
dropped from the world, There are two speeches 
of his, one of the 28th of August, one of the znd 
of September, and between them they mark his 
attitude and form also the origins of that full year 
of action and rhetoric which define him in history. 
In the first, he proposes and carries the measure 
which has been made an excuse for laying upon 
his shoulders the responsibility of the massacres, 
The speech was made for a very difierent purpose. 
He authorised the domiciliary visits, but his object 
was to obtain arms. One thought only occupied 
him: to counteract the intense individualism of 
the Moderates, to force despotic measures through 
a Parliament that hated them, and to force these 
measures because without them the situation was 
lost. He got his arms, and just afterwards his 
mass of volunteers, but the other measure which he 
had introduced to pacify the Commune, the do- 
miciliary visits, have marked more deeply in the 
memories of the time, because in the troubled days 
that followed these visits seemed to be a beginning. 
It was Sunday moming, the 2nd of September. 
Verdun (though no one knew it yet in Paris) had 
just fallen; Beaurepaire was dead. The “ Comité 
de Surveillance” of the Commune had admitted 
Marat illegally,” and for a sinister reason. For three 


4 The votes of the goth, gist, and and. 7 

2 The word “ ly ” is just, for the constitution of the Com- 
mune and allits acts were legally dependent on the Assembly. | On 
the other hand, the Conunune had given this committee right 
to add to its numbers, but such men as Marat, who was not @ 
member of the Commune, were surely not intended. 
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days the prisons had been marked, and those whom 
the Comité wished to save had been withdrawn ; and 
though the movement was spontaneous, though the 
most of the Sections spoke before Marat,’ yet there 
‘was an executive and a directory, and that madman 
was its chief. The moment that the massacres were 
beginning at the Carmes, Danton was making the 
last effort to tum the anger of the moment into 
an enthusiasm for the Champ de Mars and for the 
volunteers. If ever there was an attempt to in- 
fluence by rhetoric a popular emotion which could 
not be checked, and to direct energy from a destruc- 
tive to a fruitful object, it is to be found in this his 
most famous speech—the speech that even the chil- 
dren know to-day in France, the closing words of 
which are engraved upon his pedestal. For the 
only time in his life he turned and leant upon the 
mere power of words: there is something in their 
extraordinary force which savours of despair, and 
they rise at the close to an untranslatable phrase 
in which you hear rhythm for the first and last time 
in his appeals: “ De l’audace, encore de I’audace, 
toujours de l'audace—et la France est sauvée.’ 

He did not wholly fail. When he had rung the 
great bell of the Hétel de Ville and had gone to the 
Champ de Mars, he looked over a great and growing 
crowd of young men running to the enlistment. 
But for four days—days in which he doggedly turned 
his back to the Commune which called him—the 


1 First La Poissonnedre, then the Postes and the Luxembourg. 
2Tt is possible that this sentence, including the precedin 
phrase, “le tocsin qui va soaner,” &c., are the “aly art of the 
‘speech that has been lit . Logotachygraphe 
was not founded till January, and while the Moneur eed the 
Zowrnat des Débats give much the same version, the latter calls It 
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killing went on in the prisons. He and his volun- 
teers, his silence, were most like this: a man in a 
mutiny on ship-board, in a storm at night, keeping 
the helm, saving what could be saved and careless 
whether the morning should make him seem a 
traitor on the one hand or a mutineer upon the 
other. For the tragedy of those five days—the days of 
Sedan—always seems to be passing in a thick night. 
We read records of action at this or that hour in the 
daylight, but we cannot believe the sun shone. 
Maillard, tall and pale in his close black serge and 
pelt, is a figure for candles on the Abbaye table 
and for torches in the cloisters and the vaults, 
There never was a horror more germane to dark- 
ness, 

But why did Danton not save the prisoners? I 
know that question is usually answered by saying 
that he was indifferent, So much (it seems to me) 
survives of alegend. For history no longer pretends 
that he organised or directed the crime. Indeed, 
history finds it daily more difficult, as the details 
accumulate, to fix it upon any one man. But the 
fact that he persistently defended the extremists 
in the following month, that he made himself (for 
the purposes of reunion) an advocate for many men 
who were blameworthy, and tried to reconcile the 
pure minds of the Girondins with such terrible mem- 
ories—in a word, the fact that for months he sacri- 
ficed himself in the Convention, that he demanded 
union, has condemned him to every suspicion. Que 
mon nom soit fidiri et que la France sott Isbre. 

He might, indeed, have spoken. Popular, the 
one vigorous and healthy personality in the face 
of Paris, he might have bent his energy to the 
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single aim of preventing an outbreak. I will not 
deny that in his mind, over which we have seen 
passionate anger falling suddenly in October 1789 
and in June 1792, there may have arisen some such 
feeling as that which restrained the vast mass of the 
Parisians from interfering with the little band of 
murderers—a feeling of violent hatred, a memory 
of the manifesto and a disgust which made the 
partisans of Brunswick seem like vermin. There 
is something of that deplorable temper in the anec- 
dote which Madame Roland gives of him, striding 
through the rooms on the second day and saying 
that the prisoners ‘could save themselves.” But this 
anecdote is not history; it is an accusation, and 
one made by a partisan and an enemy.’ There is 
another and better reason for his action, which 
must, I think, have made the greater part of his 
motive. To have spoken would have been to play 
a very heavy stake. If he spoke and failed to 
prevent the rising, he ceased to be Danton. His 
influence fell, he became a Moderate, and himself, 
the one man left to direct affairs, entered the con- 
fused ranks of opposition—un-Parisian, rejected of 
either party, while France beneath him fell into 
mere anarchy. 

It would have been gambling with all that he 
most desired: the English neutrality, the union of 
the coming Parliament, the rapid organisation of the 
armies, all this staked to win something that was 
eng URL arth a, Medes Bt at oe 
scribe events which never took’ place. ‘I attach no kind of im- 
portance to the passage immediately preceding, If Danton and 
Pétion were alone, as she describes them, her picture is the picture 
of a novelist. The phrase quoted above may be authentic— 

were witnesses. 8 
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not precious to him at all—the lives of a mass of 
men the bulk of whom had demanded the success 
of the invasion. 

Why did he not act? Because nobody could 
act. Remember the phrase which he delivered while 
Louis was being executed four months later : “ Nulle 
puissance humaine.”* We are so accustomed to 
an aristocratic and orderly society that a title of 
office implies power. The Home Secretary or some 
other man “ does this,” but the man who really 
does it—does it with his hands—is the policeman 
or the soldier. Now these did not exist at the 
moment in Paris. It explains a hundred things in 
the Revolution to remember that every successive 
step reduced society to powder, to a mere number of 
men. Rousseau had said that this compact, this 
thing based on voluntary union, was not made for 
the cities. Paris gave us in September an awful 
proof. Roland, 2 man whom Marat had put upon 
his list and whom Danton had saved, talked on the 
Monday of the “just anger of the people.” Yet 
Roland was a just man, and brave in matters that 
affected himself alone, and the massacres chiefly 
concerned him. He was Minister of the Interior, 
that is, responsible for order, but there was nothing 
with which to work. On the Tuesday he sent to 
Santerre and said, “Call out the National Guard.” 
Santerre answered that he could not gather them. 
He was right. Again, Pétion was an honest man, 
a Moderate, the mayor of Paris ; all he could do was 
to sit at a useless committee of the Sections and talk 
of the “National Defence;” that utter disinte- 
gration which the theories of the Revolution had 

1 Moniiewr, Januaty 25, 1793. Speech of January arst. 
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produced—that purely voluntary condition of the 
soldier, the official, the police (a mere anarchy)— 
was irresistible when there was spontaneity of 
action; it was useless where the conditions de- 
manded organisation and initiative. It withstood 
the cannonade at Valmy, it stormed the height of 
Jemmapes, but it fled in rout when the spring had 
melted enthusiasm. So here police, the function 
that most requires discipline, was lacking in the 
State. And the whole situation is summed up in 
the sharp picture we have of Manuel pushing his 
way through the crowd with “two policemen” 
who had “ volunteered,” and trying in vain to stop 
the lynching at the Carmes. It was to this anarchy 
that Danton, after six months of struggle, succeeded 
in giving government during 1793. 

Danton himself, after four months of vain effort 
to reconcile his enemies, put the whole matter in the 
last phrase of his defence: ‘No human power” 
could have stopped the massacres ;! all that could 
be done was to work, from that moment forward, 
against the extreme theories of a voluntary state, 
and towards the establishment of a strong govern- 
ment, 

When, on the Thursday, September 6, the wave 
receded, and when on the morrow Pétion was able 
to interfere, the people and the Assembly looked 
round them and saw that a thing had happened 
which was to hurt the future of the Revolution 
more than all the armies. It was like the breaking 
of day after that moral night, a daybreak in which 
the wind goes down and you see the wreckage. 

Paris was very silent ; the accusations had not 

1 Speech of January at, £793. 
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yet begun ; the Assembly was dying. The electoral 
council of Paris had met during the very days of 
the massacre, and had proceeded to choose the 
members who were to represent the capital in the 
Convention that was about to meet. It also voted 
in silence, and sat in the mingled panic and remorse 
that oppressed the whole city. The names came 
out in the balloting. On the 5th (the murderers 
were still growling in the streets) Robespierre was 
elected in a small meeting of 525 ; on the 6th Danton 
was elected second, but with a much larger attend- 
ance and with a much greater majority—638 votes 
out of an attendance of 700, a curious result. 
Danton’s name forced itself upon them, was ac- 
claimed beyond any other; yet his attitude of 
conciliation, his attempt to have all Paris repre- 
sented, was set aside. The man and his reputation 
succeeded, his policy failed. They elected also 
Marat, Panis, Sergent—those who had directed the 
crime. Danton and Manuel alone of all the twenty- 
four had any touch of the Moderate about them. 
The long list ends with the name of Egalité, elected 
by a majority of one.? 

There came, therefore, into the Convention an 
apparently united body of men from Paris—the 
Mountain. Up on the benches of the extreme left, 
in the grey, dark theatre of the Tuileries, there were 
to sit, in a compact group, these extremists; and 
across the floor the Departments, the pure Repub- 
licans of the south, who despised the city and them, 
who feared them terribly, and who hated with the 

1 For the figures and very interesting details os to Ey 


election see Révolution Franpoise, August 14, 1893, note, 
page 129. 
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force of a religion, were to single them out as tyrants. 
And in this Mountain, this body of Reds, Danton was 
to find himself imbedded, bound up, falsified. He 
had determined to prevent such parties. He had 
tried hard to make Paris elect not only Robespierre 
but Pétion also as a mark of unity: he had failed. 

When the country members came up to the 
capital, September had grown to be an awful legend. 
The number of those killed was multiplied ten times,? 
twenty times—number lost meaning. Paris seemed 
a city of blood. Guides volunteered story after 
story. “‘ Here, in the Abbaye, the blood had risen 
so high ’—-they made a mark in the wall; “ there, 
under that tree, the massacres were planned by 
such and such a one ”—any name suited, sometimes 
it was Robespierre, sometimes Danton. The depu- 
ties came from their little towns and from the 
fields, over seven hundred—pilgrims from places 
where the pure enthusiasms of r7go still lingered, 
where even 1792 had brought no passion. They 
came, many of them for the first time, bewildered 
in the enorm.us city; its noise confused them, its 
crowds, its anger—‘ Yes; that was where the 
massacres were committed a fortnight ago—we 
can believe it.” The Convention from its first day 
seemed a battlefield—Paris defiant in the Moun- 
tain, and the Departments silent with an angry 
fear in the plain and on the benches of the right. 
And when the newcomers asked to be shown the 
group of deputies for Paris, as men would ask to be 
shown lurking enemies or wild beasts, they would 
have their gaze directed to that high place on the 


1 More than yoo and less than 1000 died. The common exag- 
geration is Poliier’s 12,000. 
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left where sat the names that had terrified and 
fascinated them in the prints of their country-sides. 

There were no windows ; the skylight, high above 
that deep well of a room, sent an insufficient light 
downwards upon the foreheads, making the features 
sharp and yet lending them a false gloom. That man 
with the small squat body and the frog’s face was 
Marat ; you could just see his great vain mouth in 
the dim light. Those smali, keen features, well 
barbered and set up, the high forehead, the pointed 
bones of the cheek and chin, stood for Robespierre. 
The light fell chiefly on the white of his careful wig ; 
his thin smile was in shadow. And who was that 
huge figure, made larger by the darkness and carry- 
ing a head like Mirabeau? They saw it moving 
when the others were fixed. He would speak to his 
neighbours with heavy, sweeping gestures. They 
grew accustomed to the half-light, and they could 
distinguish his face—the strong jaw, the powerful 
movement of the lips, torn and misshapen though 
they were ; the rough, pitted skin, the small, direct, 
and deep-set eyes. Who was he? He seemed to 
them the very incarnation of all the bloodshed and 
unreason which they hated in Paris, a master of 
anarchy. It was Danton. 

Against that impression all policy and wisdom 
broke. He demanded unity; he checked the grow- 
ing attack on the rich; he said things that were 
like France speaking. But the voice was harsh 
and loud ; they heard it in their minds at the head 
of mobs; they fled from him to the Girondins ; 
they forced him back upon the Mountain, and he 
had to do his work alone in spite of those orators 
whom he would have befriended and whose genius 
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he loved—in spite of those madmen who surrounded. 
tum, and who later killed him and the Republic 
with one axe. 

It was on the 25th of September, a Thursday, 
that the Convention met in the Tuileries; on the 
Friday, in the same place, with doors shut and with 
the galleries empty, they declared the Republic, 
and moved off to the Manége, where their prede- 
cessors had sat. In those two days the violent 
quarrel between Paris and France was hushed for 
amoment. Danton, in the lull, said all he could to 
define his own position and to prevent that quarrel 
from ever reaching a head. He went out to meet 
the Moderates. He declared, with the common 
sense of the peasant, that property must first be 
declared inviolable; and it is curious that the 
Convention, the majority that misunderstood him 
and broke with him, was yet less moderate than 
he; it passed the resolution, but in the form, 
“property is under the safeguard of the nation.” 
In order to calm opinion he resigned the Ministry of 
Justice on the spot ;? he did everything to make 
his position clear and true, and to save the unity 
of the Parliament, 

But the attack came from the others. Within a 
week Lasource had proposed a guard for the Con- 
vention, “ drawn from the departments ;” and in 
the face of this proposition, that was almost civil 
war, Danton found himself able to speak once more 
for unity. The Girondins had elected one of them- 
selves for president, and had chosen from among 


tasa ls somes, Cat, wg rot clad fil the ath of 
October, did not 224 tnt the r2th. Danton seems 
to have remained at the ‘the evening of the 21th, 
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their own members the secretaries of the Assembly ; 
they had wittingly ostracised the left, and they 
desired to make it dumb. Danton still attempted 
union. “ I myself come from the Departments, from 
a place to which I always turn my eyes. But Paris 
is made of the Departments, and we are not here 
as members of this place or that, but as members 
for France.” He continually presented the idea of 
France united; the Girondins as continually re- 
jected it. He knew that they thought him a shield 
for Marat; he rejected Matat openly from the 
tribune. But all this intense and personal action 
had but an effect upon individuals. Two especially 
it moved—Vergniaud, the young orator, sincere and 
brave beyond ail his colleagues, and more far-seeing 
than any of the dreamers around him ; Condorcet, 
to whom a year before Danton had seemed so re- 
pulsive, but whose calm and just mind had arrived 
at the truth ; who had said, “ Danton has that rare 
faculty of neither hating nor envying genius in 
others ; " who had voted and spoken for his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Justice, and who, up to the 
catastrophe of the following June, continued to 
understand and to support him. 

But, for the mass of the Girondins, he remained an 
outcast. He used words that one could not use 
before Roland’s wife, and the great group that sur- 
rounded her {men over-full of utopias, but hervic, 
men whom Danton himself regretted bitterly) made 
him an outcast. He replied often with passion, 
and once with insult, but as we shall see he did not 
abandon them entirely till the insurrection destroyed 
them in ’93. 

Meanwhile, while they voted the Republic in Paris, 
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under Argonne a battle among the most curious in 
history was making a momentary security—that is, 
a momentary union of good feeling throughout 
France, and even in Paris itself. The Prussian 
army had been checked on the little rise of Valmy. 
As you stand upon the field in that same season of 
the year to-day, in the mist of the early morning, 
as the volunteers and the battered remnants of the 
line stood then ; as you look from that standpoint 
at the open road, at the great plain of Champagne, 
so well suited to maintain an army; as you see to 
the east the long wall of the Argonne, and remem- 
ber that Dumouriez had been outflanked in his 
Thermopyle, a confusion seizes the mind. Why on 
earth was Valmy so important a victory? It isa 
common-place to say that Valmy was a cannonade, 
but what was a cannonade in 1792? If indeed to- 
day a line of guns were drawn up and served, as I 
have seen them served in the manceuvres within 
sight of these same hulls, and if a force should be 
discovered capable of withstanding the shrapnel of 
twelve batteries of artillery, sure of their range, 
turning the mark into a ploughed field—then that 
force would merit peculiar names, for it would be 
immortal. But in the eighteenth century guns were 
not the arbiters of battles. Infantry could charge 
the batteries then. France, which was crushed 
yesterday and will succeed to-morrow solely through 
artillery, had not a hundred years ago to dread the 
random solid shot of smooth bores; what she had 
to dread was the bayonet charge of that superb in- 
fantry which the great Frederick had trained, and 
on which the monstrous scaffolding of Prussia still 
reposes All we can say of Valmy is this, that men 
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quite ignorant of warfare, badly held together, 
managed to stand firm under an ill-directed, at 
times a desultory and distant cannon fire, 

Valmy was not a victory. The results of Valmy 
have changed the world, but no one could have 
seen it then. Goethe, in the course of a long life, 
discovered it, and put it beautifully into his own 
mouth over one of the bivouac fires: “‘ We entered 
ona new world then ; ” but there were better prophets 
than Goethe, and not one perceived it. For days 
the Prussian army hesitated. Dumouriez did not 
dare to meet them. A pitched battle in the last 
days of September might have changed all history. 

Why then did the King of Prussia retreat? No 
force compelled, but two arguments convinced him. 
The peasantry, and Danton, the man who through 
the whole year is, as it were, a peasant trained and 
illumined. The resistance of the peasantry had 
taught the King that to reach Paris it required not 
a war of the dynasties, such as had filled the eight- 
eenth century—wars in which armies passed like 
visiting caravans; the invasion of France would 
need a crusade, He was no crusader. He had 
undertaken the war with only half a heart, and at 
this slight check he hesitated. The second argument 
came from Danton. He bargained like a peasant 
secretly for the purchasable and obvious good, while 
the Parliament was talking as might talk a conqueror 
who was something of a poet and well read in the 
classics. When there was a talk of negotiations 
just after the battle, it launched the great words, 
“That the Republic does not discuss till its terri- 
tory is evacuated.” That was on Tuesday; the 
Republic was young to discuss anything—it was four 
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days old. On Wednesday night, Westermann, Dan- 
ton’s man of the roth of August, and his companion 
at the scaffold, started off secretly to diplomatise. 
That foolish man D’Eglantine followed him, but his 
folly was swallowed up in the wisdom of Danton, who 
sent him, a secretary and a mouthpiece, to do that 
which, had he done it himself, would have produced 
some violent and ill-considered vote. Between them 
this clique settled the matter, and the invaders 
passed back through the Argonne heavily, in wet 
roads and through drenched woods, with Kellermann 
following, impatient, above the valleys, but bound 
by Danton’s policy not to harass the retreat; till 
at last, more than a month after Valmy,' he fired 
the salute from Longwy, and the territory was free. 

Did Danton know, as he was pursuing these plans, 
why Dumouriez helped him? Did he understand 
thoroughly that vain, talented, and unprincipled 
soldier? I think it certain. It is among those 
things which cannot be proved; one does not base 
such convictions upon documents, but rather on 
the general appreciation of character. Thus Danton 
undoubtedly helped and used Talleyrand at another 
time in England, and Talleyrand was patently 
false, But Talleyrand was, as patently, the cleverest 
diplomatist he could find. Dumouriez wished the 
King of Prussia to be left unmolested for a number 
of very mixed reasons, in which patriotism played 
a small part; Danton wished it for the sake of 
France, and for that only ; but if Dumouriez at the 
head of an army was to hand, so much the better. 
Danton supported Dumouriez, his policy, even his 
retreats up to the disaster of March. To say “he 

1 October 23, 
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sympathised with a traitor” is one of those follies 
which men can only make when they forget that 
contemporaries cannot have known what we know. 
With all his time-serving and his separate plans, 
no one dreamt that in six months the general would 
join the Austrians; it was a sudden blow even to 
those who sat in his tent. 

October was a month of reconciliation. When the 
man broad awake succeeds, the dreamer is ready 
to build a new dream on that result. The Gironde 
was almost silent, the Mountain was afraid. In 
the short visit that Dumouriez paid, between a 
victory and a victory, to Paris, Danton appears for 
a moment a partner in the mental ease, the brilliant 
expression, and the Republican faith of the Giron- 
dins, He might perhaps have ended there, and 
with his great arms and shoulders have held apart 
the men whose mutual hatred killed the Republic. 
In his success—and every one bore him gratitude 
after Valmy-—that which he most desired almost 
happened, and the alliance between the opposing 
Girondist and the Mountain was half realised. 

Michelet gives us two pictures’ which, like the 
revelation of lightning, show us that rapid drama 
standing still, In the first it is Madame Roland, in 
the second Marat, who makes the tragedy. In the 
first Dumouriez and Danton sat in the same box at 
the theatre, and Vergniaud was coming in with the 
soul of the Girnpdins. The door opened and prom- 
ised this spectacle: Danton and the general and 
the orator of the pure Republicans, and the woman 
most identified with the Right. It would have been 
such a picture for all the people there as Danton 

1 Michelet, set edition, vol. iv. pp. 392-394. 
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would have prayed or paid for. The door was ajar, 
and, as she came near, Madame Roland saw Danton 
sitting in the box; she put out her hand from 
Vergniaud’s arm and shut the door. There is in her 
memoirs a kind of apology, “des femmes de man- 
vaise tournure.” Utter nonsense; it was Roland’s 
box, and his wife was expected. Danton and 
Dumouriez were not of the gutter. No, it was the 
narrow feminine hatred, so closely allied to her 
intense devotion, that made Madame Roland thrust 
Danton at arm’s length. The same spirit that made 
her vilify the Left like a fury made her the calm 
saint of the Girondins. For she lived entirely in 
the Idea, 

The second scene is a reception. I will not 
repeat Michelet’s description ; its spirit is contained 
in an admirable phrase : “‘ France civilised appealed 
therein against France political.” Danton was 
surrounded with those whom he would have taught, 
as he taught all who ever knew him closely, to 
respect or to love him. Marat heard that he was 
there—Marat, whom he had repudiated in public 
a few days before. He heard that Danton was 
there, surrounded by the soldiers, and the women, 
and the orators, He called at the door, and shouted 
in the hall, ““E want to see Danton,” and at the 
sound of his voice everybody grew troubled, and 
Danton was left alone. On the zgth of October 
Danton attempted openly to break with Marat: “I 
declare to you and to France,” he said in the Conven- 
tion, “ that I have tried Marat’s temperament, and 
I am no friend of his.” But the attempt came too 
late. 

The discussions broke out again in November. 
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On the soth, the victory of Jemmapes was heard 
in Paris. This book, dealing only with a man, 
cannot detail those famous charges; it was a vic- 
tory won by men singing the new songs; it is the 
inspiration of “La victoire en chantant.” But 
the security it gave only went further to destroy 
what was left of union. Danton found himself 
more and more alone. He who had been named on 
a committee with Thomas Paine, with Condorcet, 
with Pétion, on the very day after his election to 
the presidency of the Jacobins,’ who had in his own 
temporary success seemed to realise his policy of 
union, found himself after a month once more pushed 
back towards the Mountain. The growing sense 
of security had destroyed the chances of union. 
He remained silent. One would say that the time 
passed him by untouched, because the one thing he 
cared for had failed, and because the inevitable civil 
dissensions of the next spring covered his mind 
with clouds. France was irretrievably divided. 
The arraignment of the King, the discovery of the 
secret papers, all the movement of November leaves 
him, as it were, stranded, waiting bis mission to 
Belgium. 

There belongs to this period only one considerable 
speech. It is the only thing in all his public acts in 
which you can discover beauty. You may find in 
this speech the pity and the tenderness which his 
intimates loved, the memory which they for sixty 
years defended, but which no document or letter 
Temains to perpetuate. 

Cambon, careless of anything but his exchequer, 
had thought the new era come. That cold and 

1 October ro and 1x. 
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inflexible head determined, seeing the steep fall to- 
wards bankruptcy that France was making, to save 
a hundred millions, but to save it at an . 
He proposed to separate the State from what was 
left of the Church, to break the vow of 1790. In 
almost the last speech before he went off to the 
armies, Danton opposed him and gave this passage 
—a passage better fitted to the defence of an older 
and stronger thing than the wretched constitutional 
priesthood :— 

« It is treason against the nation to take 
away its dreams. For my part, I admit I have 
known but one God. The God of all the world and 
of justice. The man in the fields adds to this con- 
ception that of a man who works, whom he makes 
sacred because his youth, his manhood, and his old 
age owe to the priest their little moments of happi- 
ness. When a man is poor and wretched, his soul 
grows tender, and he clings especially to whatever 
seems majestic: leave him his illusions—teach 
him if you will... but do not let the poor 
fear that they may lose the one thing that 
binds them to earth, since wealth cannot bind 
them.” 

Before he left on the mission to the armies there 
occurred a scene which has always been, since 
Michelet described it, the most striking passage of his 
relations with the Girondins. He, the man who 
saw safety for France only in diplomacy, had, for 
the sake of unity, held his tongue when the Giron- 
dins passed the decree of the roth November, which 
was to sustain a revolutionary crusade 
Europe. I say that November is full of Danton's 
attempt to maintain the unity of the Parliament. 
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After all these efforts he was worsted, because the 
Girondins were possessed by a dream which admitted 
of no compromise and of no realities. 

The scene of his last attempt was this :—He made 
a rendezvous with their party. They were to meet 
secretly at night and away from Paris in a house in 
the woods of Sceaux at the very end of November. 
The whole life of this man was a tragedy, and we 
see in this sad journey that kind of dramatic pre- 
sentiment of his death and of theirs, the “ fore- 
knowledge " with which the tragedies of the world 
are filled. 

He went through the desolate bare woods of No- 
vember, under the hurrying sky, that recalls to our 
minds in France to-day the charges of Jemmapes. 
The night was as wild as the time, and as dark as 
his forebodings, when he came on to the little group 
of men in the candlelight, and argued with them, 
and against them, and alone. Michelet gives to 
Danton’s mind a sentiment of coercion, He shows 
us Danton dragged by necessity. But I can see no 
necessity except the supreme desire to unite the 
parties and make the government real. They would 
not receive his alliance, and he went away from 
that meeting at midnight, pushed back upon Paris, 
thrown into the comradeship of violence. Guadet 
rejected him with an especial fervour, Danton as 
he left turned upon him with this phrase: “‘ Guadet, 
Guadet, you cannot understand and you do not 
know how to forgive; you are headstrong, and it 
will be your doom.” The next day he started on 
his mission to the army. 

During the arraignment and during the trial of the 
King the opinions that divided the Left and the Right 
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fought it out in his absence: He was not there to 
attempt such a movement as his character demanded. 
No one in all the Assembly dared hold out a hand 
as he would have done and see whether after all Ver- 
gniaud might not perhaps be right on the one hand, 
and the Mountain perhaps be patriots on the other. 

There was in this debate upon one man’s life an 
clement to which Danton’s nature was well suited. 
There had to be kept in view for the French nation 
the effect upon Europe which would follow from the 
determination as to the death or life of the King, 
and Danton’s great voice has so strongly and so 
tightly affected the historians of the period that he 
thrusts his personality forward into their narrative, 
and in at least one notable place Danton appears, in 
history, and in one of the greatest pages of history, 
by no right, and figures upon scenes which do not 
possess the advantage of his voice. He has been 
made to defend Louis's life,to plead for a respite, 
and then by a violent change to vote for his death. 

Let me now explain how this error passed into 
the mind of Michelet and of other men. Danton 
returned from Belgium on the night of the r4qth 
January. On that same day a certain Dannon, 
apparently an honest man,’ rose late in the evening 
and demanded respite for Louis. When Gallois re- 
printed the Moniteur, he saw this obscure name 


1 He made a speech on the 6th of 
course) the trial of the King, but not with violence. He left for 
Belgium with Delacroix on the xst of December. 
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coupled with a politic demand; he read it again, 
and said, “ This Dannon must be a misprint for 
Danton.” He corrected it so. On this chance ven- 
ture there fell the eye of Michelet, the eye that 
from a glance or a word could bring back the colours 
and the movements of living men. In him also the 
tragedy of Danton powerfully worked; he moulded 
a figure from these few words in the Moniteur, and 
made of them an admirable anti-climax. Here was 
Danton (Dannon) hot from the armies, knowing in 
what peril France stood, having seen with his own 
eyes how momentary had been the effects of Jem- 
mapes. He comes from his travelling coach to 
the Assembly, and with the mud of the road yet 
upon him, gives his expression as an ally to the 
Girondins and to the Moderates. Then some rebufi, 
some unrecorded insult throws him back again as 
he had been so often thrown back into the arms 
of the Extremists. On the next day, the 15th of 
January, we are asked to watch him sitting by the 
side of his dying wife, sullen and despairing. On 
the 16th he comes back furious, and votes for the 
death of the King. 

There are those for whom detail in history is 
pedantic, yet here upon three letters and their order 
hangs the interpretation not only of an individual 
character but of a policy whose effects we are still 
feeling. Michelet’s great picture is false from be- 
ginning to end. Danton had returned on the 14th, 
and came jaded with his journey to the bedside of 
her who had been his young wife of five years, who 
was now near to childbirth and to death. He had 
his own drama as well as that of the historian’s, 
and our own dramas are acted upon a stage where 
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the results are real. All that night of the ian 
all the 15th he was watching in his flat of the 
Passage du Commerce a fate which was coming upon 
him, and certainly for whose thirty-six hours the 
Revolution was a little thing to him. He came 
‘back wearily to his position and to his duties on 
the 16th ; he remembered there was such a thing 
as the Revolution—that Louis was after all on 
trial, and descended from his home into the hall of 
the Parliament to give the short angry sentence in 
which we seem to read less moderation and less of 
diplomacy than was his by nature. The scene in 
the home had made him not only bitter but weak, 
for there is surely weakness in saying, “I am not a 
statesman,” in borrowing, that is, the vulgar acri- 
mony of Marat, or in talking of “ the tyrant,” and 
in repeating the phrases of the Mountain. 

But in the days that followed Michelet finds a 
good excuse. Certainly one would say, if one knew 
nothing about him except his action of January 
1793, that Danton was the Mountain and nothing 
else. This error would be supported by the un- 
reasoning vehemence, the almost brutal anger, into 
which he allows himself to fall. 

They asked whether the King could be condemned. 
to death by a mere majority, and whether that 
majority was decisive. Danton threw back at them : 
“You decided the Republic by a mere majority, 
you changed the whole history of the nation by a 
mere majority, and now you think the life of one 
man too great for a mere majority; you say such 
a vote could not be decisive enough to make blood 
flow. When I was on the frontier the blood flowed 
decisively enough.” 
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So naturally was he at that moment the Danton 
of unreason, so much had his character yielded 
to its persistent temptation of violent words, that 
there could be heard a voice once calling out to 
him as he rushed to the tribune without leave from 
the Speaker, “ You are not a king yet, Danton,” 
And yet this was the man who had saved France 
from any folly of defiance after Valmy, who was 
determined upon saving her in the future by keeping 
upon the helm a quiet and unswerving hand. Ver- 
gniaud’s great simile, ‘‘ That France might become, 
if she did not take care, like the statues of Egypt ; 
they astonish by their greatness, and yet are enigmas 
to all who see them, because the living spirit that 
made them has died,” passed him by without effect. 
He was one of those who voted in the fatal majority, 
and he threw down as a gage of battle the head of 
a king? 


The word had become reality, and Louis had steod 
at mid-day trying to be heard beyond the ring of 
soldiers, had cried out that he was innocent, and 
had died in the noon of that cold January day. 
This act was destined to produce the one thing that 
Danton had most ardently desired to avoid—~it put 
an end once and for all to the neutrality of England. 

Another people, then in their infancy, now old, 
whom Louis had been persuaded to help against his 
will, received the death of Louis like a kind of blow 
in the face. The people of the United States in 
their simplicity had imagined the French king to 

11 must not omit to mention one phrase which is far more 
characteristic of him—that spoken after ie ion : 
“It would be well for us if we could die like that, 
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be their saviour ; they did not know Louis’s phrase, 
“* | was dragged into that unhappy affair of America ; 
advantage was taken of my youth.” They regarded 
his crown with a certain superstition, as they still 
regard what is left of baubles in Europe ; and when 
the axe fell upon him, France lost not only the 
calculating hypocrisy of Pitt, but the genuine sym- 
pathy of the American people. 

In the days that followed (they were only ten) 
between the 21st of January and the end of the 
month, it is still plain that the shock which most 
affected Danton’s vigorous and independent judg- 
ment was that return after seven weeks to the wife 
whom he had passionately loved, and whom this 
ugly Orpheus felt slipping from his arms back into 
the shades. After her death, as we shall see, he did 
not reel so heavily, but in that fortnight of January, 
which was of such supreme importante, he per- 
mitted misfortune to rouse mere passion in his 
mind; and he who might have led the Moderates, 
who might have played with the life of Louis like 
a card, chose to remember his rebuff in the winter 
and threw his trump away. 

Many have tried to explain Vergniaud’s vote. Is 
it not probable that he was drawn by the example 
of a man whom he did not understand, and whose 
opinion attracted an orator not unappreciative of 
energy? Vergniaud has always before history a 
doubting and a hesitating face, and it seems more 
than possible that the wrath of Danton carried him 
and many others into the vote for death. 

Ever since the roth of August had thrust him 
into unexpected power, Danton had held in one 
way or another the threads of a certain diplomacy. 
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It was as follows :—To rely upon all the elements in 
Europe which admired or were indifferent to the 
Revolution, and to combine them in a kind of 
resistant body; to use, as it were, their inertia 
against those who were setting out as crusaders 
against France. On this account the foolish war of 
propaganda was most distasteful to him. On this 
account England’s neutrality haunted his mind, 
He knew that in this country there existed a body 
strong in its influence though not in its numbers, a 
body which would have supported the French, 
Priestley had written to him before his exile. Talley- 
rand was working for him at the moment, and oppos- 
ing as an informal Dantonist the Girondin acerbity 
of Chauvelin” Danton was even willing to use 
Dumouriez, mainly because Dumouriez was about 
to compromise with England. To this policy of 
observatiort, a policy which took advantage of 
England as the lover of individual liberty and of 
England as the merchant, the death of the King put 
a sudden stop. It was Danton that killed his own 
In te 

Before he left on his second mission to the armies 
on the 31st January 1793, he shows that new face 
in which he attempts to retrieve, as far as possible, 
the errors of which he had been largely the author. 
In a speech which shows once again all his old 
power of party political action, be demands the 
annexation of Belgium. He has seen that general 


The proofs of the connection with Talleyrand are based only 
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war is inevitable, and harking back again to that 
unique French conception of which he was the heir, 
the raison @ état, he determines to save the State, 
and to do it by an action which opposed every 
theory of the Revolution. He asked “ everything 
of their reason, nothing of their enthusiasm,” and 
he demanded the annexation of Belgium with 
France. It was pure opportunism—the determina- 
tion to get hold of a revenue by force of arms; and 
the next day, after having painfully come back to 
his old policy of the real and objective, burdened 
by a past error, and having broken with all that 
he valued in French opinion, he went off again to 
the army. While his chaise was yet rolling on the 
flat roads of Flanders, Chauvelin returned with 
Pitt’s scrawl in his hand, and France was at war 
with the whole world. 

This next voyage to Belgium occupied but a very 
short time. He did not get there until the 3rd 
February, and he started to come back on the 15th. 
But the moment, which is necessarily a silent one 
in his biography, would be one of capital importance 
to us had he remained in Paris to speak, dnd to 
leave us by his speeches some clue as to the revolu- 
tion through which his mind had passed. 

Consider these contrasting pictures: Danton, up 
to the death of the King, seems uniquely occupied 
in pursuing the threads of a very careful diplomacy, 
and in welding as far as possible the opposing fac- 
tions of the Parliament. Of course, his general 
theories in politics remain unaltered, but something 
has happened which makes him, on returning from 
Belgium for the second time, pursue this different 
policy: the immediate construction of a strong 
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central government, and the providing of it with 
exceptional and terrible machinery. He works this 
as absolutely the unique policy. He seems to have 
forgotten all questions of diplomacy, nearly to have 
despaired of settling the quarrel “between Paris and 
the Girondins. In fine, Danton, when first in power, 
had been a man so representative of France as to 
have many different objects, and to attempt their 
co-ordination. We see him the brief fortnight of 
Louis's execution violent, angry, unreasoning ; we 
see him again in Jess than a month transformed into 
a man with a single object, pursued and succeeded 
in with the tenacity common to minds much narrower 
than his own. 

I know that events will largely account for the 
change. The Girondins had repelled him; diplo- 
macy had no further object when once the universal 
war was declared ; the grave perils, and later the 
disasters of the French armies, which he had seen 
with his own eyes, called imperatively for a dictator- 
ship. Nevertheless events will not of themselves 
account for the very great transformation in all 
that he says and does. I believe that we must look 
to another cause—one of those causes which his- 
torians neglect, but which in the lives of individuals 
are of far more importance than their political sur- 
roundings. By nature he had great tendencies to 
indolence as well as to violence. He was capable 
of temporising to a dangerous extent, and this, 1 
think, was largely the cause of his action in the 
autumn. But such natures are also of the kind 
which disaster spurs to action. As we have seen, 
the return in January to his household, ruined by 
an impending fate, made him the violent and bitter 
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speaker who spoiled his own plans by his own 
speeches. But returning from Belgium in February, 
not a menace but a definite disaster awoke in him 
a much more useful 7 

Coming from fields in which he had seen the 
whole force of the early battles breaking up in con- 
fusion and retreat, he had suddenly to meet the news 
of his wife’s death. He bought a light carriage for 
himself in order to travel with greater speed, and 
arrived at the city in time, they say, to have her 
coffin taken out of the grave and opened, so that he 
might look once more upon her face. The home 
was entirely empty. The two little children, one 
of whom was in arms, the other of whom was just 
beginning to talk, had been taken away to their 
grandmother's. The seals were on the furniture 
and on the doors. One servant only remained. 
The house had been without a fire for a week when 
he entered. It was an opportunity and a command 
for another origin in his political life. Coming and 
going from these rooms, he found them intolerable ; 
he took refuge in direct and determined action, call- 
ing to his aid all that vast reserve of energy which 
he was accustomed to expend at the cost of so much 
future exhaustion. 

Here was the first thing to be done—to construct 
at once that strong and simple government which 
he had talked of so long. The report which he and 
the other commissioners had prepared on the state 
of the army? was one deliberately intended to make 
such a government voted. The Commune of Paris 
immediately after the preparation of the report 
made its vigorous appeal for a further levy, and on 

1 Monitew, March 9, 1793. 
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the 8th of March Danton made the first of those 
speeches which riveted the armour all round France.' 

In the first phrase of this speech he strikes the 
note upon which depended so much of his power, 
He reads his own character into that of the nation. 
“We have often discovered before now that this is 
the temper of the French people—namely, that it 
needs dangers to discover all its energy.” Then he 
strikes the other note, the appeal to Paris which had 
marked so much of his career. “‘ Paris, which has 
been given so ill 2 fame ” (a stroke at the Girondins), 
“T say is called once more to give France the im- 
pulse which last year produced all our triumphs. 
We promised the army in Belgium 30,000 men on 
the Ist of February. None have reached them. 
And I demand that commissioners be named to raise 
a force in the forty-eight Sections of Paris.” 

If there was some talk at that moment of making 
him Minister of War after Beurnonville’s resignation, 
it was because no one but Danton himself understo d 
how much his energy could do. He rejected the 
Proposal, but he had the desire to replace the 
ministers themselves by a power more formidable 
and more direct. 

In these days one disaster after another came to 
help his scheme. More than one of his enemies had 
suspected in a vague fashion that he was framing 
@ new power, but they could not imagine in Danton 
syne higher than ambition, and they lent him 

the ridiculous project of forcing a new ministry 
upon the Assembly. What he was really prepar- 
ing, and what he produced on the roth of March, 


1 Moniteur, March x0, 1793. 
4See Puiriote Frangeta, No. 908. 
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was the weapon which history has called the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

It was the moment when the mutterings against 
the Girondins seemed about to take the form of an 
insurrection, when their printing presses were broken, 
and when, in the vague panic that always followed 
any popular movement since September, men feared 
a renewal of the massacres. The proposal is put 
forward with ability of argument rather than with 
passion; but, in the teeth of the majority and a 
ministry to which such methods were detestable, 
in the teeth, that is, of the Girondin idealism which 
was ruining the country, he affirmed the necessity 
of his scheme, and he passed it.1_ He had given the 
Revolutionary Government its first great weapon, 
a weapon that was later to be turned against him- 
self; his second move was to put it into vigorous 
hands. 

This next proposition, which, combined with the 
establishment of the Revolutionary Tribunal, was 
to change the history of France, did not proceed 
from Danton alone, but it was based upon Danton’s 
suggestion ; it sprang largely from the vivid impres- 
sion he had given of the peril in which France lay 
and of the necessity of forming something central 
and strong, of providing a hand which could use 
the dictatorship of the Terror. The Committee of 
Public Safety, in a word, could not have been de- 
clared but for the interpretation which Danton had 
given to the disasters of March. 

The crowning defeat of Neerwinden, which at the 
time must almost have seemed the death of the 
Republic, gave the first impulse. The old Com- 

‘ 2 See Monitewr, March 13, 1793. 
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mittee of General Defence was renewed. But though 
this committee was far too large and far too feeble, 
we owe it to Danton that it contained a vigorous 
minority from the Left. The final blow that re- 
placed it by an institution round which the rest of 
this book will turn was the treason of Dumouriez. 
Let us consider what the situation was at this 
moment. The Republic had lost every man upon 
whose ability she could rely in the leadership of 
armies. Of all the school of generals who had grown. 
up under the old régime, Lafayette alone in his 
weak way had loved freedom, and Dumouriez alone 
had remained on the side of the French. Spain, 
England, the German Powers~nine allies—were 
threatening the territory of the Republic and the 
very existence of the new régime; the civil war, 
which was soon to take such gigantic proportions, 
had already made its successful beginning at Mache- 
coul, Between the Convention and immediate dis- 
aster there lay only the personality of Dumouriez. 
When the news of his desertion, following on the 
news of his defeat, reached Paris, the Girondins 
were hopelessly discredited, and the line of their 
political retreat, the pursuit of their enemies, ran in 
a direction that Danton’s speeches had prepared. 
For several days he had himself been the object 
of the most violent attacks, especially for his friend- 
ship with Dumouriez and on the question of the 
Belgian accounts. For he had just returned from a 
third mission to the army, and had been close to 
the general. On the rst of April practically the 
whole sitting was devoted to an attack upon him 
and to his defence. Had you been sitting in the 
house that night, you would have said that a violent 
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demagogue, surrounded by a little group of yet 
more violent friends, was resisting with some diffi- 
culty the attacks of an honest and loyal majority. 
But this demagogue was so far-secing, was so much 
the greatest of all those in the hall, that when three 
days afterwards the Parliament was brought face 
to face with the reality, Danton’s method becomes 
the only solution. They hear of Dumouriez’ treason, 
and on the night of the 4th of April, Isnard, himself 
a Girondin, proposed the creation of the Committee. 
Danton supported him at midnight with a definite 
speech such as no Girondin would have dared to 
make. He said practically, “ This Committee is 
precisely what we want, a hand to grasp the weapon 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal.” 

It was Isnard that formulated the idea, but it 
was Danton that baptised it “A Dictator.” It 
was at midnight that he spoke, and he closed his 
short speech just on the turn of the morning of the 
5th of April. That very day a year later the 
Dictator seized him, and his own Tribunal put him 
to death, 

On the 5th of April, the next day, in the evening, 
we begin to get those large measures and rapid 
which came with the new organ of power. And 
Danton speaks with a kind of joy, and demands at 
once such measures as only a dictatorship can pro- 
duce—calling all the people to the defence, fixing 
a maximum upon the price of bread, even the first 
mention of a levée en masse. The air is full of such 
a spirit as you get in an army, the certitude that 
with discipline and unity and authority all things 

“can be done. On the following day, the 6th, the 
Committee was chosen, and on the 7th the names 
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were read out, which showed that the power had 
finally passed from the Girondins to those whom 
they had rejected at the moment when France was 
forgiving everything for the sake of Jemmapes, The 
Convention, in need of men of action, had been 
forced to abandon its own leaders and to turn to 
Danton. 

The names that they heard read out were Barrére, 
Delmas, Bréard, Debry, Morvaux, Cambon, Treil- 
hard, Lacroix, and Danton. 


CHAPTER Vi 
THE TERROR 


Fre the 6th April 1793, from the act which 

was described at the end of the last chapter, 
we have something new in the course of the Rev- 
olution, We have at last an Institution. 

It is in the nature of the French people (for 
reasons which might to some extent be determined, 
but whose discussion has no place in this book) that 
their history should present itself in a peculiarly 
dramatic fashion. Their adventures, their illusions, 
their violence, their despair, their achievements, 
seem upon a hundred occasions to centre round 
particular men or certain conspicuous actions, in 
such a fashion that those men and these actions fit 
themselves into a story, the plot and interest of 
which absorb the reader. But if we attempt to 
connect the whole into a series, even if we attempt 
to give the causes or the meaning of a few years’ 
events, the dramatic aspect fails. This quality, 
which has fascinated so many, has also mistaught 
us and confused us, and, in the desire to “ throw 
the limelight” upon the centre of action, one 
historian after another has left in obscurity that 
impersonal blind force which directs the whole. 
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Thjs force in France is the Institution. Under- 
stand the character and methods of her central power, 
and you find yourself possessed of this great key to 
the understanding of her history, namely, that 
events follow each other in the order that the 
Institution requires, and the nation moves along 
the lines which the Institution determines. The 
Institution provides a standpoint from which all 
falls into perspective, even the details of personality 
no longer remain in confusion. You find, in a little 
while, that you are dealing with an organism 
more simple and of far greater vitality than any 
man, as truly a living, and much more truly a 
permanent, force than a monarch or a great minister 
can be. 

The consideration of half-a-dozen examples will 
make this clear. What is all that marvellously 
dramatic action between Pepin le Bref and the 
coronation of Hugh but confusion? It ceases to be 
so when we follow with Fustel de Coulanges the 
transformation of the Imperial system. Yon can 
make nothing of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
for all their personal interest, until you have grasped 
Feudalism, and it is a common-place that the six 
hundred years that follow are but the development 
of the Capetian method. It is not in Louis the XI., 
or in Mazarin, or in Louis XIV. that we find the 
Force—it is in the French monarchy. Look about 
you at the present day, ask yourself what has 
recreated the prosperity of modern France, and you 
will certainly not be able to find a special man. 
It is the System that has done the work. 

Now it is the note of ali the Revolution, as we 
have followed it up to this point, that the Institution 
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was lacking. France without it was France without 
herself: she dissolved. The cause of this- lack 
was as follows: The monarchy, round which every- 
thing had centred, was dying, and the social theories 
of the time—the great Philosophy on which France 
was fed—neglected and despised the Institution, 
relying as it did upon the vague force of general 
opinion. It was the chief—I had almost said the 
only—fault of the Jeffersonians in America and the 
idealist Republicans in France, that they could see 
neither the necessity of formule nor the just power 
of systems. Nevertheless it was the instinct which 
yemained in the French mind, the “ sub-conscious ” 
sense of what the Institution was to France, that 
made half the violence of the time. I do not mean 
that the speeches recognised this character openly— 
on the contrary, the enmities and the divisions seem 
to turn entirely upon personal hatreds; but I mean 
that the underlying fear, unexpressed but real, 
was that such and such a proposition would create 
& permanent tendency, and that Girondin or Jacobin 
success meant the deflection of the torrent into one 
or the other of two divergent channels. Here in 
England, living under an order which is well 
established and old, we wonder at the intensity of 
passion which some abstract resolution could arouse 
in the Convention. We should wonder no longer 
were we to comprehend that in the extreme rapidity 
with which all France was being remoulded, a few 
words agreed upon, a mere principle, might add a 
quality to all the future history of the nation. 

Two men in the Revolutionary period rose higher 
than the flood, Mirabeau and Danton. Each was 
able to perceive what the permanent character of 
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the nation was, and each gave all his efforts to the 
uniting or welding round some stable centre the new 
order to which both were attached. In a word, 
cach understood what tha Institution was to France, 
and desired to lend it force and endurance. With 
Mirabeau it was the monarchy. Would he have 
saved, recreated, and restored that declining power 
which had once been the framework of the nation ? 
We cannot tell. Had he lived, ’92 would have 
shown us; only we know that if the monarchy had 
seemed to him at last beyond repair, he would 
have proposed at once some similar power to replace 
it. Now Danton had survived; doubtful in 1791, 
“ more monarchist than you, M. de Lafayette,” he 
was determined in 1792 that the crown and France 
were separate for ever. He overthrew the palace, 
but from that very moment all his policy was 
directed to the construction of a governing power. 

It is here that he and the Girondins, for all his 
personal attempts at unity, were hopelessly divided. 
The Girondins were bent upon that local autonomy 
and that extreme individual liberty in which the 
central power disappears. With the growing danger, 
with his own experience of Belgium, Danton, during 
the early part of 1793, becomes set upon the idea of 
government andofnothingelse. He gaveita weapon 
before it existed, for he made the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and though Isnard first proposed it, it is 
known that Danton led the movement which ended 
in the establishment of the Committee. 

All government since that time in France has 
been its heir. It was the Committee that forged the 
centralised system, that showed how the administra- 
tion might radiate from Paris, that gave precedent 
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for the conscription and for all determined action. 
That dictatorship so plainly saved the country in its 
worst peril that under many difierent names the 
French people have often recalled it, and rarely 
without success. 

All the remaining year with which this chapter 
must deal is the story of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee explains and gives us the clue to every 
action. Its changes, the men who dominated it, 
the reasons it had for violence or for clemency, its 
main object of throwing back the invasions—these 
are the central part of 1793 and 1794. 

Had we an accurate account of what passed in 
that secret council, almost every event could be 
referred to it. But such an account is lacking. 
Barrére, always inconsistent, wrote a rigmarole 
in his old age which has anecdotes of interest, but 
which is almost valueless for our purpose. Here 
and there we have a disconnected anecdote or a 
lame confession, but the doors of the room are as 
closed to us as they were to the contemporaries 
who stood in the outer hall and received the official 
nothings of Barrére, or later of St. Just. Neverthe- 
less what we can reconstruct of its spirit and action, 
imperfect as our effort may be, does more to explain 
the time than any descriptions of the orators or of 
the crowd. 


The action of this new executive, as it touches 
Danton, changes rapidly during the year. In the 
first Committee of nine Danton is everything. He 
made it and he directs it. Towards the close, how- 
ever, of its short existence, he is beginning to feel 
the pressure of the Jacobins, and of Robespierre 
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and of St. Just, the victory of the Mountain. This 
Joss of power on his part ends with the dissolution 
of the old Committee, and when the new one is 
formed—with the roth of July—another period 
begins. The members are increased to twelve; 
then enter the obespierrians Danton, for 
motives which we shall discuss later, resigns, and 
there are two doubtful summer months when he 
still maintains, from without, the power of the 
Committee, but first begins to check so far as is 
possible the tyranny upon which it has embarked. 
He retires in a kind of despair to Arcis, and with 
his return a new phase is entered. The Committee 
is striking furiously; the Terror has taken root ; 
and by an action of generosity, or perhaps of wisdom, 
Danton sets himself against his owncreation. These 
few months-—the winter of 1793-1794—give us that 
side of Danton which at the time was least ex- 
plicable, but which best defines him for posterity. 
He puts his whole weight as an orator, and, through 
the genius of his friends, he puts the journals also 
against the Terror. Knowing {as he must have 
known) how strong was the engine he had made, 
he yet withstands it, and attempts by a purely per- 
sonal force, without an organisation and without 
executive power, to reduce the action of the Com- 
mittee. So great was he that for some weeks his 
success hung in the balance. France, we must 
presume, was with him. Paris doubted, but might 
have been won. When the violent and unscrupulous 
Hébertists were executed he seemed to have suc- 
ceeded, and the Terror appeared to be closed. But 
the Committee had a deeper policy ; in the same week 
that saw the fall of Hébert, Danton was himself 
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suddenly arrested with his friends. How far 
Robespietre permitted and how far directed the 
action will never be fully known. The Committee 
struck the one great force opposed to it, and the 
Dantonists were executed on the anniversary of its 
creation, 


The first part of the story of the Committee in 
its relation to Danton is the period between April 
the 6th and July the roth 1793. It is the period of 
the fall of the Girondins; and to make clear the 
importance of the new power I shall adopt this 
method :— 

To give first in their order the events that led to 
the attack on the Parliament and the expulsion of 
the twenty-two; to show in what confusion the 
whole story lies, and how difficult (or impossible) 
it is to follow the motives of the deputies, or to say 
why they acted as they did. Then to give, as a 
parallel account, the position and action of the 
Committee, and to show how fully (in my opinion) 
its motive determines the history of the time; 
to look at the insurrection of June 2 from the room 
where the nine members debated in secret, and to 
point out how, from that standpoint (which was 
Danton’s own), the confusion falls into order. 

First, then, what was the exterior history of the 
movement that destroyed the Gironde? It will 
be remembered that when the Convention first met 
in September, the great majority of its numbers 
inclined to a certain spirit. That spirit was best 
Tepresented by a small group of men, idealists and 
orators—and of these a number, the most powerful 
perhaps, had come from the vineyards of the peace- 
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able southern river. The warmth, the calm, the 
fruitfulness of the Valley of the Gironde, appeared 
in Vergniaud’s accents. To this devoted band of 
men, whose whole career was justice and virtue, no 
one has dared to be contemptuous, and history on 
every side has left them heroes. They were own 
brothers to the immortal group that framed the 
American Constitution, the true heirs of Rousseau, 
and worthy to defend and at last to give their lives 
for the Republican idea. They hated the shedding 
of blood; they tested every action by the purest 
standard of their creed ; and from the first speeches 
in which they demanded the war, to the day when 
they sang the Marseillaise on the scaffold, they did 
not swerve an inch from the path which they had 
set before themselves. 

What led such men into conflict with Paris, and 
perhaps with France? This fault: that the pure 
theory which they justly maintained to be the one 
tight government could not meet Europe in arms. 
What a few millions lost on the littoral of the Amer- 
ican continent could do, without frontiers and without 
memories, that France could not do with civil war 
raging, and with the world invading her frontiers. 
A modification was imperative, a compromise with 
necessary evil. The men who felt reality knew 
that well. Danton had forced on a dictatorship, 
and gave it the method of the Terror. But the 
Girondins, though they had been compelled to give 
up so much, yet refused to follow the necessary 
path. They refused the conscription; a volun- 
teer army was the only one tolerable to free men. 
They refused diplomacy; it involved a secret 
method, and was of its nature based on compromise. 
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They refused the requisitions to the armies, the 
forced taxes, the hegemony of Paris, the preponder- 
ance of talent or genius in the committees—in a 
word, they refused to sanction anything, however 
necessary, in that crisis, which they would not 
have sanctioned in a time of order and of a pure 
republic. 

The result of this sublime obstinacy was the ruin 
of France and of themselves. The Royalists saw 
it, and called themselves “ Girondins ;” the great 
name became a label for every reaction, and in 
every new disaster Paris saw with increasing clear- 
ness the restraining hand of the Gironde. For it 
was Paris and its Commune that took the leadership 
in the attempt to depose or expel the men who led 
the Parliament. Already before the Committee 
had been formed, the Commune on April the and 
had begun to correspond with the municipalities of 
France—the fatal step that had so often preceded 
insurrection. To Paris as a centre, to Paris radical, 
and especially to Paris violent and unreasoning, 
the Girondins had grown detestable. Paris for a 
thousand years had stood for unity—the Girondins 
were autonomist and federal. Paris was passionate 
—the Girondins as calm as light. To all this 
enmity the Gironde answered by no force, but only 
by an assertion of their inviolable right. All April 
and May is consumed in the tale of great disasters 
without, and of the acute battle between the Right 
and the deputation from Paris within. 

It is when we turn to this struggle within the 
Convention that the confusion arises which can only 
be made clear by considering the Committee. Espe- 
cially is this the case with regard to Danton’s 
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action. Thus, on the roth of April, he opposes the 
prosecution of those who sent a petition from the 
Halle aux Blés for the resignation of Roland ; on 
the 13th there is the famous speech in favour of diplo- 
matic action as opposed to the violence of the 
Mountain, Yet the day before he also o) 

in a formal and well-reasoned speech the arrest 
and trial of Marat. When that madman, with 
whom his name had been so often linked, came back 
in triumph from his acquittal, Danton took a yet 
more inexplicable attitude. While all the Moun- 
tain were shouting for joy, and while Paris welcomed 
the verdict as the first wound of the Gironde (which, 
indeed, it was), Danton merely said, “ Paris, we see, 
so loves the Convention as to applaud the acquittal 
of one of its members ”—-a very transparent speech. 
On the 1st of May Danton is the only man to speak 
with sobriety and good sense against the petition of 
the Faubourg St, Antoine, which attacked the 
Tights of property; yet on the roth he turns against 
Isnard, that is, against the Gironde and the Moder- 
ates, and causes the proposal of what was practically 
a popular referendum on the constitution to be 
rejected. We see, therefore, even when we look 
at the action of Danton alone, the apparent con- 
fusion that was indicated above, Were we to turn 
to almost any other of the Committee the same 
would be apparent. Barrére, the chief spokesman, 
seems to take now one side, now the other. At 
one moment he attacks the Girondins purposely ; 
at another the petitions from Paris; at every 
point, in the action of every prominent speaker 
outside the two opposing groups, there appears 
this inextricable tangle. 
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With the roth of May the battle between Paris 
and the Gironde entered into its last phase. It 
was upon this date that the Convention began to 
sit permanently in the little theatre of the Tuileries, 
where they had first met. The news that met them 
was the death of Dampierre and the taking of 
Thouars by the Vendeans. Every rumour of 
disaster (and the rumours were being confirmed 
with fatal rapidity) was like oil spilt from the lamp 
of the Gironde. Their own followers were shaken, 
the great mass of the Convention who put their 
trust in these pure doctrines grew afraid and doubt- 
ful. Within a week (on the 17th) the Commune 
took a further step ; they made their own law, and 
put Boulanger at the head of the armed force of 
the town—a force that was not theirs to govern. 
Later they gave Henriot the place. The Convention 
answered by electing Isnard their president ; and 
Guadet, the headstrong, proposed to break the 
Commune, and to call the “suppliants” to Bourges. 
By this proposal a kind of Parliament in reserve 
would have existed to take up the work if the 
Parliament in Paris should be mutilated. Had the 
motion passed, the civil war, which was muttering 
in Lyons and had broken into open flame in Vendée, 
would have embraced all France. 

But at this juncture Danton’s Committee comes 
in again with its curiously mixed action. By the 
mouth of Barrére it pleads against the motion, 
and proposes instead the appointment of twelve 
members, as Girondin as they pleased, to judge 
the Commune, to “ inquire.” The commission was 
named, and acted on thorough principle and with 
haste, and without judgment, as any one might 
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have foretold ; for such was the Girondin weakness. 
Against the army that the Commune was gathering, 
all it could propose was to double the sergeant’s 
guard at the Tuileries, while it exasperated its enemy 
by ordering the arrest of Hébert. 

Hébert was the one man in the Revolution of 
whom the truth has certainly been told by enemies. 
There was something of the pickpocket in Hébert, 
but not of the pickpocket only. He was also a 
blasphemer, an atheist, a man delighting in the 
foulest words, and in the most cowardly or ferocious 
of actions. His prominence was due to two things. 
First, he was the pamphleteer of the time, the 
“Pare Duchesne.” France had not yet discovered 
the danger of a free press. Secondly, in the Parisian 
exasperation against “the Moderates,” the most 
extreme and the least rational became of necessity 
a kind of symbol, an accentuated type, and was 
thrust forward as a defiance. It is not too much 
to say that the Girondins themselves, by their lack 
of all measure, pushed Hébert to the front. 

Such measures as those which “‘ the twelve ” had 
decreed were but fucl for the insurrectionary flame. 
Once more Danton appears, this time against the 
Gironde. To the demand for a large guard drawn 
from the Departments he said, “ You are decreeing 
that you are afraid !"’ Whereupon a voice from the 
tight cried with some humour, “I am.” Danton 
had his way, the guard was not formed, and on the 
following day (the 25th of May) Isnard’s imprudence 
brought on the catastrophe. 

It was in the matter of the petition for the release 
of Hébert. Isnard rose in the chair, lifted his hand, 
and pronounced in bis hollow voice the words that 
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have enriched history at the expense of his country : 
“ If such a thing should happen as an attempt upon 
the representatives of the nation, I say to you, in 
the name of all France, that very soon men would 
search upon the banks of the Seine for proofs that 
Paris had once been there.” Danton intervened, 
but he could do nothing. The glove had been thrown 
down. He asked for the withdrawal of those 
words; the Girondin majority reaffirmed them. 
Two days later he obtained the freedom of Hébert ; 
bat though for a moment he was promised the 
dissolution of the ‘“‘ Commission of the Twelve,” 
his effort failed, for they were immediately rein- 
stated. In the night between the 3oth and the 
3ist of May the Sections named a new and in- 
surrectionary Commune ; for one day the danger 
was warded off, and you may see Danton, still so 
difficult to understand, urging the Committee, while 
Barrére is proposing the conciliatory message to 
France, a document which blamed neither the 
Girondins nor Paris, and the twelve were dissolved. 
But the final blow was not to be avoided. On the 
2nd of June the news of the counter-revolution in 
Lyons reached Paris. The Convention was sur- 
rounded ; Henriot, at the head of the city militia, 
guarded its approaches, lined the corridors. Even in 
that moment, when Isnard proposed to retire, and 
made his superb apology, the Gironde, as a whol, 
stood firm. The inflexible Jansenist, Lanjuinais, 
proposed, with heroic folly, ‘“‘ a decree dissolving the 
authorities of Paris,” at a moment when these 
authorities were holding the doors with fixed bayo- 
nets ; but in spite of Barrére’s demand for Henriot’s 
condemnation, in spite of Danton’s demand for “a 
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signal punishment,” the Convention yielded, voted 
the arrest not only of the twenty-two, whom the 
Commune had demanded, but of twenty-nine, and 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux, Guadet; Le Brun, and 
Claviére (who were nominally ministers); Roland 
(who had fled, and whose wife was imprisoned by the 
Commune)—in fine, the whole body of those great 
orators who had made the Republic—were thrust 
out of the Assembly, some to be held in the honour- 
able confinement of their own houses, some to fly 
and raise civil war in the Departments. The Com- 
mune ‘offered hostages in equal number, but they 
were refused; and before the day was over the 
Parliament was mutilated, and the obstacle to the 
dictatorship and to the Terror had been swept 
away. 

Sach is a rapid summary of the fall of the Giron- 
dins-—a story of contradictions and of inextricable 
cross-purposes, in which for two months men seem 
(especially the men of the new Committee) to change 
sides, to hesitate, and to falter, in which the majority 
passes over to the Jacobins with a startling rapidity, 
and in which (apparently) the only two fixed points 
are the immovable figures of the Gironde and their 
opponeuts of the Commune. 

I know that this confusion has commonly led 
writers to adopt an equal confusion in their ex- 
planation of the insurrection and of its motives. 
To disentangle such a skein it was apparently neces- 
sary to make Robespierre a prophet, Isnard for once 
a coward, Barrére a skilful diplomatist, Danton a 
vacillator. Such a method appears to me false. 
If, to explain a difficult passage in history, we make 
men behave in a way which contradicts all their 
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lives, we must (it seems to me) be in error, These 
special theories are mechanical, and do not satisfy 
the mind. 

The question is this: Somewhere a power ex- 
isted ; why was not that power in evidence either 
on one side or on the other? And why do we 
not see it acting? I believe the answer is as 
follows :— 

The power was in the Committee. The Com- 
mittee believed it necessary to be rid of the 
Girondins. But the Committee was part of the 
Convention—the existence and the authority of the 
Convention was necessary to it. It saw on the one 
hand a set of Parliamentary leaders who would not 
permit it to act with vigour, on the other it noted 
the angry spirit of Paris. The Committee per- 
mitted that spirit to act, but gave it its measure and 
its direction unknown to itself, desiring to eliminate 
the Moderates, but anxious to avoid their proscrip- 
tion, exile, or death. With this clue the maze 
seems to me resolved. It was the Committee that 
expelled the Gironde, using Paris for its arm. 

Now to prove this certain steps are necessary. 
In the first place, why can we say that the Com- 
mittee was the centre of power? Because it alone 
had access to a complete knowledge of France, it 
alone debated in secret, and it alone existed for the 
express purpose of dictatorship. When once the 
generals, the deputies in mission, and the police 
became familiar with the new organ, they referred 
to the Committee as naturally as the corresponding 
men to-day would refer to a cabinet or to a mon- 
arch. If the reader will glance at the first general 
Rapport delivered by Barrére to the Convention, 
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he will at once perceive that the men who drew 
it up had in their hands every lever of public 
machinery. I would not maintain that this power 
sprang at once into existence on the 6th of 
April, but the two months that produced such a 
report was ample time to have developed a corre- 
sponding grasp upon the armies, upon the diplo- 
macy, and upon the internal resources of Revolu- 
tionary France. Where else will you find such a 
document in all the offices of the time? Compared 
with it the decisions of the ministry are vague ab- 
stractions, the reports of the Commune puerilities 
or ravings. Revolutionary France, until the forma- 
tion of the Committee, may be compared to a marsh 
in which the water tends to flow to no one centre ; 
the information, the revenue, the public forces 
stood incoherent and stagnant. The creation of 
this secret body may be compared to a pit dug in 
its centre, to which the waters would immediately 
flow. It may be objected that they had not the 
control of finance. No; but they had Cambon. 
In an assembly of men new to government this very 
difficult province fell of itself into the hands of a 
man whose genius all admitted, and whose probity 
no one of his enemies would deny. Long before the 
insurrection took place, any man with information, 
with authority, or with a special duty to perform, 
had learnt to regard the Committee as his chief, for 
the simple reason that no other centre of authority 
existed. Add to this the incalculable force of 
secrecy, the power by which the most glaring failures 
of our cabinets can be hidden by merely saying, “ We” 
know what all the rest ignore,” and it will appear 
reasonable to say that by June the Committee 
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could almost, had it wished, have summoned an 
army to Paris. The Committee then held the 
power. 

In the second place, we must establish, as far as 
is possible, the aims of the Committee and their 
method of guiding the insurrection. As was said 
earlier in this chapter, those aims and methods can 
only be arrived at by inference; the very nature 
of a body that deliberates in secret makes this 
method of inquiry necessary. There is no direct 
evidence, unless the contradictory anecdotes of a 
much later period can be given that name, Now 
we can infer with some accuracy what went on 
in their deliberations. There should be noted at 
the outset the document to which I have al- 
ready referred. It was the first of those 
Rapports which were delivered by Barrére to the 
Convention for the next sixteen months, and 
which so profoundly affected the course of the 
Revolution. It sums up the result of two months 
of astonishing labour; everything—all the weak- 
ness of France—has been noted with the accuracy 
of a topographical survey. It gives the equipment, 
the provisioning, the local difficulties of each army, 
the detailed condition of the fleet (a most deplorable 
picture), the result of what is evidently an elaborate 
spy-system in the department of foreign intrigue, 
and everywhere the indictment is obvious—‘‘ what- 
ever has governed France hitherto has hopelessly 
failed.” There are, indeed, polite references to the 
ineptitude of the old régime, but side by side with 
these there is a direct attack on the Girondin Min- 
isters of War, and on the diplomatic, or rather 
non-diplomatic, methods which had been pursued 
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abroad; indeed, many parts of this report would 
not be out of place had they appeared in a Compte 
Rendu drawn up by the victorious insurrection, in- 
stead of preceding, as they did, the fall of the 
Gironde. 

Again, there is the date of its appearance. It was 
not by a coincidence that Barrére was given it to 
read on the zgth of May. Note this sequence. Is- 
nard made his fatal speech on Saturday the 25th. 
Monday the 27th was the date of Danton’s attempt 
to dissolve ‘‘ the twelve ;” and his failure followed 
on Tuesday the 28th, when, by the blindness or 
firmness of the Gironde, they were reinstated, It is 
on Wednesday the 2gth that Barrére rises at the end 
of a Jong and stormy discussion, and, late in the 
afternoon, presents his report. The vague phrases 
on the importance of unity which it contains have 
made some imagine that it was an attempt at con- 
ciliation, rapidly devised and thrown out at that 
czitical moment. That opinion is surely erroneous. 
It is long (some 17,000 words) and carefully pre- 
pared; it must have taken some time to draw up, 
and it has all the appearance of a weapon framed at 
leisure and held in reserve; it comes at that mo- 
ment with some such force as this, saying from the 
Committee, from Danton, to the Gironde—* You 
have refused to do what France absolutely needed. 
You have rejected my attempts to save you, the 
avenues which I opened for your escape; you were 
given the commission of twelve; you have fatally 
abused the gift. Will you be convinced at the last 
moment by this picture of the terrible straits to 
which you have brought the nation ? ” 

Finally, we can draw a fairly conclusive set of 
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proofs from our knowledge of the men in the Com- 
mittee and of the public action they took. Of all 
the nine, Danton was the one commanding person- 
ality. Cambon was a specialist, and but for him 
and Lindet, honest but not an orator, there were 
Danton and his men only. Barrére, it may be 
urged, was not a Dantonist ; but he was pliant to 
a degree ; his pliancy is notorious, and has ignor- 
antly been given a still worse name, Moreover, 
Barrére was closeted with Danton day after day; 
they undertook the same department in the Com- 
mittee (that of foreign affairs), and they follow 
exactly the same course in the tribune. In the 
Department of War was Delacroix, Danton’s friend 
and right hand. Of the report itself, all the last 
part, and possibly some paragraphs in the middle, 
were drawn up by Danton. Later we shall see that 
his preponderance was notorious and a danger to 
him. 


Well, Danton and the Committee being so nearly 
identical, can we make a description of the motive 
that urged him? I think we can. Desmoulins’s 
“ Histoire des Brissotins” was certainly not of 
Danton’s inspiration. Camille wrote that deadly 
pamphlet under the eye of Robespierre. But Fabre 
d’Eglantine at the Jacobins, on May the rst, calling 
on the Girondins “to go, and return when all is 
settled,” is almost using Danton’s own phrase— 
“ Qu'ils s'en aillent, et qu’ils reviennent profiter de 
notre victoire.” All that he and Barrére say, from 
then to the day of June the 2nd, seems to fall under 
this formula. He permits the attack of the Com- 
mune, while he does everything to moderate its 
force. He speaks continually for the defence, but 
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he and his Committee refuse to act, and if ever he 
has spoken a little too strongly, has given the 
Girondins a little too much power, he retreats some- 
what towards the Commune. He resembles a man 
who is opening a sluice in a dyke of the fen country : 
behind him is the sea ; he admits and plays with its 
power, but unless his calculation is just it may rush 
in and overwhelm him. He permitted Paris to 
strike, and he created a tyranny; both the mob of 
the capital and the dictatorship were destined to 
break from his hands. 

These are, as I read them, the causes of the fall 
of the Girondins. I have dealt with them at this 
length because the passage from the 31st of May to 
the and of June 1793 is not only one of the most 
fiercely debated, but also one of the most important 
in the history of the Revolution. I have not given 
it too much space, for upon the understanding of 
what led to and what permitted the insurrection de- 
pends, without any question, our final judgment on 
Danton’s position. 

Here, then, the Committee, even in its infancy, 
furnishes the clue to a difficult passage in the Revolu- 
tion. It is becoming more and more necessary as 
research progresses to refer the mysteries of the 
period to that central body ; and, as it seems to me, 
we have in its first general report the first explana- 
tion of that most complex movement, the insurrec- 
tion of the 2nd of June. 

The Gironde having disappeared, there was left 
before Danton a task of extreme difficulty. He was 
about to attempt the management of men whom he 
deliberately permitted to engage in battle. It is of 
the very first importance in our study of his career 
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to appreciate the conditions of this task. Consider 
for a moment what he has done. He has by argu- 
ments, by threats, and finally by the use of the mob, 
made the Revolutionary Government a reality. It is 
in this last ally that we find the cause of his future 
failure. Hitherto he has been battling with particu- 
Jar men, preventing a small group of politicians from 
obstructing the Revolutionary measures, cajoling on 
the other hand the extreme members of the Conven- 
tion by calculated outbursts of sympathy. Such a 
task no one would find impossible, did he possess at 
once a clear object and the genius to approach it. 
But after the 2nd of June it was another matter. 
He had tet loose the storm, and with the pride of 
a man who felt his strength inwards and outwards 
(for scheming and for haranguing), he had deter- 
mined deliberately to ride it. It was a miscalcula- 
tion. Something resembling a natural force, some- 
thing like an earthquake or a Java stream, opposed 
itself to his mere individual will ; and Danton, who 
among the politicians had been like a man among 
‘boys, became in the presence of these new forces like 
a lonely traveller struggling at evening against a 
growing tempest in the mountains. From this 
moment we shall see him using in vain against the 
passions of 1793 the ability, the ruse, the eloquence, 
the energy which had so long succeeded among the 
statesmen. They will be swept down like driftwood 
upon the current of popular madness which he 
himself has let loose. The Committee will be formed. 
of new members, the Terror will grow from day to 
day, the Revolution will begin to take on that char- 
acter of fanaticism which was directly opposed to 
Danton’s plan, and he will retire disappointed and 
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beaten. He will return frankly out of sympathy 
with the excesses, and in expiation of that fault of 
sanity he will die. 

The months in which he fights this losing battle 
are the hot months of 1793. I will not deny that 
during this summer his name is more conspicuous 
than at any period of his life I will admit that if 
we deal with history as a spectacle, the climax of 
1793 should be distinguished by his voice and pres- 
ence. But it is this fascination of the picturesque 
which has made his life inexplicable, and a biographer 
dares not leave it so. Although June, July, and 
August are full of his speeches, his warning, and 
even his energy, yet I say that he was day after day 
losing his hold and slipping. He is conspicuous be- 
cause in the face of such disaster he redoubled his 
energy ; but even that redoubled energy is dwarfed 
in the face of the spirit that animated the Terror. 

First with regard to June: it was still a period of 
hope, and he still thought himself the master. He 
had added to the Committee, not thinking them 
dangerous, but as a kind of sop, five members of 
the Mountain. Among them were two who were to 
prove the ruin of bis whole system—Couthon and 
St. Just. Perhaps to temper their action, perhaps 
merely because he was a friend, he included Hérault 
de Séchelles. The names were typical of what was 
to happen in 1794, when, by the power of St. Just, 
Hérault was to be thrust out of the Committee and 
sent to die with Danton himself. 

Unconscious of what this addition would lead to, 
unconscious also of what echoes the 2nd of June 
might arouse in the provinces, Danton pursued his 
path as though the insurrection had been but one 
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event of many. The minister Le Brun was brought 
by his guards day after day to aid in the discus- 
sions, and taken back to the custody of his own 
house. One might have thought that the “ moral 
insurrection ” of which Robespierre had talked had 
Jed only to a “ moral suppression” of the Giron- 
dins, Moreover, the whole of these days of June 
are full of Danton’s yet remaining supremacy. He 
goes on with his two principal methods, namely, a 
strong secret government and moderation in the 
application of its tyranny, as though the situation 
was his to mould at his will. Thus, on the 8th, he 
says with regard to the decree against foreigners ; * 
“'T will show you such and such an alien estab- 
lished in France who is much more of a patriot than 
many Frenchmen. I say to you, therefore, that 
while the principle of watching foreigners is good, 
you should send this proposal to the Committee and 
let it be discussed there.” Again, two days later, 
he refuses to admit the violent attitude of the 
Mountain towards Bordeaux. He even praises that 
city at a time when it was practically in rebellion, 
to defend its proscribed members. Within the same 
week he continues to talk of La Vendée as the only 
centre of insurrection. He continues to be the 
Danton of old, although the Girondins are raising 
the standard of civil war on every side, and he main- 
tains that continuous effort and compromise which 
had saved so much in the autumn of 1792, and 
which could do so little now. 

Within the Committee they framed the Consti- 
tution of 1793—that great monument of democracy, 
which never took its place in history, nor ever 
affected the lives of men. It stands like an idol of 
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great beauty which travellers find in a desert place ; 
its religion has disappeared from the earth; no 
ruins surround it; in the day when it was put up 
the men who raised it were driven from what should 
have been the centre of their adoration. That Dan- 
ton was still in power when the result was debated 
in the Parliament during the third week of the 
month is evident from two things: first, that the 
Constitution, with its broad guarantees of individual 
liberty and of local autonomy, with its liberal spirit, 
80 nearly approaching the great dream of Condorcet, 
So opposed to the narrow fanaticism of the Jaco- 
bins, was definitely intended to appease the growing 
passions of civil war. Two-thirds of France, of the 
country-sides at least, was arming because Paris 
had dared to touch the representatives of the nation. 
The Constitution was thrown like a hostage; the 
men who saw the necessity for a dictatorship said 
virtually, “ The violence that offends you is only for 
a moment. Here is what we desire with the return 
of peace.” And the document so responded to the 
heart of France that it succeeded. 

The second proof that Danton had still hold of 
the reins is to be found in this: that the advice 
which he gives during the discussions on the Con- 
stitution is not that of violence, nor of flattery, but 
of moderate common-sense; and of such advice 
which the Convention accepts the best example is 
to be found in the speech on the power of making 
war. It was a difficult thing io convince the As- 
sembly, in those days of abstractions, that the nation, 
as a whole, could not exercise such a right without 
hopeless confusion. Yet Danton had his way. This 
month of June, then, which was so full of terrible 
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internal danger, during which Buzot had raised a 
Girondin army sixty miles from Paris, during 
which Normandy was in full revolt, during which 
Lyons had attacked the Republic, and during 
which the counter-Revolution seemed on the point 
of breaking out—this month was still Danton’s own. 
He was secure in his public position, for the very 
conquerors of the 2nd of June, the violent extremists, 
could not prevent him from exercising his diplo- 
tmacy abroad and his pacificatory compromise in 
domestic affairs. 

He was also secure in that which mattered so 
much more to him—I mean in his home. His mind 
had sufficiently steadied after the shock that had 
maddened him in February for him to follow the 
advice which his dead wife had left him. On the 
7th of June he re-married. The woman was not 
suited to Danton. She did not love him, nor prob- 
ably did he love her. There were two young chil- 
dren, whom, in the winter, his first wife, finding 
herself to be dying, felt she was leaving orphans. 
The eldest was only three years old. This good 
woman, Catholic and devout, knowing her hus- 
band, and the sheer necessity for a home which 
his character had shown, determined on a religious 
education for her sons, and determined on a Catholic 
woman to be about her husband. She urged him to 
marry her younger friend, Mdlle. Gély. An incident 
which is doubtful, but which, on the whole, I accept, 
does not seem to me to prove the violence of an un- 
controlled affection, but, on the contrary, to show 
a kind of indifference, as though Danton said to 
himself, “The thing must be done, and had better be 
done so as to offend the family as little as possible.” 
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I mean the story of his marriage before a non-juring 
priest. At any rate, that marriage shows an ele- 
ment of determination and security. He was still 
master of his fortunes and of himself. 

But he had called up a spirit too strong for him. 
July was to prove it. 

June, which had seen the rise of the Girondin 
insurrection, had also seen its partial appeasement 
and suppression. It was, as we have said, the Con- 
stitution, hurriedly improvised for this purpose, 
that had been the main cause of such a success, but 
there remained for July, more dangerous than ever, 
the foreign invasion and the three outstanding 
strongholds of the civil war—Lyons, Toulon, and 
La Vendée. It was against them and their grow- 
ing success, against the rebels and the invaders, that 
the Terror was serviceable, and it was on account 
of their continual progress that the Terror assumed 
such fearful proportions. 

Isaid earlier in this chapter that Danton inaugurat- 
ing and strengthening the dictatorship of the Revo- 
lutionary Government was like a man deliberately 
opening a sluice behind which was the whole sea. 
There was an element of uncertainty upon the 
chances of which he had staked the success of his 
effort, and, with the reverses, he soon discovered that 
the forces which he had let loose were going beyond 
lim. it may be that he thought the results of the 
2nd of June would be more immediate than they 
were, As a fact, it took many months to recover 
the position which the supineness of the Girondins 
had lost. In those months the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment crystallised, as it were, became permanent, 
and fell into the hands of the extremists. 
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On the very day that the Norman insurrection was 
crushed at Vernon, a Norman girl stabbed Marat. 
It is not within the scope of this book to deal at 
any great length with the fate of the man whom 
Danton had called “l'individu.” That most strik- 
ing and picturesque episode concerns us only in this 
matter, that it was a powerful impetus to the system 
of the Terror, and such an one as Danton, with all 
his judgment, could not possibly have foreseen. 
Moreover, on the very day that Marat was killed, 
the allied forces entered Warsaw, and there can be 
no doubt that the success of this infamy gave them 
a freer hand, morally at least, upon the French 
frontier. Mayence fell, and its fall cost the life of 
Josephine’s first husband. The Allies had crossed 
the Rhine. Five days later, on the 28th of July, 
Valenciennes fell. At the same moment the Span- 
iards were pouring in east and west of the Pyrenees, 
and the Piedmontese had crossed the Alps. From 
a little press in Newcastle (the family of the printer 
yet remain to tell the tale), Pitt was drawing the 
thousands of forged assignats to ruin the Republic. 
Five foreign armies were occupying the territory of 
France, and late in the following month the Spanish 
and English fleets were admitted to the harbour 
and arsenal of Toulon. Let it then be granted that, 
with the possible exception of the Roman power after 
Canna, no power in history was ever so near destruc- 
tion as was Revolutionary France in that summer. 
Let us see how the misfortunes of the country 
reacted upon the position of Danton. Already, with 
early July, he felt himself pressed and constrained 
by the growing power of the Jacobin doctrine and 
of its high priest. His system of conciliation, his 
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attempts {in large part successful) te coax rather 
than to defeat the insurrection, were violently criti- 
cised in the debate of the 4th. The anger against 
the Girondins, which the death of Marat was to in. 
crease to so violent a degree, produced the report of 
St. Just upon the 8th of July, which, though history 
has called it moderate, yet mentions the accusation 
of Vergniaud and of Gaudet, and to this Danton 
was forced reluctantly to put his name. Two days 
afterwards the old Committee to which he had be- 
longed was dissolved and a new one was elected. 

It would be an error to regard this as a mere 
resignation on the part of Danton; it would be 
equally an error to regard it as a violent censure on 
the part of the Convention. It is certain that he 
chose tu withdraw because the fatal necessity of 
things was giving power to men of whom he had 
noopinion. Thus Robespierre joined the Committee 
on the 27th of July—Robespierre, of whom Danton 
could say in private, “ The man has not wits enough 
to cook an egg.” Yet this was the man who was so 
worshipped by the crowd, that, once within the 
Committee, he was destined to become the master 
of France. It may be remarked in passing that 
something fatal seemed to attach to the date on 
which a man entered and began to lead the Com- 
mittee. On the day that Danton entered in ’93, on 
that day was he guillotined in ’94. On the day that 
Robespierre entered in ’93, on that day in ’94 be fell. 

Danton remained, for a little longer than a month, 
more and more separate from the management of 
affairs, more and more out of sympathy with the 
men who were conducting the government. Never- 
theless, he stands almost as an adviser and certainly 
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with pure disinterestedness throughout the month 
of August. He was alone, Desmoulins was more 
with Robespierre than with him at that moment. 
‘Westermann, bis great friend and ally on the roth 
of August 792, was under censure for his defeat in 
Vendée. But standing thus untrammelled, Danton 
for the moment appears with an especial brilliancy. 
Indeed there is no act of his public life so clear, so 
typical of his method, or so successful as his great 
speech on the 1st of August. It was as though, 
divorced from the pre-occupations of political in- 
trigue and free from the responsibility of executive 
power, he was able for the first time in his whole 
life to speak his mind fully and clearly. The speech 
is a précis, as it were, of all his pronouncements on 
the necessity for a dictatorship and the methods it 
should employ. It turns round this sentence, “I 
demand that the Committee of Public Safety should 
be erected into a Provisional Government.” He 
said openly that while he asked for absolute powers 
for the Committee, he refused ever to join it again. 
He pointed out to them the necessity of uniting all 
power in the hands of one body, of making a unique 
command fora nation at war. To men who had been 
lost for so long in the discussion of constitutional 
checks and guarantees, he talked of the necessities 
as a general would to his staff. If you will read 
this speech through, you will find it to be the clearest 
exposition in existence of the causes and of the 
methods of the action of France in all her dangers 
from that day to our own. This speech, which is 
the climax of his career, and which stands at the 
fountain-head of so much in the modern nation, was 
followed throughout the month by many a piece of 
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practical and detailed advice. He talks always 
quietly, and always with a specific object in view, 
on the educational proposals, on the great conscrip- 
tion (14th of August), on the enforcement of an 
absolute military discipline (15th of August), and 
so forth. But while he is still in this position, of 
which the brilliancy and success have deceived some 
into thinking that it was the centre of his career, 
two things were at work which were to lead to the 
strange crisis in which he lost his life. First, the 
Terror was beginning to be used for purposes other 
than those of the National Defence. Secondly, there 
was coming upon him lethargy and illness. He 
seems to have remained for a whole month, from 
the middle of September till the middle of October, 
without debating. There had come a sudden neces- 
sity for repose into his life, and until it was satisfied 
he gave an impression of weakness and of breaking 
down. 


This was emphasised by a kind of despair, as he 
saw the diplomatic methods abandoned in dealing 
with foreign nations and the personal aims of the 
mystics, the private vengeance of the bloodthirsty, 
or the ravings of the rank madmen capturing the 
absolute system which he had designed and forged 
at the expense of his titanic powers, It was during 
this period that Garat saw him, and has left us the 
picture of his great body bowed by“illness, and his 
small deep eyes filled with tears, as he spoke of the 
fate that was following the Girondins, and of how 
he could not save them. It was then also that, 
walking slowly with Desmoulins at sunset by the 
Seine, he said with a shudder that had never taken 
him before, “ The river is running blood.” 
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With October the Terror weighed on all France 
by the decree of the month before. The suspects 
were arrested right and left, and the country had 
entered into one of those periods which blacken 
history and leave gaps which many men dare not 
bridge by reading. He broke down and fled for 
quiet to his native place. From thence the Great 
Mother, of whom in all the Revolution he had been 
the truest son, sent him back to fulfil the mercy and 
the sanity of Nature as he had up till then fulfilled 
her energies, 

This book is the life of a man, and a man is his 
mind. Danton, who has left no memoirs, no letters 
even—of whose life we know so little outside the 
field of politics—can only be interpreted, like any 
other man, by the mind. We must seek the origin, 
though we have but a phrase or two to guide us. 
What was that meditation at Arcis out of which 
proceeded the forlorn hope of the “‘ Vieux Cordelier ”’ 
and of the “ Committee of Indulgence ” ? 

He was ill already ; the great energies which had 
been poured out recklessly in a torrent had sud- 
denly run dry. Garat saw him weak, uncertain, 
tefusing to leave his study, troubled in the eyes. 
The reins were out of his hands ; all that he thought, 
or rather knew, to be fatal to the Republic was 
succeeding, and every just conception, all balance, 
was in danger. This, though it was not the cause 
of his weariness, coincided with it, and made his 
sadness take on something of despair. There had 
always been in his spirit a recurrent desire for the 
fields and rivers; it is common to all those whom 
Nature has blessed with her supreme gift of energy. 
He had at this moment a hunger for his native place, 
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for the Champagne after the harvest, and for the 
autumn mists upon the Aube. It was in this 
attitude, weary, despairing, ill, and needing the 
country as a parched man needs water, that he 
asked and obtained permission to leave the Con- 
vention. It was upon the 12th of October, just as 
the worst phase of the Terror was beginning, that 
he left the violence and noise of the city and turned 
his {ace eastward to the cool valley of the Marne. 
Starting from this point, his weariness and his 
longing for home, we can trace the movement of his 
mind during the six weeks of his repose. He re- 
covered health with the rapidity that so often char- 
acterises men of his stamp; he found about him 
the peaceable affection, the cessation of argument 
and of self-defence which his soul had not known 
since the first days of 1789. His old mother was 
with him, and his children also, the memories of his 
own childhood. The place refreshed him like sleep ; 
he became again the active and merry companion 
of four years before, sitting long at his meals, langh- 
ing with his friends. The window of the ground- 
floor room opened on to the Grande Place, and 
there are still stories of him in Arcis making that 
window a kind of little rendezvous for men passing 
and repassing whom he mew, his chatting and his 
questions, his interests on every point except that 
political turmoil in which the giant had worn him- 
self out. The garden was a great care of his, and 
he was concerned for the farm in which he had in~ 
vested the reimbursement of his pre-revolutionary 
office. He delighted to meet his father’s old friends, 
the mayor, the functionaries of the place. This man, 
whom we find so typical of his fellow-countrymen, is 
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never more French than in his home. The little 
provincial town, the amour du clocher, the prospect 
of retirement in the province where one was born— 
the whole scene is one that repeats itself upon every 
side to-day in the class from which Danton sprang. 

Moreover, as quiet took back its old place in his 
soul, he saw, no longer troubled, but with calmness 
and certainty, the course that lay before the Republic, 
The necessity of restraint, which had irritated and 
pursued him in his days of fever in Paris, was grow- 
ing into a settled and deliberate policy; he began 
to study the position of France like a map; no 
noise nor calumny was present to confuse him, and 
his method of action on his return developed itself 
with the clearness that had marked his first attitude 
in the elections of Paris. How rapidly his mind 
was working even his friends could not tell. One 
of them thought to bring him good news, and told 
him of the death of the Girondins. Danton was in 
his garden talking of local affairs, and when this 
was told him, the vague reputation which he bore, 
the “ terrible Danton,” and the fear he had inspired, 
led them to expect some praise. He turned as 
though he had been stabbed, and cried sharply, 
“Say nothing. Do you call that good news? It is 
a terrible misfortune. . . . It menaces us all.” And 
no one understood what was passing in his mind. 
It was the note that Garat had heard, and later 
Desmoulins: ‘‘1 did my best to save them; I 
wish to God I could have saved them!” 

Whatever other news reached Arcis in those 
terrible months served only to confirm him more 
strongly in his new attitude. Had he been tinged 
in the slightest degree with the mysticism that was 
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common, to so many in that time he would have felt 
@ mission. But he was a Champenois, the very 
opposite of a mystic, and he only saw a task, a thing 
to be planned and executed by the reason. Perhaps 
if he had had more of the exaltation of the men he 
was about to oppose he might have succeeded. 

It was upon the 21st of November that he returned 
to Paris. His health had come back, his full vigour, 
and with the first days of his reappearance in politics 
the demand for which the whole nation was waiting 
is heard. And what had not the fanatics done dur- 
ing the weeks of his silence! Lyons, the Queen, 
the Girondins, Roland’s wife—the very terms of 
politics had run mad, and he returned to wrestle 
with furies. 

Let me describe the confusion of parties through 
which Danton had to wade in his progress towards 
the re-establishment of liberty and of order. As for 
the Convention itself, nominally the master, it*was 
practically of no power. It chose to follow now one 
now another tendency or man; to be influenced 
by fear at this moment, by policy at that, and con- 
tinually by the Revolutionary formula. In a word, 
it was led. Like every large assembly, it lacked in- 
itiative. Above it and struggling for power were 
these : First, the committees, that of Public Safety, 
and its servant, that of General Security—-the Gov- 
ernment and the police. It was Danton, as we know, 
who desired to make the committees supreme, who 
had raised them as the institution, the , central 
government. But by this time they were a des- 
potism beyond the reach of the checks which Danton 
had always desired. To save so mighty an engine 
from the dangers of ambition, he had resigned in 
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July. His sacrifice or lethargy did not suffice. 
The Committee which had once been Danton was 
now the Triumvirate—Robespierre, Couthon, St. 
Just. It pursued their personal objects, it main- 
tained by the Terror their personal creed. Still 
Danton did not desire to destroy it as a system. 
He wished to modify its methods and to change its 
personnel, to let it merge gradually into the peace- 
able and orderly government for which the Revolu- 
tion and the Republic had been made. By a strange 
necessity, the workers, the men who were most like 
Danton in spirit, the practical organisers on the 
Committee, such as Carnot, Prieur, and Lindet, 
could not help defending it in every particular. 
They knew the necessity of staying at their post, 
and they feared, with some justice, that if the Robes- 
pierrian faction was eliminated their work might 
be suddenly checked. It was because they were 
practical and short-sighted that they were opposed 
to the practical but far-sighted policy of Danton. 
They feared that with the cessation of the Terror 
the armies’ would lack recruits, the commissariat 
provisions, the treasury its taxes. 

‘Against the Committee was the Commune. Hébert 
at its worst ; Clootz at its most ideal; Pache at its 
most honest. This singular body represented a spirit 
very close indeed to anarchy. It preached atheism 
asa kind of dogma ; it was intolerant of everything ; 
it was as mad as Clootz, as filthy as Hébert. It 
possessed a curious mixture of two rages--the rage 
for the unity and defence of France, the rage for 
the autonomy of Paris. In the apathy that had 
taken the voters this small and insane group held 
command of the city. But the Committees were 

10 
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not what the Girondins had been. You could not 
bully or proscribe Carnot, St. Just, Jean Bon. 
With the fatal pressure of the stronger wrestler the 
Committee was pressing the Commune down. The 
Terror remained in either case. But with the Com- 
mittee supreme it was a Terror of system striking 
to maintain a tyranny, a pure despotism working 
for definite ends. Had the Commune succeeded, it 
would have meant the Terror run mad, the guillo- 
tine killing for the sake of killing—and for ever. 

The third party in the struggle was Robespierre. 
He also desired the Terror, but he intended to use 
it, as he did every power in France, towards a 
definite end—a certain perfect state, of which he 
had received a revelation, and of which he was the 
prophet. Of his aims and character I shall treat 
when J come to his action after the fall of Danton. 
It suffices to point out here that of the three forces 
at work Robespierre alone had personality to aid him. 
He had a guard, a group of defenders. They were 
inside, and led the Committee itself; they were 
the mystics in a moment of strong exaltation, and 
unreal as was the dream of their chief, the Robes- 
pierrians were bound to succeed unless the force of 
the real, the “ cold water ” that came with Danton’s 
return, should destroy their hopes. Therefore, as 
a fact, though no one, though Danton himself, did 
not see it, it was between him and Robespierre that 
the battle would ultimately be fought out. 

For what was Danton’s plan? He put into his 
new task the ability, the ruse, the suppleness, that 
he had only lost for a moment in the summer. 
First, Hébert and the “enragés” must go—they 
were the vilest form of the spirit that he perceived 
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to be destroying the Republic. Then the Com- 
mittee must be very gradually weakened. In that 
task he hoped, vainly enough, to make Robespierre 
his ally, And finally, the end of all his scheme was 
the cessation of the Terror. He had created a dic- 
tatorship for a specific purpose ; that purpose was 
attained. Wattignies had been won, Lyons cap- 
tured; soon La Vendée was to be destroyed, and 
even Toulon to fall. It was intolerable that a 
system abnormal and extreme, designed to save 
the State, should be continued for the profit of a 
few theorists or of a few madmen. How much had 
not his engine already done ?—this machine which, 
to the horror of its creator, had found a life of its 
own! It had killed the Queen after a shocking 
trial; it had alienated what was left of European 
sympathy ; it had struck the Girondins, and Danton 
was haunted by the inspired voice of Vergniaud sing- 
ing the “ Marseillaise ” upon the scaffold; it had 
Tun to massacre in the provinces. He feared (and 
later his fears proved true at Nantes) that Septem- 
ber might be repeated with the added horror of 
legal forms. The Terror finally had reopened the 
question that of all others might most easily destroy 
the State. A handful of men had pretended to up- 
root Catholicism for ever, and what Danton cursed 
as the “ Masque Anti-Religieuse ” had defiled Notre 
Dame. This flood he was determined to turn back 
into the channels of reason ; he was going, without 
government or police or system, merely by his 
voice and his ability, to realise the Revolution, to 
end the dictatorship, and to begin the era of pros- 
perity and of content. 

The first steps taken were successful On the 
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very night of his return, Robespierre was perorat- 
ing at the Jacobins agamst atheism and on the 
great idea of God, but within twelve hours, on the 
morrow, Danton’s voice gave the new note. It was 
in the discussion upon the pension to be paid to 
the priests whom the last decree had thrust out 
of their regular office and of its salary. Danton 
spoke with the greatest decision on this plain 
matter, and the Convention heard with delight 
the fresh phrases to which it had so long been a 
stranger. He says virtually, “If you do not pay 
this sum you are persecutors.” ‘There are in this 
speech such sentences as these: ‘‘ You must appre- 
ciate this, that politics can only achieve when they 
are accompanied by some reason....I insist 
upon your sparing the blood of men; and I beg 
the Convention to be, above all, just to all men 
except those who are the declared and open enemies 
of the Republic.” Four days later he went a little 
further, and the Convention still followed him. 
On the question which he had most at heart he 
spoke plainly. Richard complained of Tours. He 
said that the municipality of that town were arrest- 
ing “suspects” right and left, and had even at- 
tacked himself. Danton said in a speech of ten 
lines : “ It is high time the Convention should learn 
the art of government. Send these complaints to 
the Committee. It is chosen, or at least supposed. 
to be chosen, from the élite of the Convention.” 
Later in the same day he spoke on a ridiculous pro- 
cession such as the violence of the time had made 
fashionable. It was a deputation of Heébertists 
bringing from a Parisian church the ornaments of 
the altar. Already, it will be remembered, the Com- 
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mune had ordered the churches in Paris to be closed, 
and the attempt to enforce such scenes were being 
copied in all the large towns of France. He said: 
“Let there be no more of these mascarades in the 
Convention. . . . If people here and there wish to 
prove their abjuration of Catholicism, we are not 
here to prevent them .. . neither are we here to 
defend them, ... The Terror is still necessary, 
the Revolutionary Government is still necessary, 
but the people does not demand this indiscriminate 
action. We have no business save with the con- 
spirators, and with those who are treating with the 
enemy.” There was a protest from Fayan, who 
cried, “You have talked of clemency!” for all 
the world as though such talk was blasphemy. But 
Danton was getting back his old position and was 
leading the Convention. His success seemed cer- 
tain. On the 3rd of December (14th Frimaire} he 
was violently attacked at the Jacobins, but he 
managed to hold his own. Robespierre defended 
him in a speech which has been interpreted as a 
piece of able treachery, but which may with equal 
justice be regarded as an attempt to hold himself 
between the opposing parties; and within a fort- 
night after his return Danton, who had in him a 
directness of purpose and a rapidity of action that 

Napoleon, had gained every strategic 
point in his attack. 

Events helped him, or rather he had foreseen them. 
The Vendeans, moving more like a mob than an 
army, were caught at Le Mans on the 13th of Decem- 
ber. On the gth of December the genius of Bona- 
parte had driven the English and Spanish from 
Toulon. On the 26th the news came to the army 
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of which Hoche had just been given the command, 
and, as though the name Bonaparte brought a fate 
with it, the lines of Wissembourg were carried, Lan- 
dau was relieved, the Austrians passed the Rhine. 

All these victories were the allies of the party of 
indulgence. The men who said, “The Terror has 
no raison d’tive save that of the national defence,” 
found themselves expressing what all France felt. 
After such successes it only remained to add, “ The 
nation is safe; the Terror may end.” Already 
Danton had called up a reserve, so to speak, in 
the shape of the genius of Desmoulins. The first 
issue of ‘‘ Vieux Cordelier” had appeared, and the 
journal was read by all Paris. 

That club, in which we saw the origin of Dan- 
ton’s fame, was now the Hébertists, and nothing 
more. The pamphlets which Camille issued under 
the leadership of Danton were given a name that 
might recall its position and its politics of the old 
days. And indeed the two men most concerned 
in the new policy of clemency had been, from their 
house in the Cour du Commerce, the heart of the 
"République des Cordeliers.” There are not in 
the history of the Revolution, in all the passages 
of its eloquence and genius, any words that strike 
us to-day as do the words of these six pamphlets 
which spread over the winter of the year II. It 
is a proof of Danton’s clear vision, of his strong 
influence, that a distant posterity, far removed from 
the passions of 1793, should find its own expression 
in the appeals which his friend wrote, and which 
form the Testament of the Indulgents, 

The first two numbers were an attack upon the 
Hébertists alone. Robespierre, from his position in 
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the Committee of Public Safety, trom the spur of 
his own ambition, was willing to agree. He him- 
self corrected the proofs. But on the r5th of De- 
cember appeared the famous Numéro III., which 
ran through Paris like a herald’s message, which 
did for reaction something of what the great speeches 
had done for liberty in clubs during the early days 
of the Revolution. Few men cared to vote, but 
every man read the “ Vieux Cordelier.” To those 
who had never so much as heard of Tacitus the 
pen of Tacitus carried conviction. A crowd ot 
women passed before the Parliament crying for 
the b.others and husbands who filled the prisons ; 
the “ Committee of Clemency” was within an ace 
of being formed ; and, coinciding with the victories 
and with Dan on’s reappearance, the demand of 
Desmoulins was dragging after it, not France only 
{for France was already convinced), but even the 
capital. It was then that the Committee, who alone 
were he government, grew afraid. Robespierre 
still hesitated. He could only succeed through 
the committees; but Desmoulins was his friend ; 
there was an appeal to “the old college friend” 
in the “ Vieux Cordelier” that touched his heart 
and his vanity; hey had sat together on the 
benches of the Louis le Grand, and Robespierre 
seems to have made an honest attempt to aid him 
then. A fourth number had appeared on the 
azoth, @ fifth (written on Christmas Day) appeared 
on January 8th. 

The Jacobins denounced Camille, and Robespierre, 
the eyes of whose mind looked as closely and were 
as snort-sighted as the eyes of his body, grew afraid. 
The men determined on rigour had warned him in 
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the Committee; now when he tried to defend 
Camille he saw the Jacobins raging: what he did 
not see was France. Perhaps, had his sight been 
longer, he would not have been dragged six months 
later to the guillotine. He attempted a compro- 
mise and said: “ We will not expel Camille, but 
we will burn his journal, punishing his act but not 
himself.” Camille answered with Rousseau, “ Bréler 

n'est pas répondre.” He would not be defended. 

The battle was closely joined. Desmoulins was 
pushing forward his attack with the audacious in- 
fantry of Pamphlets ; Danton, from the Conven- 
tion, was giving from time to time the heavy blows 
of the artillery ; the advance was continuous ; when 
there was felt a check that proved the prelude to 
disaster and that showed, behind the opposing lines, 
the force of the Committees. In the middle of Jan- 
uary, just after Desmoulins’s defence at the Jacobins, 
Fabre d’Eglantine, the friend and old secretary of 
Danton, was arrested. It was in vain that Danton 
put into his defence all the new energy which he 
had discovered in himself. It was in vain even 
that he called for “the right of the deputy to 
defend himself at the bar of the house,” Like all 
organised governments, the Committee could give 
reasons of State for this silent action. Danton was 
overborne, and the Convention for the first time since 
his return deserted him. 

He had yet seven weeks to live. Desmoulins still 
attacked, but Danton knew that the action was 
lost. He knew the strength of that powerful coun- 
cil whose first efforts he himself had moulded, and 
when he saw it arise in support of continuing the 
Terror, when he saw it and Robespierre allied, he 
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Jost hope. The policy of the Committee grew 
more and more definite. One member of it (Hé- 
rault de Séchelles) was Danton’s friend: they had 
expelled him. Silently, but with all their strength, 
they disengaged the government from either side. 
The Committee and Robespierre determined to 
strike at once, when the occasion should arise, 
both those in the Commune who desired to tum 
the Terror to their own ends and those of the Con- 
vention—the Dantonists, who desired to end it 
altogether. 

Danton still speaks in the tribune, but the attack 
is no longer there. He defends modestly and well 
the practical propositions that appear before the 
Parliament on education, on the abolition of slavery, 
on the provisions for the giving of bail under the 
new judiciary system, and so forth. But there is 
in his attitude something of expectancy. He is 
waiting for a sudden attack that must come and 
that he cannot prevent. He holds himself ready, 
but the Committee is working in the dark, and he 
does not know on which side to guard himself. 
A last personal interview with Robespierre failed, 
and there was nothing left to do but to wait and 
see whether they feared him so much as to dare 
his arrest. It was with Ventose, that is, with the 
first days of March, that the blow fell. 

The Hébertists, chafing under three months of 
growing insults—insults which their old ally the 
Committee refused to avenge—broke out into open 
revolt. Carrier was back from his truly Hébertist 
slaughtering at Nantes, and it was felt at the Cor- 
deliers that the public execration would 
them unless they rose. In the autumn they would 
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have had the Committees on their side, but the 
strong action of the Indulgents had broken the 
alliance. They determined on insurrection, The 
Commune this time was, once and for all, to con- 
quer the government. The decision was taken at 
the Cordeliers on the 4th of March—within ten days 
they were arrested. The Committee pushed them 
through the form of a trial Less than three weeks 
after the first talk of revolt, Hébert, Clootz, and 
the rest were guillotined. 

There were many among the Dantonists who 
thought this the triumph of their policy. “ The 
violent, the enragés are dead. It is we who did 
it.” But Danton was wiser than his followers. 
He knew that the Committee were waiting for such 
an opportunity, and that a blow to the right would 
follow that blow to the left. Both oppositions were 
doomed. Only one chance remained to him—they 
might not dare. 

On the occasion of the arrest of the Hébertists 
he made a noble speech on the great lines of con- 
ciliation and unity, which had been his constant 
policy—a speech which was all for Paris, in spite 
of the faction, 

But that same week they determined on his 
arrest and that of his friends. Panis heard of it, 
and sent at once to warn him. He found him in 
the night of the last day of March 1794 sitting in 
his study with his young nephew, moody and silent. 
His wife was asleep in the next room. On the flat 
above him Camille and Lucille were watching late. 
The house was silent. Panis entered and told him 
what the Committee had resolved. “ Well, what 
then ?” said Danton. “‘ You must resist.” “‘ That 
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means the shedding of blood, and I am sick of it. 
I would rather be guillotined than guillotine.” 
“Then,” said Panis, “ you must fly, and at once.” 
But Danton shook his head still moodily. “One 
does not take one’s country with one on the soles 
of one’s boots.” But he muttered again to him- 
self, ‘They will not dare—they will not dare.” 
Panis left him, and he sat down again to wait, for 
he knew in his heart that the terrible machine which 
he himself had made, and which he had fought so 
heroically, could dare what it chose. They left him 
silent in the dark room. From time to time he 
stirred the logs of the fire ; the sudden flame threw 
a light on the ugly strength of his face; he bent 
over the warmth motionless, and with the memories 
of seven years in his heart. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DEATH OF DANTON 


'N the night the armed police came round to the 

Passage du Commerce ; one part of the patrol 

grounded their muskets and halted at the exits of 
the street, the other entered the house. 

Desmoulins heard the butts falling together on 
the flagstones, and the little clink of metal which 
announces soldiery; he turned to his wife, and 
said, “They have come to arrest me.” And she 
held to him till she fainted and was carried away. 
Danton, in his study alone, met the arrest without 
words. There is hardly a step in the tragedy that 
follows which is not marked by his comment, always 
just, sometimes violent; but the actual falling of 
the blow led to no word. Words were weapons 
with him, and he was not one to strike before he 
had put up his guard. 

They were taken to the Luxembourg, very close 
by, a little up the hill. We have the story of how 
Danton came with his ample, firm presence into 
the hall of the prison, and met, almost the first of 
his fellow-prisoners, Thomas Paine. The author of 
“The Rights of Man” stepped up to him, doubt- 
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Jess to address him in bad French.’ Danton fore- 
stalled him in the English of which he was a fair 
master, 

“ Mr. Paine,” he said, “ you have had the happi- 
ness of pleading in your country a cause which I 
shall no longer plead in mine.” He remembered 
Paine’s sane and moderate view on the occasion of 
the king’s trial, and he envied one whose private 
freedom had remained untrammelled with the bonds 
of office; who had never been forced to a and of 
June, nor had to keep to an intimate conversation 
his fears for the Girondins, Then he added that if 
they sent him to the scaffold he would go gaily. 
And he did. There was the Frenchman contrasted 
with his English friend. 

Beaulieu, who heard him, tells us that he also 
turned to the prisoners about him and said, “ Gentle- 
men, I had hoped to have you out of this, and here 
Tam myself; I can see no issue.” 

So the prisoners came in, anxiously watched by 
reactionaries, to whom, as to many of our modern 
scribblers, one leader of the Revolution is as good 
as another—Lacroix, Westermann (the strong soldier 
with his huge frame overtopping even Danton’s), 
and Desmoulins. As they passed to their separate 
cells, for it was determined to prevent their com- 
munication, a little spirit of the old evil® used 
the powerful venom of aristocracy, the unanswer- 
able repartee of rank, and looking Lacroix up and 
down, said, “I could make a fine coachman of 
that fellow.” He and his like would have ruined 


1 Paine’s ignorance of French was such that his speech on 
Louis's exile was translated for him. 
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France for the sake of turning those words into 
action. 

Till the dawn of the x1th Germinal broke, they 
were kept in their separate rooms. But the place 
was not built for a prison. Lacroix and Danton 
in neighbouring rooms could talk by raising their 
voices, and we have of their conversation this frag- 
ment. Lacroix said, “ Had I ever dreamt of this 
I could have forestalled it.” And Danton’s reply, 
with just that point of fatalism which had forbidden 
him to be ambitious, answered, “I knew it;” he 
had known it all that night. 

There was a force stronger than love—private 
and public fear. It is a folly to ridicule, or even 
to misunderstand that fear. The possessions, the 
families of many, the newly-acquired dignity of 
all, above everything, the new nation had been 
jeopardised how many times by a popular idol 
turned untrue. The songs of 1790 were all for 
Louis, many praised Bailly; what a place once 
had Lafayette! Who had a word to say against 
Dumouriez eighteen months before? The victories 
had just begun—barely enough to make hesi- 
tate about the Terror. The “ Vieux Cordelier ” 
had led, not followed opinion, as it was just that 
the great centre of energy should Jead and not fol- 
low the time. And, men would say, how do we 
know why he has been arrested, or at whose voice ? 
How can we tell where the sure compass of right, 
our Robespierre, stands in the matter? and so 
forth. Nothing then was done; but Paris very 
nearly moved. 

There were thus two gathering forces; one vague 
and large, one small but ordered, and on the result 
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of their shock hung the life of Danton—may one 
say (knowing the future) the life of the Re- 
public ? 

Now the struggle with Europe had taught the 
Committee a principal lesson. Perhaps one should 
add that the exuberant fighting power of the nation 
and of the age had forced the Committee to a 
certain method, apparent in the armies, in the 
measures, in the speeches: it was the method of 
detecting at once the weakest spot in the opposing 
line, and of abandoning everything for the purpose 
of concentrating all its strength and charging home. 
So their descendants to-day in their new army 
practise the marvellous massing of artillery which 
you may watch at autumn in the manceuvres. 

What was the opposing line? A vague ill-ordered 
crowd—Paris ; the undisciplined Convention, lacking 
leaders, ignorant of party rule. Where was its weak- 
ness? In the want of initiative, in the fact that, till 
some one spoke, no one could be sure of the strength 
of the corporate feeling. Also, on account of the 
public doubt, during that time men were grains of 
dust but the dust was like powder, and speech was 
always the spark which permitted the affinities of 
that powder to meet in fierce unity and power. A 
sudden blow had to be struck and the fire stamped 
out before it had gathered power; this is how the 
check was given. 


In the morning of the rzth Germinal the Con- 
vention met, and each man looked at his neigh- 
bour, and then, as though afraid, let his eyes 
wander to see if others thought as he did. At last 
one man dared to speak. It was Legendre the 
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butcher ;? he vacillated later before a mixture of 
deceit in others and of doubt in himself, but it should 
be remembered to his honour that he nearly saved the 
Revolution by an honest word. “Let Danton be 
heard at the bar of the Convention,” was his frank 
demand ; common-sense enough, but it fatally opened 
his guard, and gave an opportunity to the thrusts 
most dangerous in the year IJ.—an accusation of 
desiring privilege, and an accusation of weakening 
that government which was visibly saving the state 
on the frontiers. 

Tallien was President that day, and he gave the 
teply to Robespierre. Now Robespierre was no 
good fencer. The supreme feint, the final disarm- 
ing of opinion, was left to an abler man. He had 
gone home from the Committee to Duplay’s house 
in the early morning ; a monomaniac hardly needing 
sleep, he reappeared at the early meeting of the 
Convention. But, poor debater as he was, he could 
take advantage of so easy an opportunity. In a 
speech which was twice applauded, he asserted that 
Legendre had demanded a privilege. He struck 
the note which above all others dominated those 
minds. “ Are we here to defend principles or men ? 
Give the right of speech to Danton, and you give 
rein to an extraordinary talent, you confuse the 
issue with a hundred memories, you permit the bias 
of friendship. Let the man defend himself by proofs 


3 Levasseur tell us that Delmas spoke ft, and thet bis emesis 
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and witnesses, not by eloquence and sentiment.” 
Yet he did not add—perhaps he hardly knew—that 
the memories and friendship would but have balanced 
a direct enmity, and that witnesses and proofs would 
be denied. Again he used that argument of govern- 
ment—had not they saved France? were they not 
the head of the police? did not they know in the 
past what they were doing? He assured them 
that a little waiting would produce conviction in 
them also. It did not, but time was gained ; 
already half the Convention doubted. 

Legendre, bewildered, faltered areply; he admitted 
error, and begged Robespierre not to misunderstand. 
He could have answered for Danton as for himself, 
but the tribunal was of course to be trusted. It 
was almost an apology. 

On that changing, doubtful opinion came with the 
force of a steel mould the hard, high voice of St. 
Just. 

St. Just spoke rarely. There has been mention 
in an earlier part of this book of the speech against 
the Girondins. There will be mention again of a 
vigorous and a nearly successful attempt to save 
Robespierre. That he should have been given the 
task of defending the Committee's action that day 
is a singular proof of the grip which they had of 
the circumstances. Barrére could never have con- 
vinced an unsympathetic public opinion. Robes- 
pierre could meet a rising enthusiasm with nothing 
but dry and accurate phrases. But St. Just had 
the flame of his youth and of his energy, and his 
soul lived in his mouth. 

The report, even as we read it, has eloquence. 
Coming from him then, with his extreme beauty, his 
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upright and determined bearing, it turned the scale. 
The note of the argument was as ably chosen as 
could be ; moreover it represented without question 
the attitude of his own mind : it wasthis. ‘ The last 
of the factions has to be destroyed; only one 
obstacle stands between you and the appreciation 
of the Republic! Time and again we have acted 
suddenly, but time and again we have acted well 
and on sufficient reasons—so it is now. If you save 
Danton you save a personality—something you have 
known and admired ; you pay respect to individual 
talent, but you ruin the attempt in which you have 
80 nearly succeeded. For the sake of a man you 
will sacrifice all the new liberty which you are 
giving to the whole world.” There follows a pas- 
sionate apostrophe in which he speaks to Danton 
as though he stood before him, as striking as the 
parallel passage in the fourth Catiline Oration* 
Had Danton been present he would have been a 
man against a boy; a loud and strong voice, not 
violent in utterance, but powerful in phrase and in 
delivery, a character impressing itself by sheer 
force of self upon vacillating opinion. Had Danton 
spoken in reply, his hearers would have said with 
that moral conviction which is stronger than proof, 
“ This man is the chief lover of France.” 

But such is rhetoric, iis falsity and its success— 


1“ Quand les restes de 1a faction . . . ne seront plus... vous 
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the gaps of silence grew to a convincing power. 
The accusations met with no reply; they remained 
the echo of a living voice; the answers to them 
could be framed only in the silent minds of the 
audience. The living voice won. 

And there was, as we have said, intense conviction 
to aid St. Just. He was a man who would forget and 
would exaggerate with all the faults of passion, but 
he believed the facts he gave. Not so Robespierre. 
Robespierre had furnished the notes of St. Just’s 
report,’ and Robespierre must have known that 
he had twisted all to one end. Robespierre was a 
man who was virtuous and true only to his ideal, 
not to his fellow-men. Robespierre had not deceived 
himself as he wrote, but he had deceived St. Just, 
and therefore the young “ Archangel of Death” 
spoke with the added strength of faith, than which 
nothing leaps more readily from the lips to the ears, 
Can we doubt it? There is a phrase which con- 
vinces, When he ends by telling them what it is 
they save by sacrificing one idol, when he describes 
the Republic, he uses the phrase common to all 
apostolates, the superb “ Jes mots que nous avons dits 
ne seront jamais perdus sur la terre ’—the things 
which they had said would never be Jost on earth. 

It ended. No one voted; the demand of the Com- 
mittee passed without a murmur. The Convention 
was never again its own mistress; it had silenced and 
condemned itself.* 


LRobespierre’s notes for St. Just's report were published 
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Meanwhile at the Luxembourg the magistrate 
Dénizot was making the preparations for the trial. 
Each prisoner was asked the formal question of 
his guilt, and each replied in a single negative, but 
Danton added that he would die a Republican, and 
to the question of their defence replied that he would 
plead his own cause. Then, at half-past eleven, they 
were transferred to the Conciergerie. 

From that moment his position becomes the 
attitude of the man fighting, as we have known it 
in the crisis of August 1792 and of the calling up of 
the armies. Ready as he had always been to see 
the real rather than the imaginary conditions, he 
recognised death with one chance only of escape. 
He knew far better than did poor Desmoulins the 
power of a State’s machinery ; he felt its grasp and 
doubted of any issue. The people, for Desmoulins, 
were the delegators of power ; for Danton the people 
were those who should, but who did not rule. To 
live again and enter the arena and save the life 
of the Republic the people must hear his voice, or 
else the fact of government would be more strong 
than all the rights and written justice in the world. 

He was like a man whose enemy stands before him, 
and who sees at his own side, passive and bewildered, 
astrong but foolish ally. His ally was the people, his 
enemy was Death. 

Therefore we have of his words and actions for 
the next four days two kinds; those addressed to 
death and those to his ally. Where he desires to 
epgatst gece "TS SL Tse ech formed 
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touch the spirit of the crowd—in what was for their 
ears—we have the just, practical, and eloquent 
man apologising for over-vehemence, saying what 
should strike hardest home—an orator, but an 
orator who certainly uses legitimate weapons. 

But there is another side. In much that he said 
in prison, in all that he said on his way to the 
scaffold, he is simply speaking to Death and defying 
him. The inmost thing in a man, the stock of the 
race, appears without restraint; he becomes the 
Gaul, That most un-northern habit of defiance, 
especially of defiance to the inevitable and to the 
strongest, the custom of his race and their salvation, 
grows on his lips. 

He insults Death, he jests; his language, never 
chaste or self-conscious, takes on the laughter of the 
Rabelaisian, and (true Rabelaisian again) he wraps 
up in half-a-dozen words the whole of a situation. 

Thus we see him leaning against the window of 
his prison and calling to Westermann in the next 
cell, ‘Oh! if I could leave my legs to Couthon? 
and my virility to Robespierre, things might still 
goon.” And again when Lacroix said, “I will cut 
my own hair at the neck, so that Sanson the execu- 
tioner shall not meddle with it,” Danton replied, 
“Yet will Sanson intermeddle with the vertebra 
of your neck.” So he meets death with a broad 
torrent of words; and that a civilisation accus- 
tomed rather to reticence should know what this 
meant in him, my readers must note his powerful 
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asides to Desmoulins and to Hérault, coinciding 
with the fearful pun in which he tried to raise the 
drooping courage of D’Eglantine. 

Also in his prison this direct growth of the soil of 
France “ talked often of the fields and of rivers.” 
Shakespeare should have given us the death scenes 
of so much energy, defiance, coarseness, affection, 
and great courage. 

In the Conciergerie they spent the rest of the day 
waiting for the trial, and this time Danton was next 
to Westermann, to whom and to Desmoulins he 
said, “‘ We must say nothing save before the Com- 
mittees or at the trial.” It was his plan to move 
the people by a public defence, but his enemies in 
power had formed a counter-plan, and, as we shall 
see, forestalled him. 

Desmoulins, “ the flower that grew on Danton,” 
was still bewildered. So he remained to the end ; 
at the foot of the scaffold he could not understand. 
“If I could only have written 2 No. VII. I would 
have turned the tables.”+ “It is a duel of Com- 
modus ; they have the lance and I have not even a 
reed.” To that man, his equal in years,’ but a boy 
compared with him in spirit, Danton had always 
shown, and now continued to show, a peculiar 
affection. He treated him like a younger brother, 
and never made him suffer those violent truths 
with which all France and most of his friends were 
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familiar in his mouth. So now, and in the trial, 
and on the way to the scaffold, his one attempt 
was to calm the bitter violence and outburst of 
Camille. 

There are two phrases of Danton’s which have 
been noted on this first day passed at the Concier- 
gerie, and which cannot be omitted, though in form 
they have not his diction, yet in spirit they might 
be his ; they are recollections presumably of some- 
thing of greater length called to Westermann. 

The first: “On such a day’ I demanded the 
institution of the Revolutionary tribunal. I ask 
pardon of God and of man.” 

The second: “I am leaving everything at sixes 
and sevens; one had better be a poor fisherman 
than meddle with the art of governing men.” There 
you have the real Danton—a reminiscence of some 
strong and passionate utterance put into this un- 
dantonesque and proverbial form. A real senti- 
ment of his—all of him 5 careless of life, intense upon 
the interests of life, above all upon the future of the 
Revolution and of France, knowing the helpless in- 
feriority of the men he left behind. And in the 
close of the phrase it is also he; it is the spirit of 
great weariness which had twice touched him, as 
sleep an athlete after a day of games. It was soon 
to take the form of a noble sentence: “‘ Nous avons 
assez servi—allons dormir.” 

On the 13th (April 2, 1794), about ten in the 
morning, they were led before the tribunal. 

1 March 10, 1793. Exception bas beeu taken to the whole senti- 
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The trial began. 

It must not be imagined that the Dantonists alone 
came before the tribunal to answer for their particular 
policy, There had originated under Robespierre 
(and later when he alone was the master it was 
to be terribly abused) the practice of confusing the 
issues. Three groups at least were tried together, 
and the Moderates sat between two thieves—for 
D'Eglantine on a charge of embezzlement alone, 
Guzman, the Freys as common thieves and spies to 
the Republic, were associated on the same bench. 
Fourteen in all, they sat in the following order :— 
Chabot, Bazire, Fabre, Lacroix, Danton, Delaunay, 
Hérault, Desmoulins, Guzman, Diederichsen, Phillip- 
peaux, D’Espagnac, and the two Freys. D’Eglantine 
oceupied “ the arm-chair,” and it will be seen that 
the five—the Moderates—were carefully scattered, 

The policy was a deliberate one; it was under- 
taken with the object of prejudicing public opinion 
against the accused. Nor was it permitted to each 
group to be separate in accusation and in its method 
of defence. They were carefully linked to each other 
by men accused of two out of the three crimes, 

Herman was president of the tribunal, and sat 
facing the prisoners; on either side of him were 
Masson-Denizot, Foucault and Bravé, the assistant- 
judges. They say that Voullaud and Vadier, of the 
lower committee, appeared behind the bench to 
watch the enemies whom they had caught in the net. 
Seven jurors were in the box to the judges’ left, by 
name Renaudin (whom Desmoulins challenged in 
vain), Desboisseaux, Trinchard, Dix-Aout, Lumiére, 
Ganney, Souberbielle,? and to these we must add 

1 Wallon, Tribwnat Révolutionnatrs, vol. tii. p. 156, 
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Topino-Lebrun, whose notes form by far the most 
vivid fragment by which we may reconstruct the 
scene. The jury of course was packed? It was 
part of the theory of the Revolutionary Government 
that no chance element should mar its absolute 
dictatorship. It was practically a court of judges, 
absolute, and without division of powers. 

At a table between the President and the prisoners 
sat Fouquier-Tinville, the public prosecutor; and 
finally, on the judges’ right was the open part of 
the court and the door to the witnesses’ room. 

Here was a new trial with a great and definite 
chance of acquittal, a scene the like of which had 
not been seen for a year, nor would be seen again in 
that room. The men on the prisoners’ bench had 
been the masters, one of them the creator, of the 
court which tried them ; they were evidently greater 
and more powerful than their judges, and had behind 
them an immense though informal weight of popu- 
larity. They were public men of the first rank; 
their judges and the public prosecutor were known 
to be merely the creatures of a small committee. 
More than this, it was common talk that the Con- 
vention might yet change its mind, and even among 
the jury it was certain that discussion would arise. 

By the evidence of a curious relic we know that 
the Committee actually feared a decree or a coup- 
de-main which would have destroyed their power. 
This note remains in the archives, a memorandum of 
a decision arrived at in the Committee on the early 
morning of the 13th or late in the night of the 12th, 

“ Henriot to be written to, to tell him to issue an 
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order that the President and the Public Prosecutor of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal are not to be arrested.” 

Then in another hand : 

“ Get four members to sign this.” 

Finally, the memorandum is endorsed in yet an- 
other hand: 

“13th Germinal.—A policeman took this the same 
day,” 

It will thus be seen that the Committee was by 
no means sure of its ground. It had indeed pro- 
cured through St. Just the decree preventing Danton 
from pleading at the bar of the Convention and per- 
mitting his trial, but it would require the most 
careful manceuvring upon their part to carry through 
such an affair. As we shall see, they just—~and 
only just—succeeded. 

The whole of the first day (the r3th Germinal, 
and of April 1794) was passed in the formal ques- 
tions and in the reading of accusations, 
on being asked his age and dwelling, made the 
blasphemous and striking answer which satisfied 
the dramatic sense, but was not a true reply to the 
main question. 

Danton gave the reply so often quoted: “I am 
Danton, not unknown among the revolutionaries. 
T shall be living nowhere soon, but you will find my 
name in Walhalla.” The other answers, save that 
of Hérault, attempted no phrases. 

Yet Guzman would have made more point of his 
assertion if he had chosen that moment to say, “I 
am Guzman, a grandee of Spain, who came to France 
to taste liberty, but was arrested for theft ;"" while 
the two Freys missed an historic occasion in not 

+ Wallan, Tribynat Révolutionnaire, vol. ili. p. 155. 
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replying, “‘ We are Julius and Emanuel Frey, some- 
time nobles of the Empire under the title of Von 
Schénfeld, now plain Jews employed by the Emperor 
as spies.” 

The public prosecutor read the indictment. First 
at great length Amar's report on the India Company. 
The details of the accusations which cost Fabre his 
life need not be entered into here. Suffice it to say 
that it was an indictment for corruption, for having 
suppressed or altered for money the decree of the 
Convention in the autumn before, and being accom- 
plice in the extra gains which this had made pos- 
sible—one of those wretched businesses with which 
Panama and South Africa have deluged modern 
France and England. It is an example of the 
methods of the tribunal that Fouquier managed to 
drag in Desmoulins’s name because he had once 
said, ‘ People complain of not being able to make 
money now, yet I make it easily enough.” 

The second group, the Freys, Guzman, the un- 
frocked priest D’Espagnac, and Diederichsen the 
Dane, were accused of being foreigners working 
against the success of the French armies, and at the 
same time lining their pockets, In the case of three 
of them the accusation was probably true. It was 
the more readily believed from the foreign origins 
of the accused, for France was full of spies, while 
the name of a certain contumacious Baron de Bartz 
made this list sound the more probable. 

Finally, the small group at which they were really 
aiming (whose members they had already mixed up 
with the thieves) was indicted on nothing more 
particular than the report of St. Just—virtually, 
that is, on Robespierre’s notes. Danton had served 
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the King, had drawn the people into the place where 
they were massacred in July 1791, did not do his 
duty on the roth of August, and so forth—a vapid 
useless summary of impossible things in which no 
one but perhaps St. Just and a group of fanatics 
believed. With that the day ended, and they were 
taken back to prison. 

On the next day, the 14th Germinal (3rd of April 
1794) Westermann, who, though already arrested, 
had only been voted upon in Parliament the day 
before, appeared on the prisoners’ bench, and sat at 
the end after Emanuel Frey. He was the last and 
not the least noble of the Dantonists, with his great 
eure, his clumsy intellect, and his loyal Teutonic 

lood. 

“Who are you?” they said. “I am Wester- 
mann. Show me to the people. I was a soldier at 
sixteen, and have been a councillor of Strasbourg. I 
have seven wounds in front, and I was never stabbed. 
in the back till now.” 

This was the man who had led the roth of August, 
and who had dared, in his bluff nature, to parley 
with the Swiss who spoke his language. 

It was after some little time passed in the inter- 
rogation of the prisoners who had been arrested 
for fraud, especially of D’Espagnac, that the judge 
turned to Danton. 

In the debate and cross-questioning that followed 
we must depend mainly upon the notes of Lebrun, 
for they are more living, although they are more dis- 
connected, than the official report. We discover 
in them the passionate series of outbursts, but a 
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series which one must believe to have had a definite 
purpose, There was neither hope of convincing the 
tribunal nor of presenting a legal argument with 
effect. What Danton was trying to do in this court, 
which was not occupied with a trial, but merely in a 
process of condemnation, was to use it as a rostrum 
from which he could address the people, the general 
public, upon whose insurrection he depended. He 
perhaps depended also on the jury, for, carefully 
chosen as they were, they yet might be moved by 
a man who had never failed to convince by his 
extraordinary power of language. He carries him- 
self exactly as though he were technically what he 
is in fact—a prisoner before an informal group of 
executioners, who appeals for justice to the crowd. 

He pointed at Cambon, who had sat by him on 
the Committee, and said, “‘ Come now, Cambon, do 
you think we are conspirators? Look, he is laugh- 
ing ; he believes no such thing.” Then he turned, 
laughing himself, to the jury and said, “ Write down 
in your notes that he laughed.” 

Again, he uses phrases like these: “ We are here 
for a form, but if we are to have full liberty to speak, 
and if the French people is what it should be, it will 
be my business later to ask their pardon for my 
accusers.” To which Camille answered, “Oh, we 
shall be allowed to speak, and that is all we want,” 
and the group of Indulgents laughed heartily. 

It was just after this that he began that great 
harangue in answer to the questions of the judge, an 
effort whose tone reaches to thisday. It is, perhaps, 
themost striking exampleof a personal appeal that can 
be discovered. The opportunities for such are rare, 
for in the vast majority of historical cases where a 
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man has pleaded for his life, it has either been before 
a well-organised court, or before a small number of 
determined enemies, or by the lips of one who was 
paid for his work and who ignored the art of political 
oratory. The unique conditions of the French 
Revolution made such a scene possible, perhaps for 
the only time in history. 

The day, early as was the season, was warm, the 
windows of the court, that looked upon the Seine, 
were open, and through the wide doors pressed the 
head of a great crowd. This crowd stretched out 
along the corridor, along the quays, across the Pont 
Neuf, and even to the other side of the river. Every 
sentence that told was repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and the murmurs of the crowd proved how 
closely the great tribune was followed. In the atti- 
tude which had commanded the attention of his 
opponents when he presented the first deputation 
from Paris three years before, and that had made 
him so striking a figure during the stormy months 
of 1793, he launched the phrases that were destined 
for Paris and not for his judges. His loud voice 
(the thing appears incredible, but it is true} vibrating 
through the hall and lifted to the tones that hed 
made him the orator of the open spaces, rang out 
and was heard beyond the river. 

“ You say that I have been paid, but { tell you 
that men made as I am cannot be paid. And I put 
against your accusation—of which you cannot fur- 
nish a proof nor the hint of a proof, nor the shadow 
nor the beginning of a witness—the whole of my 
revolutionary career. It was I who from the Jaco- 
bis kept Mirabeau at Paris. I have served long 
enough, and my life is a burden to me, but I will 
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defend myself by telling you what I have done. 
It was I who made the pikes rise suddenly ‘on the 
aoth of June and prevented the King's voyage to 
St. Cloud, The day after the massacre of the 
Champ de Mars a warrant was out for my arrest. 
Men were sent to kill me at Arcis, but my people 
came and defended me. I had to fly to London, 
and I came back, as you all know, the moment 
Garran was elected. Do you not remember me at 
the Jacobins, and how I asked for the Republic ? 
It was E who knew that the court was eager for 
war. It was I, among others, who denounced the 
policy of the war.” 

Here a sentence was heard: “ What did you do 
against the Brissotins ?” 

Now Danton had, as we know, done all in his 
power to save the men who hated him, but whom 
he admired. It was no time for him to defend him- 
self by an explanation of this in the ears of the 
people who had never understood, as he had, the 
height of the men who followed Vergniaud ; but he 
said what was quite true: “I told them that they 
were going to the scaffold. When I was a minister 
I said it to Brissot before the whole cabinet.” 

He might have added that he had said to Guadet 
in the November woods on the night before he left 
for the army, " You are headstrong, and it will be 
your doom.” * 

Then he went back again to the list of his services. 
“Tt was I who prepared the roth of August. You 
say I went to Arcis. I admit it, and I am proud of 
it, I went there to pass three days, to say good-bye 
to my mother, and to arrange my affairs, because I 

4See p. 240. 
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was shortly to be in peril. I hardly slept that 
night. It was I that had Mandat killed, because 
he had given the order to fire on the people... . 
You are reproaching me with the friendship of 
Fabre d’Eglantine. He is still my friend, and I 
still say that he is a good citizen as he sits here 
with me. You have told me that my defence has 
been too violent, you have recalled to me the 
revolutionary names, and you have told me that 
Marat when he appeared before the tribunal might 
have served as my mode]. Well, with regard to those 
names who were once my friends, I will tell you 
this: Marat had a character on fire and unstable ; 
Robespierre I have known as a man, above all, 
tenacious ; but I—I have served in my own fashion, 
and I would embrace my worst enemy for the sake 
of the country, and I will give her my body if she 
needs the sacrifice.” 

This short and violent speech, which I have 
attempted to reproduce from the short, disjointed, 
Dl-spelt notes of Lebrun, hit the mark. The crowd, 
the unstable crowd, which he contemned as he 
passed to the guillotine, moved like water under a 
strong wind ; and his second object also was reached, 
for the tribunal grew afraid. These phrases would 
soon be repeatec' in the Convention, and no means 
had been taken to silence that terrible voice, The 
President of the court said to him that it was the 
part of an accused man to defend himself with proofs 
and not with rhetoric. He parried that also with 
remarkable skill, saying in a much quieter tone 
which ail his friends (they were now growing in 
number) immediately noted: ‘ That 2 man should 
be violent is wrong in him I know, unless it is for 
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the public good, and such a violence has often been 
mine. If I exceeded now, it was because I found 
myself accused with such intolerable injustice.” 
He raised his voice somewhat again with the words, 
“ But as for you, St. Just, you will have to answer 
to posterity,” and then was silent. 

When the unhappy man who had taken upon his 
shoulders the vile duty of the political work that 
day, when Herman was himself upon his trial, he 
said, “‘ Remember that this affair was out of the 
ordinary, and was a political trial,” when a voice 
rose from the court, “ There are no political trials 
under a Republic.” He would have done well, 
obscure as he is before history, to have saved his 
own soul by refusing a task which he knew to in- 
volve injustice from beginning to end. 

It was at the close of that dey that three short 
notes passed between Herman and the public prose- 
cutor, Fouquier-Tinville. Herman wrote, “ In half 
an hour I shall stop Danton’s defence You must 
spin out some of the rest in detail.” Tinville an- 
swered, “I have something more to say to Danton 
about Belgium ;” and Herman replied, “ Do not 
bring it in with regard to any of the others.” This 
little proof of villany, which has survived by so 
curious an accident (it is in the Archives to-day),? 
closed. the proceedings of that hearing. 

The next day, the 15th of Germinal (4th April), 
Danton himself said little. It was given over mainly 
to the examination of Desmoulins; and as with 
Danton it had been rumours or opinions, so with 
Desmoulins only the vague sense of things he had 
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written were brought in to serve as evidence in this 
tragic farce. 

Fouquier, the distant cousin of Camille, to whom 
he owed the post in which he was earning his bread 
by crime,? tried to put something of complaint 
against the nation and of hatred to the Republic 
into his reading of the Old Cordelier. Even in his 
thin unpleasant voice there was only heard the noble 
phrase of Tacitus, and—it is a singular example of 
what the tribunal had become—they dared not con- 
tinue the quotation because every word roused the 
people in the court. But Camille, so great with the 
pen, had nothing of the majesty or the strength of 
Danton. His defence was a weak, disconnected 
excuse, and, like all men who are insufficient to 
themselves, he was inconsistent. 

Hérault made on that same day a far finer reply. 
Noble by birth, holding by his traditicns and mem- 
ories to that society which he himself had helped to 
destroy, and of which Talleyrand has said, “‘ Those 
who have not known it have not lived;” accus- 
tomed from his very first youth to prominence in 
his profession and to the favour of the court, he 
remained to the last full of contempt for so much 
squalor, and he veiled his eyes with pride. 

“T understand nothing of this topsy-turvydom. 
I was a diplomat, and I made the neutrality of 
Switzerland, so saving 60,000 men to the Republic. 
As for the priest you talk about, who was guillotined 
in my absence at Troyes, I knew him well. He was 

3 Fouguer bad written a letter to his dstent relative Desmouling 
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a Canon, if I remember, and by no means a re- 
actionary. You are probably joking about it. It 
is true he had not taken the oath, but he was a 
good man ; he helped me, and I am not ashamed 
of my friendship. I will tell you something more. 
On the r4th of July two men were killed, one on 
either side of me.” He might have added, “ I was 
the second man to scale the Towers.” 

It was not until the day’s proceedings had been 
drawn out for a considerable time that a sentence 
‘was spoken, the full import of which was not under- 
stood at the time, but which was, as a fact, the first 
step in those four months of irresponsibility and 
crime which are associated with the name of Robes- 
pierre, and which hang like a weight around the 
neck of the French nation. Lacroix had just said 
with a touch of legal phraseology, “I must insist 
that the witnesses whom I have demanded should 
be subpeenzed, and if there is any difficulty about 
this, I formally demand that the Convention shall 
be consulted in the matter; when the public 
prosecutor answered, “‘ It is high time that this part 
of the trial, which has become a mere struggle, and 
which is a public scandal, should cease. I am about 
to write to the Convention to hear what it has to 
say, and its advice shall be exactly followed.” 

Both the public prosecutor and the judge signed 
the letter. The first draft which Fouquier hed 
drawn up was thought too strong, and it appears 
that Herman revised it? “ Citoyens Représentants, 
—There has been a storm in the hall since this 
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day’s proceedings began. The accused are calling 
for witnesses who are among your deputies. ... 
They are appealing to the people, saying that they 
will be refused. In spite of the firmness of the 
president and of all the tribunal, they continue to 
protest that they will not be silent until their wit- 
nesses are heard, unless by your passing a special 
decree.” [This was false, and was the only part of 
the letter calculated to impress the Parliament.] 
“We wish to hear your orders as to what we shall 
do in the face of this demand ; the procedure gives 
us no way by which we can refuse them.” 

But note the way in which the letter was presented 
toa Parliament in which there yet remained so much 
sympathy for the accused, and the way in which it 
was received. St, Just appeared in the tribune with 
the letter in his hands, and, instead of reading it, 
held it up before them and made this speech :— 

“The public prosecutor of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal has sent to tell you that the prisoners are 
in full revolt, and have interrupted the hearing, 
saying they will not allow it to continue until the 
Convention has taken measures, You have barely 
escaped from the greatest danger which bas yet 
menaced our new liberty, and this revolt in the very ° 
seat of ustice, of men panic-stricken by the law, 
shows what is in their minds. Their despair and 
their fury are a plain proof of the hypocrisy which 
they showed in keeping a good face before you. 
Innocent men do not revolt. Dillon, who ordered 
his army to march on Paris, has told us that Des- 
moulins’s wife received money to help the plot. 
Our thanks are due to you for having put us in the 
difficult and dangerous post that we occupy. Your 
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Committees will answer you by the most careful 
watching,” and so forth. When the Convention 
had had laid before them every argument and every 
flattery which could falsify their point of view, he 
proposed the decree that any prisoner who should 
attempt to interrupt the course of justice by threats 
or revolt should be outlawed. 

As they were about to vote, Billaud Varennes 
added his word, “I beg the Convention to listen to 
a letter which the Committees have received from 
the police concerning the conspirators, and their 
connection with the prisoners.” The letter is not 
genuine, Even if it were, it depends entirely upon 
the word of one obscure and untrustworthy man 
(Laflotte), but it did the work. The Committees, 
as we know, were names to conjure with. Their 
secret debates, their evident success, the fact that 
their members had been chosen for the very purpose 
of guarding the interests of the Republic, all fatally 
told against the prisoners. The decree passed with- 
outa vote. Robespierre asked that the letter might 
‘be read in full court, and his demand was granted. 
It was from that letter, from this obscure and un- 
certain origin, that there dated the legend of the 
“conspiracy in the prisons ” which was to cost the 
lives of so many hundreds. 

It was at the very close of this day, the 4th of 
April, that the decree of the Convention was brought 
back to the tribunal. Amar brought it and gave it 
to Fouquier, saying, “ Here is what you wanted.” 
Fouquier smiled and said, “ We were in great need 
of it.” It was read in the tribunal. When Camille 
heard the name of his wife mentioned in connection 
with St. Just’s demand he cried out, “ Will they kill 
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her too?” and David, who was sitting behind the 
judges, said, “‘ We hold them at last.”* 

The fourth day, the 16th Germinal (5th April), 
the court met at half-past eight in the morning, 
instead of at the ordinary hour of ten. Almost at 
once, before the accused had time to begin their 
tactics of the day before, the decree was read. The 
judge, relying on the law which had already been 
in operation against others, and which gave the jury 
the right to say after three days whether they were 
satisfied, turned to them, and they asked leave to 
deliberate. 

Before the prisoners had passed into the prison 
Desmoulins had found time to tear the defence which 
he had written into small pieces, and to throw them 
at the feet of the judge. Danton cried out, and 
checked himself in the middle of his sentence. All 
save poor Camille had kept their self-control. He, 
however, clung to the dock, determined on making 
some appeal to the people, or to the judges, or to 
posterity. Danton, who calmed him a few hours 
later at the foot of the scaffold, could do nothing 
with him then, and it was in the midst of a terrible 
violence that the fifteen disappeared. 

The prisoners were taken back to the Conciergerie, 
but in their absence occurred a scene which is among 
the most instructive of the close of the Revolution. 
One of the jury could not bring himself to declare 
the guilt of men whom he knew to be innocent. 
Another said to him, “This is not a trial; it is 
a sacrifice. Danton and Robespierre cannot exist 
together ; which do you think most necessary to 
the Republic?” The unhappy man, full of the 

1 All this appesrs in the trial of Fouguier. 
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infatuation of the time, stammered out, “ Why, 
Robespierre is necessary, of course, but-——” 
“It is enough; in saying that you have passed 
judgment.” And it came about in this way that 
the unanimous verdict condemned the Indulgents, 
Lhuillier alone was acquitted. 

Of what passed in the prison we only know from 
the lips of an enemy,’ but I can see Danton talking 
still courageously of a thousand things ; sitting in 
his chair of green damask and drinking his bottle of 
Burgundy opposite the silver and the traps of 
D’Eglantine.* They were not taken back to hear 
their sentence ; it was read to them, as a matter of 
form, in the Conciergerie itself. Ducray read it to 
them one by one as they were brought into his office. 
Danton refused to hear it in patience; he hated 
the technicality and the form, and he knew that he 
was condemned long ago. He committed himself 
to a last burst of passion before summoning his 
strength to meet the ordeal of the streets, and 
followed his anger by the insults which for days he 
had levelled at death. Then for a few hours they 
kept a silence not undignified, save only Camille, 
unfitted for such trials, and moaning to himself in 
corner of the room, whom Danton continually tried 
to console, a task in which at the very end of their 
sad journey he succeeded. It was part of his broad 
mind to understand even a writer and an artist, he 
who had never written and had only done. 

It was between half-past four and five o’clock in 
the evening of the same day, the 5th of April 1794, 
that the prisoners reappeared. Two carts were wait- 
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ing for them at the great gate in the court of the 
Palais—the gate which is the inner entrance to the 
Conciergerie to-day. About the carts were a numer- 
ous escort mounted and with drawn swords, but 
the victims took their seats as they chose, and of 
the fifteen the Dantonists remained together. 
Hérault, Camille, Lacroix, Westermann, Fabre, 
Danton wert up the last into the second cart, and 
the procession moed out of the courtyard and 
turned to the left under ihe shadow of the Palais, 
and then to the left again round the Tour de I’Hor- 
loge, and so on to the quay. They passed the win- 
dow of the tribunal, the window from which Dan- 
ton’s loud voice had been heard across the river ; 
they went creaking slowly past the old Mairie, past 
the rooms that had been Roland’s lodgings, till 
they came to the corner of the Pont Neuf; and as 
the carts tumed from the trees of the Place Dau- 
phine on to the open bridge, they left the shade 
and passed into the full blaze of the westering sun 
within an hour of its setting. 

Early as was the season, the air was warm and 
pleasant, the leaves and the buds were out on the 
few trees, the sky was unclouded, All that fatal 
spring was summerlike, and this day was the calmest 
and most beautiful that it had known. rhe Unt, 
already tinged with evening, came flooding the 
houses of the north bank till their glass shone in the 
eyes. There it caught the Café de l’Ecole where 
Danton had sat a young lawyer seven years before, 
and had seen the beauty of his first wife in her 
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father’s house ; to the right the corner of the old 
Hétel de Ville caught the glow, to the left the 
Louvre flamed with a hundred windows. 

Where the light poured up the river and came 
Teflected from the Seine on to the bridge, it marked 
out the terrible column that was moving ponder- 
ously forward to death. A great crowd, foolish, 
unstable, varied, of whom some sang, some ran to 
catch a near sight of the “ Indulgents,” some pitied, 
and a few understood and despaired of the Republic 
—all these surging and jostling as a crowd will that 
is forced to a slow pace and confined by the narrow- 
ness of an old thoroughfare, stretched from one end 
of the bridge to the other, and you would have 
seen them in the sunlight, brilliant in the colours 
that men wore in those days, while here and there 
a red cap of liberty marked the line of heads. 

But in the centre of this crowd and showing 
above it, could be seen the group of men who were 
about to die. The carts hidden by the people, the 
horses’ heads just showing above the mob, sur- 
rounded by the sharp gleams that only come from 
swords, there rose distinguished the figures of the 
Dantonists. There stood Hérault de Séchelles up- 
right, his face contemptuous, his colour high, “as 
though he had just risen from a feast.” There on 
the far side of the cart sat Fabre d’Eglantine, 
bound, ill, collapsed, his head resting on his chest, 
muttering and complaining. There on the left side, 
opposite Fabre, is Camille, bound but still frenzied, 
calling loudly to the people, raving, “ Peuple, 
pauvre Peuple!” He still kept in his poet’s head 
the dream of the People! They had been deceived, 
but they were just, they would save him. He 
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wrestled with his ropes and tore his shirt open at 
the bosom, clenching his bound hands—clutched in 
his fingers through all the struggle shone the bright 
hair of Lucille. Danton stood up immense and 
quiet between them. One of those broad shoulders 
touched D’Eglantine, the other Desmoulins; their 
souls leant upon his body. And such comfort as 
there was or control in the central group came out 
like warmth from the chief of these friends. 

He had been their leader and their strength for 
five years ; they were round him now like younger 
brothers orphaned. The weakness of one, the vices 
of another, came leaning for support on the great 
rock of his form. For these were not the Girondins, 
the admirable stoics, of whom each was a sufficient 
strength to his own soul: they were the Dantonists, 
who had been moulded and framed by the strength 
and genius of one man. He did not fail them a 
moment in the journey, and he died last to give 
them courage. 

As they passed on and left the river, they lost the 
light again and plunged into shadow ; the cool air 
was about them in the deep narrow streets. They 
could see the light far abo e them only, as they 
turned into the gulf of the Rue St. Honoré, down 
which the lives of men like a stream to 
be lost and wasted in the Place de la Révolu- 
tion. Up its steep sides echoed and re-echoed 
the noise of the mob like waves. They could 
see as they rolled slowly Ge ee at ine 
windows, the men sitting in the cafés or standing 
up to watch them go by. One especially Danton 
saw suddenly and for 2 moment, He was standing 
with a drawing-book in his hand and sketching 
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rapidly with short interrupted glances. It was 
David, an enemy. 

Then there appeared upon their left another 
sight ; it was the only one in that long hour which 
drove Danton out of his control: it was the house 
of Duplay. There, hidden somewhere behind the 
close shutters, was Robespierre. They all turned 
to it loudly, and the sentence was pronounced which 
some say God has executed—that it should dis- 
appear and not be known again, and be hidden by 
high walls and destroyed. 

The house was silent, shut, blockaded. It was 
like a thing which is besieged and which turns its 
least sentient outer part to its enemies. It was 
beleaguered by the silent and unseen forces which 
we feel pressing everywhere upon the living. For 
it contained the man who had sent that cartload 
of his friends to death. Their fault had been to 
preach the permanent sentiments of mankind, to 
talk of mercy, and to recall in 1794 the great emo- 
tions of the early Revolution—the desire for the 
Republic where every kind of man could sit and 
laugh at the same table, the Republic of the Com- 
mensales. They were the true heirs of the spirit of 
the Federations, and it was for this that they were 
condemned. Even at this last moment there radi- 
ated from them the warmth of heart that proceeds 
from a group of friends and lovers till it blesses the 
whole of a nation with an equal affection. Theirs 
had been the instinct of and the faith in the happy 
life of the world. It was for this that the Puritan 
had struck them down ; and yet it is the one spirit 
that runs through any enduring reform, the only 
spirit that can lead us at last to the Republic. 
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In a remote room, where the noise of the wheels 
could not reach him, sat the man who, by some fatal 
natural lack or some sin of ambition unrepented, 
had become the Inquisitor—the mad, narrow enemy 
of mercy and of all good things. 

For a moment he and his error had the power to 
condemn, repeating a tragedy of which the world 
is never weary—the mean thing was killing the great. 

Nevertheless, if you will consider the men in the 
tumbril, you will find them not to be pitied except 
for two things, that they were loved by women whom 
they could not see, and that they were dying in the 
best and latest time of their powerful youth. All 
these young men were loved, and in other things they 
should be counted fortunate. They had with their 
own persons already transformed the world. Here 
the writer knew that his talent, the words he had so 
carefully chosen and with such delight in his power, 
had not been wasted upon praise or fortune, but had 
achieved the very object. There the orator knew 
and could remember how his great voice had called 
up the armies and thrown back the kings. 

But if the scene was a tragedy, it was a tragedy 
of the real that refused to follow the unities. All 
nature was at work, crowded into the Revolutionary 
time, and the element that Shakespeare knew came 
in of itselfi—the eternal comedy that seems to us, 
according to our mood, the irony, the madness, or 
the cruelty of things, was fatally present to make 
the day complete; and the grotesque, like a dis- 
cordant note, contrasted with and emphasised the 
terrible, 

Fabre, who had best known how omnipresent is 
this complexity—Fabre, who had said, “ Between 
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the giving and taking of snuff there is a comedy "— 
furnished the example now. Danton hearing so 
much weakness and so many groans from the sick 
man said, “ What is your complaint?” He an- 
swered, “ I have written a play called ‘The Maltese 
Orange,’ and I fear the police have taken it, and 
that some one will steal it and get the fame.” Poor 
Fabre! It is lost, and no one has the ridicule of his 
little folly. Danton answered him with a phrase to 
turn the blood: “ Tais toi! Dans une semaine tu 
feras assez de vers,” and imposed silence. Nor did 
this satisfy Fate ; there were other points in the 
frame-work of the incongruous which she loves to 
throw round terror. A play was running in the 
opera called the “roth of August;” in this the 
Dantonists were represented on the stage. When 
the Dantonists were hardly buried it was played 
again that very night, and actors made up for 
Hérault and the rest passed before a public that 
ignored or had forgotten what the afternoon had 
seen. More than this, there was already set in type 
a verse which the street-hawkers cried and sold that 
very night. For the sake of its coincidence I will 
take the liberty of translating it into rhymed 
heroics :-— 

“See baie Dee tae 


Charon, that equitable citizen, 
Handed their ng fo thee Satin 


guished men. 
3 the fare 
For Coutlon, sad St Just, sad Robespleme’ 


1 The of this 1 take fom Clareti, who quotes P. A. 
Lecomte, Memorial swe la Revolution Francaise. 
“ Lorsqu'arrivés aux bords du Phlégéton 
Comihe Desnoalins, DEgiantine &t Danton, 
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“Leave the rabble there,” he said, “leave them 
alone.” Biot for Dimeelt be bopt on Growing aay 
jests at death. Mey et ae 

executioner. Seneon: thought ba might, fee 

knew. Then Danton said to him, “I ens 
some verses, and I will sing them.” He sang 
loudly a verse of the fall of Robespierre, and then 
Taughed as though he had been at the old café with 


es 


There was a man (Amault of the Academy) who 
lived afterwards to a great age, and who happened 
to be crossing the Rue St. Honoré as the carts went 
past. In a Paris that had all its business to do, 
many such men came and went, almost 
that politics existed even then. But this batch of 


stood at the foot of the guillotine, and his memory 
of the scene is the basis of its history. 

It was close on six, and the sun was nearly set 
behind the trees of the Etoile ; it reddened the great 
plaster statue of Liberty which stood in the middle 
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of the Place, where the obelisk is now, and to which 
Madame Roland delivered her last phrase. It sent 
a level beam upon the vast crowd that filled the 
square, and cast Jong shadows, sending behind the 
guillotine a dark lane over the people. The day 
had remained serene and beautiful to the last, the 
sky was stainless, and the west shone like a forge. 
Aunts is one by one, appeared the figures of 

the condemned. Hérault de Séchelles, straight 
and generous in his bearing, first showed against 
the light, standing on the high scaffold conspicu- 
ous, He looked at the Garde Meuble, and from 
one of its high windows a woman’s hand found 
it possible to wave a farewell, Lacroix next, 
equally alone; Camille, grown easy and self-con- 
trolled, was the third. One by one they came up 
the few steps, stood clearly for a moment in the 
fierce light, black or framed in scarlet, and went 
down. 

Danton was the last. He had stood unmoved at 
the foot of the steps as his friends died. Trying to 
embrace Hérault before he went up, roughly rebuk- 
ing the executioner who tore them asunder, wait- 
ing his turn without passion, he heard the repeated 
fall of the knife in the silence of the crowd, His 
great figure, more majestic than in the days of his 
triumph, came against the sunset. The man who 
watched it from the Tuileries gate grew half afraid, 
and tells us that he understood for a moment what 
kind of things Dante himself had seen. By an 
accident he had to wait some seconds longer than 
the test; the executioner heard him muttering, 
“T shall never see her again . . . no weakness,” 
but his only movement was to gaze over the crowd. 
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They say that a face met his, and that a sacramental 
hand was raised in absolution." 

He stood thus conspicuous for a moment over 
the people whom he had so often swayed. In that 
attitude he remains for history. When death sud- 
denly strikes a friend, the picture which we carry 
of him in our minds is that of vigorous life. His 
last laughter, his last tones of health, his rapid step, 
or his animated gesture reproduce his image for 
ever, So it is with Danton; there is no mask of 
Danton dead, nor can you complete his story with 
the sense of repose. We cannot see his face in the 
calm either of triumph or of sleep—the brows grown 
level, the lips satisfied, the eyelids closed. He will 
stand through whatever centuries the story of the 
Revolution may be told as he stood on the scaffold 
looking westward and transfigured by the red sun, 
still courageous, still powerful in his words, and 
still instinct with that peculiar energy, self-forming, 
self-governing, and whole. He has in his final 
moment the bearing of the tribune, the glance that 
had mastered the danger in Belgium, the force that 
had nailed Roland to his post in September, and 
that had commanded the first Committee. The 
Republic that he desired, and that will come, was 
proved in his carriage, and passed from him into 
the crowd. 

‘When Sanson put a hand upon his shoulder the 
ghost of Mirabeau stood by his side and inspired 
him with the pride that had brightened the death- 
Garetis hes mentioned But MGchelet muck have board fs 
the family about this sams (Kerénavant Is Breton), for 


to Madame Gély it was he who married Danton for 
the second time. 
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chamber of three years before. He said, “ Show 
my head to the people ; it is well worth the while.” 
Then they did what they had to do, and without 
any kind of fear, his great soul went down the turn- 
ing in the road. 

They showed his head to the people, and the sun 
set. There rose at once the confused noise of a 
thousand voices that rejoiced, or questioned, or 
despaired, and in the gathering darkness the Pari- 
sians returned through the narrow streets eastward 
to their hemes. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ROBESPIERRE 


J DESIRE in this additional chapter to show 
what place Danton filled in the Revolution 
by describing the madness and the reaction that 
followed his loss; and the extent to which his in- 
fluence, in spite of these, was permanent. 

When Danton disappeared, one man remained 
the master of the terrible machine which he had 
created. It remains to show what were the for- 
tunes of his work when death had come to complete 
the results of his abdication, 

The genius of the dead man had foreseen a neces- 
sity, had met it with an institution, and that insti- 
tution had proved his wisdom by its immense suc- 
cess. France was one within, and was beginning 
on her frontiers the war whose success was not to 
end until it had rebuilt all Europe. This unprece- 
dented power dominated a country long used to 
centralisation, and was strengthened by the acci- 
dents of the time, by the even play of the govern- 
ment over a surface where all local obstacles had 
broken down, by the tacit acquiescence of every 
patriotic man (for it was the thing that saved the 
nation), by the very abuse of punitive measures. 
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This power was destined to change from a machine 
to a toy. 

They say the children of that time had little 
models of the guillotine to play with. The state- 
ment is picturesque and presumably false, but it 
will serve well for a simile. A man unused to ac- 
tion, dreaming of a perfect state which was but a 
refiection of his own intensely concentrated mind, 
acquired the control of the guillotine. Unfortu- 
nately, the model was of full size. 

The punishment of death had hitherto been in- 
flicted, for the most part, with a clear and definite, 
though often with an immoral, object. In the 
hands of Robespierre it was used to defend a theory 
and a whim. The men of the time loved their 
country ardently, and believed with the firmness of 
a large and generous faith in those principles upon 
which all our civilisation is at present based. France 
and the Republic were, in their minds, one thing, 
and a thing which they spared no means to make 
survive the most terrible struggle into which any 
nation has ever dared to enter. They killed that 
they might be obeyed in a time which verged on 
anarchy, and they desired to be obeyed because, 
but for obedience to government, France and all 
her liberties would have perished. Such a motive 
for punishment is just, and its execution is honest. 

By the side of this and beyond it were the ex- 
cesses, those excesses in protest against which 
Danton himself had died. Execrable as were these, 
infamous as \ ill ever remain their most conspicuous 
actors, Hébert and Carrier, they were prompted by 
a motive which is of the commonest and the most 
easily understood in human affairs. They were 
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actions of revenge. Danton had said once and 
sincerely, “I can find no use for hate.” It was 
the key to his successful effort, by far the most 
creative in a time when all was energy, that no 
part of his strength was lost in personal attack, 
hardly any in personal defence. This could no 
more be said of his contemporaries than it can be 
said of the bulk of men in any nation, even in times 
of order and of peace. And everywhere, in Nantes, 
in Lyons, in the Vendée, in the accusation of Marie 
Antoinette, from the very beginning of the Terror, 
this hate had surged and broken. The Girondins 
were put to death on a charge full of the spirit of 
revenge; and as the autumn grew into winter, in 
the very crisis of that oppression by which the nation 
had been saved, the accusations became trivial, the 
Process of justice more and more of a personal act, 
depending in the provinces on the temper of an 
emissary, in Paris upon the summary judgment of 
the Committee and the Tribunal. 

But all this had so far been comprehensible. With 
the advent of Robespierre to full power we have to 
deal with a phase of history which will hardly be 
understood in happier times. Danton, who saw 
straight, who understood, and who, when the vic- 
tories began, found leisure to pity, is a type whose 
extremes are the romance, whose moderation is the 
groundwork of history. We have to deal in him 
with an enthusiast who is also a statesman, in whom 
the mind has sufficient power to know itself even 
in its violence, and to return deliberately within 
its usual boundaries after never so fantastic an ex- 
cursion. With Hébert again we know the type. 
Those are not rare in whom passions purely per- 
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sonal dominate all abstract conceptions, and whose 
natures desire the horrible in literature during times 
of peace, and satisfy their desire by action during 
their moments of power. 

But with Robespierre an absolutely different 
feature is presented: the man who could laugh 
and the man who could hate, the right and the left 
wing have disappeared, and there is left standing 
alone a personality which had gradually become 
the idol of the city. He could neither laugh nor 
hate; the love of country itself, which illuminates 
so much in the Revolution, and which explains so 
many follies in the smaller men, even that was 
practically absent in the mind of Robespierre. 
His character would have fitted well with the ab- 
sence of the human senses, and should some further 
document discover to historians that he lacked the 
sense of taste, that he was colour-blind, or that he 
could not distinguish the notes of music, these details 
would do much to complete the imperfect and 
troubling picture. For in the sphere that is above, 
but co-ordinate with, physical life, all those avenues 
by which our fellow-beings touch us more nearly 
than ideas were closed to him. 

It is possible that he may take, centuries hence, 
the appearance of majesty. He had the reserve, 
the dignity, the intense idealism, the perfect belief 
in himself, the certitude that others were in sym- 
pathy—all the characteristics, in fine, which distin- 
guish the Absolutists and the great Reformers, In 
his iron code of theory we seem to hear the ghost 
of a Calvin, in his reiterated morals and his perpetual 
application of them there is the occasional sharp 
reminiscence of a Hildebrand. The famous death 
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cry, “I have loved justice and hated iniquity, there- 
fore I die in exile,” is not so far distant from “.. . de 
mourir pour le peuple ef d'en tire abhorré,” 

We are accustomed to clothe such figures with a 
solemn drapery, and to lend them, at great dis- 
tances of time, a certain terrible grandeur. Robes- 
pierre is too near us, he is too well known, and his 
reforms failed too utterly, for this to be now the 
case with him. Yet it may well happen that some 
one else treading in the same path, and succeeding, 
will see fit to build a legend round his name. 

What then was the ideal which he pursued—this 
“one idea,” which stood so perpetually before him 
as to exclude the sight of all hnman things, of 
sufferings, of memories, of patriotism itself? It 
as the civic ideal of Rousscan, ins fat. 28 be 
conformed to it, and nothing more. 

The ideas of the great reformers must of their 
nature be simple—unworkably simple. But Robes- 
pierre’s idea was less than simple—it was thin. 
Now and again in the history of upheavals a type 
has been defined with special formule, which in its 
original shape could never have survived the con- 
ditions of active existence, but which was real 
enough to receive accretions, and robust enough 
to bear moulding until at length it became the living 
nucleus of a new society, changed, transformed in a 
thousand details, yet in its main lines the ideal of 
the founder, With all the great reforms of the 
world some such type has been present; the Puri- 
tan, the knight of chivalry, were at first but a faint 
figure realised in a few 

Rousseau himself had created such a type, and it 
has survived ; for what permanent fortunes a cen- 
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tury is msufficient to show. The Republican citi- 
zen of Jean-Jacques stood in the generation which 
succeeded him the centre of a new society; in a 
thousand shapes he really lived. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, William Cobbett, were living men to whom 
this ideal stood for model; not in its details, but 
in its main lines. Such noble men are to be met 
to-day on every side. 

But Robespierre saw reflected in his mind a figure 
at once more detailed and less human, and one too 
sharply defined to be capable of any moulding or 
of any transference into the real world. For him 
this ideal citizen was nevertheless the one good 
thing, the one sound basis of a State. This ideal 
citizen existed (did men only know it) in each indi- 
vidual ; all men could be made to approach the 
type; only a very few were opposed to its success, 
and it was a sacred duty to break their criminal 
effort. The figure stood ever before him, it domi- 
nated his every thought, it was the sacred thing 
before which his essentially mystical mind was per- 
petually at worship. But he could see nothing 
beyond or on either side of it ; concrete impressions 
faded on the unhealthy retina of his mind. For 
there was a mirror held up before his eyes, and the 
figure on which he dwelt was himself. 

Thus intensely concentrated upon a certain indi- 
vidual type, it was in his nature to forget the reac- 
tions of a community. He saw in society a few 
evils prominent, authority without warrant, arbi- 
trary rule {that hateful thing), servility in the 
oppressed (the main impediment to any reform). 
He was blind to the interplay, the organic quality 
in a State, which our own time so ridiculously ex- 
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aggerates, but which the eighteenth century as a 
whole neglected. Rousseau had put admirably the 
metaphor of contract as explaining the bond of 
society. Robespierre, interpreting him, conceived 
of contract as the simple and all-sufficient machinery 
ofa State. The error gave his attempt a mechanical 
and an inhuman appearance over and above its 
rigidity of dogma. Rousseau, like all the great 
writers, gave continual glimpses of the insufficiency 
of language ; he let his audience see in a hundred 
phrases, in a recurrence of qualifications, that his 
words were no more than the words of others, hints 
at realities, at the best metaphors brought as near 
as possible to be the true reflection of ideas. Robes- 
pierre read him, and has remained among the words 
entangled and satisfied. Rousseau was perpetually 
insisting upon a point of view, calling out, “ Come 
and see.” He had discovered a position from which 
(as he thought) the bewildering complexity of human 
affairs appeared in a just and simple perspective. 
But Rousseau never asserts that such a view will 
have the same colouring to all men ; on the contrary, 
at his best he denies it. He trusts to the main 
aspect of his theory for a main result in the State, 
to an agreement among men of good-will for the 
harmonising of conflicting details. Robespierre, as 
the high-priest of that gospel, had come and had 
seen, but the perfect citizen and the perfect state 
of bis vision must be realised in every tittle as he 
had observed them. Once again a great message 
was destined to be sterilised and almost lost through 
the functionary of its creed. 

Such was the man who had slowly supplanted 
Danton, A mind whose type of aberration is com- 
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mon to all nations had supplanted the typical 
Frenchman who had organised the defence of 
France, and in the place of one whom his enemies 
perpetually reproach with an excess of vigour and 
manhood, a theorist of hardly any but intellectual 
emotions was master. 

‘What gave him his great ascendancy, his prac- 
tically absolute power? It was due, in the first 
place, to the popularity whose growth was the 
feature of the later Revolution. That popularity 
was real in the number of his followers and in the 
sincerity of their profession. It must be remem~- 
bered that hitherto he had stood on the side of 
leniency in public action, while in words he had 
expressed always accurately, sometimes nobly, the 
ideals upon which the nation was bent. He had, 
from a constitutional incapacity for real work, been 
only in the background of those crises which had 
left behind them an increasing crowd of malcontents. 
Not he, but Danton, had made the roth of August. 
No one had connected Ais name with the massacres 
of September. The necessity of government was 
not hts interpretation of the defeats in Belgium ; 
the creation of that government was another's; its 
latent benefits refiect no merit upon him now ; its 
immediate rigours exposed him to no special ven- 
geance at the time. Not he, but Marat, is the obvi- 
ous demagogue whom the visionary Girondin girl 
marks out as the enemy. To Camot would tum 
the hatred of those whom the great conscription 
oppressed. The Christian foundation of France 
had others than Robespierre to curse for the Masque 
of Reason and for the suppression of public wor- 
ship, He had stood behind Desmoulins when the 
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reaction of Nivose and Frimaire was at work; be 
had approved and was thought the author of that 
trial and execution in which Hébert had suffered the 
sentence already pronounced upon him by the best 
of France. In fact, he bad stood in nothing as the 
extremist or as the tyrant till the day wher he per- 
mitted the arrest of Danton. He had been rather 
the voice of a strong public opinion than the arm 
which, when it acts at the orders of unreason, be- 
comes hated by its own furious master, Thus upon 
the negative side there was nothing to prevent his 
sudden attainment of power. 
In the second place, his name had been the most 
and the most familiar from the earliest days 
of the Revolution. He had sat in the Assembly of 
the Commons five years before, a notable though 
hardly a noted figure, with some stories surround- 
ing him, with quite a reputation in his provincial 
centre; he had been, since first the Jacobin Club 
‘became the mouthpiece of the pure Republicans, the 
conspicuous leader of the Society. The force of 
continuity and tradition counts for little in the 
history of this whirlwind, but such as it is it ex- 
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ambition from which we cannot divorce his name 
‘was apparent to but few of his contemporaries, and 
was not fully seized even by his enemies till he had. 
started on that short career of absolute power which 
has stamped itself for ever upon the fortunes of 
his country. Thus habit, the strongest of forces, 
was his ally. 

In the third place, circumstances quite es much 
as his own action had left him (as far as one can 
follow the mysteries of the Committee) sole director 
of an exceptional executive. On account of the 
illusions and necessities of the people such a position 
was not immediately recognised as tyrannical. 
The machine was theirs, working for them and made 
by them; all the better if an ido! of theirs held 
the levers; he would make the most trusty of 
servants. Robespierre was not master in theory. 
Even the committees were not the masters in 
theory. Theory was everything to France in the 
year IL, and in theory the Convention was master. 
Nay, even the Convention was only master because 
—~in theory again—the sovereign, the nation, was 
behind it, The majority of the Convention, and 
it alone, is the technical authority. Robespierre’s 
name was not to be discovered at the foot of those 
lists of the condemned which his monstrous policy con- 
structed, and at the end of his four months he fell be- 
cause the theoretical master, the Convention, acted as 
it chose, and no sufficient force dared to deny its right. 

He starts then upon the closing act of the play, 
the one figure whom all regard, and into whose 
hands the police, the committees, the juries, and 
(by their own disorder) the majority of the Conven- 
tion itself have fallen. 
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The new reign began on the 6th of April, exactly 
a year to a day since the Committee of Public 
Safety had been established. It was Germinal, the 
month of seeds that grow under ground, the most 
significant and the most terrible of the new names. 
M. Zola has chosen it for the title of his greatest 
work; it was the other day on the dying lips of a 
poor wretch in Spain whose madness also turned 
upon social injustice. 

The following of Robespierre did not hesitate to 
show at once its tendencies and even its dogmas— 
for it held a religion. That same day, the 6th of 
April—17th Germinal of the year IL—Couthon 
came from the Committee with a proposition for 
the Parliament to discuss the establishment of a 
national worship of God A new note had been 
heard in the clamour; soon in the clear silence of 
suspense it is to be the only sound, saving the dull 
accompaniment of the two guillotines. This or that 
occasional freak of theory or dramatised ribaldry 
the Terror had already known; unlimited power 
defended by inexorable severity had developed 
many strange decrees, dissociated from the general 
life and dying as they rose—absurdities whose chief 
purpose would seem to be the interest they have 
afforded to foreigners. But in these there had been 
no system. The Mass was being said on all sides 
when the churches were supposed to be closed. 
Even as the Feast of Reason was being held at 
Notre Dame, vespers were chanted at St. Germains. 
One thing alone had been the purpose and had 
given the motive force to nine months of agony 
endured—the salvation of Revolutionary France. 
But when Couthon spoke it was not France, nor 
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common rights and liberties which were proposed 
as the object of the defence—it was Robespierrian 
Rousseau. In two months we shall have the worship 
of the Supreme Being, in three the reaction ; in less 
than four the high-priest of this impossible system 
is to fall ; yet his dream and his power will be almost 
enough in their fall to drag down the Republic, 

Five days more saw “ the rest of the factions ” 
sacrificed to this new personal terror. Gobel, who 
had always been afraid, and whose conscience had 
‘been turned like a weathercock away from the 
nearest pike ; the wives of Desmoulins and of Hébert 
(for women, as the Terror increased, were suspected, 
sometimes rightly, of being the best at plotting) ; 
Chaumette, who had helped Hébert to put up his 
theatricals in Notre Dame—they were all tried, 
and in this trial it is again not the Revolution, 
but Robespierre pure and simple whom we hear 
arguing and condemning through the mouths of the 
court. 

One of the accused “has wished to efface the 
idea of the divinity:” Another has “ interfered with 
the worship of his fellow-citizens ” (this was said to 
Chaumette, who must have thought it even at that 
moment something of a platitude). To a third the 
reproach is made of “ changing the mode of worship 
without authority.” We are on the highroad to 
those last six weeks in which trial of any kind and 
definite accusation itself was absent. The details 
of one man’s opinion are become the numberless 
dogmas of a creed, and of a creed that kills unmerci- 
fully. And yet even as he asserted his creed its 
mechanical impotence appeared in violent contrast 
with the humanity that the Puritan was persecuting. 
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For Lucille lighted ber face radiantly when she was 
condemned, and said, “I shall see him in a few 
hours.” 

Three days more—the 17th of April—and the 
machinery was further centralised. St. Just de- 
manded that the political prisoners should be taken 
from every part of France to be judged in Paris, 
The popular commissions—mere gatherings to de- 
nounce without proofs and without forms—were 
actively used all over the Republic. In Paris the 
commission was to be the feeler for the central 
machine. And such was the incapacity of the 
Dreamer, “‘ who had not wits enough to cook an 
egg,” that this new feature in the machinery was 
not even organised: it was a government of mere 
rigid absolutism resting on bases that were rapidly 

ing mere anarchy. But even as the system, 
such as it was, developed, as the central power grew 
more rigid, and the thing to be governed more 
decayed, Danton, who had been killed that it might 
exist, pursued it. It was due to his work that the 
wrestling on the frontier was showing a definite 
issue. The advance had begun. 

With his death the diplomacy of France had 
ceased, The phrase of Robespierre’s, which he had 
so successfully combated, had reappeared in vigour : 
the “nation would not treat with her enemies,” 
But the organisation of her armies, the levies, the 
Tigid discipline, the arms were telling. That aspect 
of the national energy had grown more healthy as 
the central brain grew more diseased and vain. 
Robespierre was threatening Carnot vaguely in the 
Committee, but Carnot was at work and was saving 
France. St. Just himself, when he is upon the 
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frontier, appears in a capacity worthy of admira- 
tion, for he has there to deal with a thing in action. 
His energy is as fierce as ever, but its object is 
victory over a national enemy, and not the triumph 
of a jejune idea. He had better have remained with 
the soldiers, 

In Paris the Commune had been seized. The 
enemy whom all had feared, whom even Danton had 
to the last conciliated, was fearlessly grasped. The 
mayor was broken simply, and replaced by a servant 
of the rulers ; the Sections protested with the last of 
their vitality, but the Club denounced them, and 
thcy disappeared—even an attempt at martyrdom 
is to give the idol yet more gilt. Then the news of 
Tourcoing came to Paris. It was little more than a 
happy rumour, a battle whose importance seems 
greater to us now than it did to contemporaries. 
But Pichegru, the peasant, had prepared a good 
road for Jourdan, and Fleurus was the direct result 
of Tourcoing. Barrére long after called these vic- 
tories “ the Furies,” which swept upon and destroyed 
the fanatic in power. 

‘With every point of good news the Terror was 
Tess necessary, yet Robespierre’s action grew as the 
national danger disappeared. Even Lord Howe's 
great victory of the rst of June did little to check 
the sentiment of relief. The Vengeur went down 
and left a force of many ships to the French navy 
for ever. The food reached port, and the eyes of 
Frenchmen were not directed to the sea, whose 
command they knew themselves to have gained and 
lost before then with but little resulting change ; they 
turned, as they have always and will ever turn, to 
the frontier of the north-east, the wrestling-ring 
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upon whose fair level was to be decided the fate of 
all titéir sacrifice and of all their ideals, and Paris 
every day grew more hopeful of the result, Robes- 
pierre! more blind to everything except his vision. 
On the 8th of June—the 2oth Prairial—he capped 
the edifice of his national religion with the Feast of 
the Supreme Being} on the roth he forged the last 
piece: of the machinery which was to make that 
religion the moral order of the new era by force. 

In‘the connection of these dates we see the whole 
man and the time. Three weeks pass from the first 
definite victory against the allies to the law of the 
gand Prairial. That short time widened the breach 
between the armies and the government till it be- 
came an impassable gulf. The fruit of that schism 
was to appear much Jater, but already its elements 
were clear. Of the two parts of Danton’s work 
one had become national, healthy, representative ; 
the other, which had been designed for similar 
action, had finally become a thing of personalities 
and of theories. The armies were in full success, the 
Terror was menaced, and was doomed. 

In this feast of the Almighty, Robespierre was in- 
sanely himself. He wore his bright-blue coat, per- 
haps to typify the bright sky which we have all 
worshipped for so many thousand years. In his little 
white hand, that never had been nor could be put 
to a man’s work, he held the typical offerings of 
fruit and corn. His head was bent forward a little, 
and he looked at the ground. The men who stood 
up boldly in the attitudes of Mirabeau and of the 
Tribunes were dead or in the armies. 

Remove the scene by hundreds of years, and tell 
it of a primitive people in some mountain valley, it 
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assumes a simplicity and a grandeur as legend. 
Their old traditions (let us say) have been Igst or 
stolen from them. They are casting about <for a 
Tawgiver and for a starting-point. A pure idealist 
is found, draconian in his method, but ascetic and 
sincere in his life, laying down as necessary fer the 
state a clear and simple morality, basing all ethics 
on the recognition and the worship of God. If we 
make that picture we have some idea of what passed 
through the mind of the little clique which still 
surrounded Robespierre, some conception of the 
picture which still half-fascinated the crowd. For 
Robespierre himself it was intensely true ; he lived 
eons and myriads of leagues away in time and space 
from humanity, intent upon his dream. 

But in sight of the mummery stood Notre Dame. 
Not a man there but had been baptised in the 
Christian faith ; a history more complex and more 
eventful than that of perhaps any other nation was 
the inheritance and the future of that crowd. And 
even as the game was being played, the real France 
on the Sambre and in the plains of Valenciennes 
was carrying out the oldest of struggles in defence 
of the first of rights. The scene has been laughed 
at and despised sufficiently by aliens within and 
without the French nation; let it suffice for this 
book to insist upon its unreality, and to assert that 
its principal actor was genuine because he lived in 
the unreal. 

The law of the 22nd of Prairial followed this feast. 
It was the establishment of a pure despotism, 
arbitrary, absolute, personal. Already the .trials 
were centralised in Paris since the demand of St. 
Just had been made. The Commune had been 

12 
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captured, the popular commissions used, even the 
Presidency of the Convention had become the ap- 
panage of one man and his associates. This new 
law proposed the final step. After it was passed 
the trials were to be conducted without proofs, and 
without witness or pleading, for hey were to be 
nothing more than a formal process. The Com- 
mittee once satisfied of guilt, the tribunal was merely 
to condemn. To be upon the lists was virtually to 
be dead. It was the end of civil government, the 
declaration of a state of siege. And that at the 
moment when the armies sent every day better and 
better news. The Convention debated with Robes- 
pierre in the chair ; it hesitated and it tfearly con- 
demned the proposal. There was a conflict in the 
minds of some between the admiration—almost the 
adoration—of a man ; in the minds of others, between 
fear and the necessity apparent to all of relaxing the 
machinery which only the national danger had 
called into being. 

Robespierre came down from the chair and spoke. 
The even, certain voice which carried away his 
admirers, which terrified his opponents, succeeded, 
and the law was passed. Those who find it easy to 
judge the time, who think it may all be explained 
by the baseness or the pusillanimity of the Parlia- 
ment, should note the appeal which he made to 
the Moderates even then—an appeal which had 
always been successful, which, when his death 
drew near, he made at last (and for the first time) 
in vain. 

For the Moderates, the Plain, the “ Marsh,” saw 
in him a kind of saviour, the just man, the slayer of 
the Mountain, the master who would be terrible only 
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for a little time, and would soon restore peace when 
he-had established a dogma of moral order. Were 
Moderates ever slow to give full power for the sake 
of order ? 

The next day some one saw that the new law 
touched the Parliament itself. Self-defence, the 
most sacred, perhaps the only, right of a prince, 
occurred to them, and they protested. They passed 
a resolution that no member could be taken before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal without their consent. 
The following day Robespierre again appears, again 
appeals to the “ Marsh.” The men of order saw at 
once that no danger applied to them, that the dis- 
orderly fellows up on the benches of the Left alone 
were in danger. The resolution was repealed. On 
that day, the 24th of Prairial of the year II.—rath 
of June 1794—the whole of France was at his feet, 
save the armies. 

The France which had made the Revolution, and 
which Danton had loved, defended, and saved, was 
in the Ardennes and before Ypres. There were two 
main bodies. One, on the left, in the plains by the 
frontier towns, was opposed to a united force of 
English and Austrians; the other, on the right, in 
the woods and deep ravines of the Ardennes, was 
opposed to a strong series of Austrian posts. These 
armies were not separated, but the enemy held the 
angle between them. Away on the extreme right 
Jourdan held the Moselle valley. Pichegru had come 
back to the army of the left, which in his absence had 
won Tourcoing, and at whose head Soudham, Moreau, 
and Macdonald had fought and succeeded. On the 
tight St. Just was throwing into the attack upon the 
Sambre all the energy which had saved, before this, 
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thearmy of Alsace. Five times the attempt had been 
made to pierce the Austrian lines, and five times it 
had failed. Coburg lay on both sides of the river ; 
Charleroi, on the right bank, was his strong place. 
The Deputies on mission, St. Just and Lebas, the 
same whom we shall see standing by Robespierre at 
the end, were present at the last decisive check 
before Charleroi itself, With the Sambre thus held, 
the southern army was immobilised ; the successes 
of the army of the north seemed almost valueless, 
for Coburg held the angle between the two. Never- 
theless, Tourcoing bore great fruit, for it convinced 
the Austrians that reinforcements were needed to 
meet the French advance in the north. The allies 
were like a man fighting with a sword in each hand 
against two opponents. Wounded in the right hand, 
he must cross rapidly with the sword in his left, 
and so expose his left side. Thus Coburg left the 
Sambre a little more exposed in order to provide 
temporary reinforcements against the army that 
had just won Tourcoing. St. Just and Carnot were 
enemies ; the young Robespierrian was planned to 
replace the organiser whom Danton had recognised ; 
nevertheless, they agreed at this supreme moment 
upon the necessary action. St. Just from the 
army, Carnot from the Ministry of War at Paris, 
called up Jourdan from the Moselle with over forty 
thousand men. 

They are wrong who imagine that Napoleon in- 
vented the attack by concentration on the weakest 
point ; so far as the large lines of a campaign go 
he inherited it from the early Republican generals. 
Leaving strong places unoccupied, careless of hold- 
ing (for example) this position on the Moselle, the 
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hurried march northward was determined on, and 
a supreme effort against the Austrian lines. 

By this junction was formed that “ Army of the 
Sambre-et-Meuse ” which to this day gives a theme 
for one of the neblest marching-songs of the French 
soldiery. Under Jourdan were men whose names 
alone have something of the quality of bugle-calls. 
Ney, and Kleber, and Marceau were leading them. 
There ran through this new army a kind of prescience, 
the foreknowledge of victory, an unaccustomed 
feeling of expansion and of hope. Soult speaks of 
it as his awakening; and there is a fine phrase in 
the memoir of a contemporary which gives us some 
echo of its enthusiasm: “‘ We always secmed to be 
marching into the dawn ;” they felt in every rank 
that the balance was turing, and that France was 
to be saved. 

Asixth attempt was for the sixth time foiled. The 
seventh succeeded. The Austrian line was broken 
and Charleroi surrounded ; in a week it fell. The 
capitulation was hardly achieved when the army of 
Coburg appeared to the north-east upon the heights 
that command the left bank of the river, a plateau 
called that of Fleurus. 

It was upon the 25th of June that the armies met 
and fought with blazing hay about them and ripe 
harvest that had caught fire. Kleber recovered the 
left wing, as Cromwell at Naseby, after it had given 
way. Marceau obstinately held the right in front 
of Fleurus, as Davoust did at Austerlitz ten years 
later. And towards evening the watchers in the 
balloon above the French ranks saw in regular and 
stiff retreat the last army of the old world, By the 
end of Messidor the English were in Holland, the 
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Austrians upon the Rhine, the whole of Belgium 
was in the hands of the 

The sun which set upon the death of Danton had 

risen again. 
So in Robespierre’s own country his fall was pre- 
pared by circumstance. At Arras, his birthplace, 
one could almost hear the guns of Fleurus ; he and 
his thin soul belonged to those plains of the north 
where the Norman and the Burgundian, and the 
Provengal and the Gascon, born in more generdus 
places, were driving the enemy before them. 

St, Just came back from the front. He at least 
had seen on what Revolutionary France was really 
bent, and in what she was vigorous. With the 
superb courage that belonged to his energy and his 
youth he had led the charges. Living with the 
soldiers, he had seen more closely, and with more 
accuracy than is common in visionaries, the needs 
of an army. Why did he come back to continue the 
insane drama whose seven weeks of action count more 
with the enemies of France than all her centuries ? 

Because the armies and their victories, though 
affording proof of what the nation was and of what 
it required, could afford that proof only to a just 
and even mind. The soldiers themselves did not 
express a political opinion; their whole mind was 
bent upon the breaking of the line, the attempt in 
which they had succeeded. Of Paris, Revolutionary 
in the last few months, they knewlittle. They judged 
it as our contemporaries do—on hearsay; and it 
seemed to them that there stood in the capital a 
powerful Committee full of patriots, who had by an 
intense, an almost furious energy, saved them—the 
soldiers. Men who risk their lives every day and 
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see death constantly are not likely to be horror- 
stricken at an excess of rigour in government. In 
their eyes a number of men had fallen, places had 
changed, the central power was surrounded by a 
tumult, but they had been clothed and fed almost 
by a miracle—their battles had been made possible, 
The year since the great conscription had drawn 
them from their homes had been for them a struggle 
of continual promise, ending in a great achievement. 
Already the soldier was hali-professional ; the eager 
volunteer of 1792, full of bis politics, had given place 
to a type which the wanton policy of the old régime 
was forging to its own destruction. For it was forg- 
ing the veterans who cared more and more for the 
Revolutionary thing, and less and less for the dis- 
cussions and the theories, till at last they produced 
the Empire, 

St, Just therefore could not warn Robespierre. 
St. Just himself had Jearnt no lesson. His ideal was 
still in his eyes the salvation of France, and even 
of the world; the victory of Fleurus only made it 
the more possible to carry his ideal out in action, 
He had seen the emigrants who were taken in 
that battle spared for the first time by the French 
soldiery, but he did not recognise the tremendous 
import of this, nor appreciate what our own time 
has thoroughly learnt, that it is the success or the 
failure of the national defence which rules the 
temper of a nation. 

‘When the news of Fleurus became known in Paris 
the law of Prairial had been in action for nearly 
three weeks. By the time the victory and its mean- 
ing had fully sunk into the mind of the capital half 
the short period of Robespierre had expired. How 
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much was due to fear upon his part, how much to 
mere blindness, we cannot tell, but the very momeat 
when the necessity for the Terror patently dis- 
appeared was the moment chosen by him for the 
aggravation of his system. 

He attacked the Mountain. 

It will be remembered that the Convention had 
feared for itself when it gave the full power into 
his hands. On the z1th of June Bourdon from the 
Oise had carried a motion which wonld have de- 
fended the deputies, but which Robespierre had 
caused to be cancelled upon the following day. 

With an attack, however, appearing as a reality 
instead of remaining as a threat, even the “ Marsh” 
grew afraid. He put into his speech an excellent 
maxim, that “ not success of armies abroad or on 
the frontier are the greatness of a nation, but the 
virtue of its private citizens within ” (21st Messidor) 
—a truth appearing perhaps at the very worst 
moment, for it translated itself at once in the minds 
of his audience into “ the victories mean nothing 
to me; the guillotine is for the defence not of the 
nation but of my dogmas.” And his faith went on 
sacrificing its innumerable victims. 

Another and a final element was added to the 
forces against him. The Committee began to refuse 
his leadership. It must be remembered that Robes- 
pierre was not absolute master in the sense in which 
(for example) an English general would be master of 
an Indian province after the suppression of a mutiny. 
Circumstances, immense popularity, above all the 
kind of men who composed the great Committee, 
are the explanation of his power. His power was a 
fact, but a fact based on no theoretical right, and 
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therefore possessed of no elements of endurance. 
Even the Committee was in the eyes of all the 
governed, and of some of its own members, only the 
servant of the national welfare. Two men upon it 
were Robespierrians—Couthon and St. Just ; one was 
a turncoat by nature-—Barrére ; two more were men 
of the Hébertian type, most unreliable for an idealist 
to deal with—Billand and Collot. Finally there re- 
mains Carnot, the worker, and four others—the two 
Prieurs, Lindet and St. André, 

Robespierre could be virtually a master, but a 
master only on the tolerance of superior though 
latent force. He could inspire terror by the common 
knowledge that the machinery was in his hands, 
that its terrible punishment was practically his to 
inflict at pleasure. But something put it into his 
hand, and something could take it away. It cannot 
be too often repeated, if we wish to understand the 
Revolution, that from the fall of Lafayette to the 
13th of October 1795 there was no disciplined armed 
force at the service of the Government, there was 
nobody better armed or better drilled than the man 
in the street—not even gunners, the first necessity 
of modern masters, for the very artillery was ama- 
teur; above all, there was no armed body whose 
members obeyed without question, who were, as a 
good army must be, a rigid instrument of govern- 
ment framed upon a device which multiplies a hun- 
dredfold the strength of each man in the public 
service. The “ strong men” of history, whom our 
reactionaries delight to honour, have always had such 
an instrument at their disposition, but when there is 
no one to fire at a command, your strong man is like 
any other, save that he is a little weaker for shouting. 
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What then was the ultimate master which per- 
mitted Robespierre to rule? It was composed of 
several forces, and in its division is to be found the 
secret of its inertia. 

Firstly, the Convention, mutilated as it was, was 
gtanted by all to be the nearest representative of 
the nation. What the majority voted was done. 
It exercised a very great moral influence, and if it 
had shown that influence so slightly, it was because 
its organisation was contemptible—a mass of in- 
dividuals, with no traditions of action or of group- 
ing, a crowd in which the fear of each that another 
might be his enemy caused the sum of its individual 
cries to be anything but the integrate expression of 
its corporate will. Well, this crowd had had one 
formidable enemy. The right of the Convention had 
been combated by the force of the well-organised 
Commune. The Commune used to be a mirror of 
at least half of Paris; it had lost this character. 
It was nothing now but a group of Robespierri- 
ans, and the Convention was the stronger for the 


change. 

Secondly, there was the material force—the popu- 
lace of Paris. They had not risen hitherto save 
for one or two motives—the establishment of the 
national defence, the prevention of a political re- 
action; and they had been more turbulent and 
more dangerous where the first than where the 
second was their cause for action. 

Thirdly, the regular initiative was in the hands 
of a majority of the Committee of Public Safety. 

The moment therefore that the majority of the 
Committee refused to follow Robespierre’s lead, he 
would have had to ascend the tribune of the Con- 
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vention, and in one of those speeches which carried 
to some such genuine conviction, but to many others 
such still more genuine fear, he would have had to 
obtain a majority for the reconstruction of the great 
Committee. 

Now a deliberative Assembly which is not strictly 
organised upon party lines, which has no aristocratic 
quality and no great (because traditional) corporate 
pride, is very strongly influenced by what we call 
“ Public Opinion.” It hears reports from the whole 
nation, is composed of every kind of man, regards 
itself moreover as in duty bound to listen to the 
voices outside, meets in its lobbies and during its 
recesses every species of expression. 

Such a jury is therefore the very worst before 
which a popular idol could present itself when some 
strong adverse action had just shown his reputation 
to be failing. Qutvoted in Committee, condemned 
in Parliament, the man who had but just now been 
supreme would have to turn to whatever he could 
find of physical force to support him. 

But that physical force in the case of Robespierre 
was only the populace of Paris, and a populace 
moreover whose one organising centre—the Com- 
mune—had been weakened by himself. Once sup- 
pose him forced to depend upon a rising of the 
people, and the weakness of his position is apparent; 
even were he still the politician of the majority, it 
would be along step from approving of his policy 
to risking one’s life in a civil tumult, conscious 
that one was attacking every form of constituted 
authority, and presumably the opinion of the whole 
nation, for no principle, from no necessity, but to 
save aman. As we shall see, the rising to defend 
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him comprised but a small knot of men, and totally 
failed, a 

The man who had not the wits to cook an egg 
prepared his own ruin. Carnot, whose one idea was 
to work and save the frontier, he openly menaced. 
Robespierre meditated the inconceivable folly of 
replacing Carnot’s science by the blind activity of 
St. Just. In alienating Carnot and losing that 
possible ally, Robespierre lost five of his colleagues 
on the Committee. The end of Messidor-saw him 
in a kind of voluntary isolation, letting the fatal 
machine work on, while he stood off from the levers. 

He seems to have just felt two doubts disturbing 
the serenity of his fanatical complacency. First, 
whether after all he was going down to posterity as 
he saw himself to be—the maker of a new France, 
“the terror of oppressors and the refuge of the op- 
pressed.” (One day his eyes filled when the noise 
of the tumbrils reached him, and he said, “I shall 
be remembered only as a slayer of men.” So 
wrapped up in himself, he had not yet heard an echo 
of what all men were saying.) Secondly, he won- 
dered whether his perfect state was so near as he 
had thought. The killing went on, and he got no 
nearer, The “ anti-patriots,” the “ anti-revolu- 
tionaries,” the “ anti-Robespierres ” (though he did 
not think of them so) passed perpetually eastward 
and westward daily from the prisons to the two 
guillotines. 

By the irony of whatever rules and laughs at men, 
events caused the first mutterings to rise among the 
Extremists. The Terror was too mild, and above 
all the men with hearts of beasts—the remainder of 
the Hébertists—hated a policy which included, how- 
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ever fantastically, the ideal and the worship of God. 
They hated his half-alliance with whatever was 
Christian in the Convention, and his perpetual 
appeals to the Moderates. 

The Lower Committee had a partially independent 
life. It was known to be the policy of Robespierre 
to submit this body, as he had submitted all the 
other organs of government, to the great Committee 
of Public Safety. Hence it was in this Lower 
Committee ef General Security—menaced as a func- 
tion and as individuals, thoroughly in touch, by its 
position, with the police—that the conspiracy arose. 
The majority of its members joined it, and from the 
Higher Committee Billaud and Collot adhered. On 
the 7th of Thermidor (25th of July 1794) the storm 
burst. Barrére read his report to the Convention, 
and it was an open menace to Robespierre. 

The origins of that report merit a certain dis- 
cussion. We have seen that from the first the 
teports, directed by the Committee, were usually 
written by Barrére, and were read to the Conven- 
tion by him. On the other hand, we can discover 
usually in the style, and always in the opinions of 
the reports, the action of whoever led in the councils 
of the Committee. Thus, in the document of this 
nature of which so much mention is made in chapter 
vi., the spirit, and evidently many of the actual 
phrases, are the work of Danton. 

Who drew up Barrére’s report, whether (possibly) 
it was his own work, when he saw opinion shifting 
away from Robespierre, or whether, as is more prob- 
able, it was inspired by Billaud and Collot, and 
permitted by the five neutrals, we cannot tell, The 
main fact is this, that the Committee had at least 
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permitted to be made in its name a public declaration 
hostile to the man who, through the Committee, had 
ruled France. 

The report repudiated in detail the policy of the 
past seven weeks ; it insisted on the importance of 
the victories, on the iniquity of further lists of 
victims. For the first time in four months the Con- 
vention acted freely; it ordered the report to be 
printed and to be sent to all the Communes of France. 

On the next day Robespierre came for the last 
time into his accustomed place. He gave his last 
speech to the Parliament. He was to appear once 
more, but never again as the orator and the leader. 
Reading, as was his wont, not declaiming, in the 
slow even voice that had compelled such attention, 
such enthusiasm, and such fear, be made the last 
of his declarations. This speech, if no other, should 
bereadtounderstandtheman. Herea theory stated 
with power and with precision ; there a description 
of those without whose condemnation the theory 
could not be realised. A noble ideal based upon the 
scaffold ; a dogma and a detailed persecution side 
by side. He read it slowly from end to end, prov- 
ing to himself, and, as he thought, to his audience, 
the perfection of his ideal, and the necessity of the 
terrible road towards it. But his audience heard 
nothing of the ideal; they heard only the descrip- 
tion of themselves. 

Men of all kinds, the mere demagogues, were in 
that summary, the personal enemies, the financiers, 
It seems that on the manuscript from which he read 
even Cambon’s name was written. But in this 
extreme crisis, when he was denouncing the first 
men in order to save his own position, he was no 
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longer Robespierre. It made no difference to his 
fate, yet we judge him with more accuracy when we 
know that he omitted the name of Cambon, and 
thut he did not pronounce that of Carnot, whom he 
had threatened in private. It was an attempt at 
compromise. 
The Convention heard him and his threat. Of 
his theories they had heard enough for years, Yet 
such was the power of his slow clear utterance, of 
the reverence which his following commanded, and 
of the idea which he expressed so well, and in which 
all at heart believed, that they voted the printing 
and the dissemination of the speech, Cambon and 
Billaud-Varennes rose to demand the repeal of the 
vote. The great unwieldy assembly, or rather its 
great unwieldy neutral faction, hesitated, conferred, 
and yielded to the demand. Then Robespierre 
was doomed. 

As he was reading, as the distribution of the 
speech and then its repeal were being voted, there 
hung above his head and that of the Parliament 
the flags taken in the new victories from the English 
and Austrians at Tourcoing, at Landrecies, at Ques- 
noy, at Condé, at Valenciennes, at Fleurus, and it 
was they that turned the scale. 

‘When the evening came the Club met, the little 
society of the Jacobins, which was still the most 
independent and the most vital force in Paris. It 
had dared to elect a president for its debates whose 
whole policy was antagonistic to Robespierre ; yet 
now it heard him and remembered its old idol. He 
re-read, in the same tone, but in a more familiar 
surrounding and with ampler diction, the speech of 
the morning, and his hearers grew wild with enthu- 
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siasm. They hissed and they turned out Billaud 
and Collot, who had dared to be present; they 
ctied out to Robespierre that they would follow him 
always towards the perfect Republic; and Dayid, 
an excellent artist and a bad man, cried to him 
from the back, “I will drink the hemlock with 
you!” but he was afraid even to acknowledge his 
master when Robespierre came to die. 

The Jacobins that night were ready to rise for 
Robespierre. As so many minorities have been in 
that city of convictions and of intense enthusiasms, 
they were ready to impose themselves and their 
creed upon the capital and upon France ; but they 
did not know to what 2 handful they had been reduced 
in the last seven weeks.. All night the conspiracy 
against Robespierre worked hard. Boissy d’Anglas, 
the leader of the “ Marsh,” was brought over. To 
him and his followers Robespierre was pointed out 
as the tyrant ; to what was left of the Mountain he 
was denounced as the moderate and the compromiser. 
But, above all, he was, to the great bulk of the 
Convention, the enemy who had destroyed all civil 
order in pursuit of his mad theories, and who had 
even held the victories of no account. 

The Parliament met the next morning, on the 
gth of Thermidor (27th of July). It was a year to 
a day since Robespierre had joined the great Com- 
mittee ; but it was for the condemnation of Robes- 
pierre that they met. The great hall waited for a 
coming tumult, First into the tribune went St. 
Just, with his beautiful face and strong bearing, 
determined in oratory as in the battles to strike 
at once and lead a charge. He was eloquent, for he 
was trying to save his friend; he boldly attempted 
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argument, a compromise, anything ; called it “ sav- 
ing the Republic.” “Let us end his domination if 
you will, but let the government still be that of the 
Revolution, and let us draw up such rules as shall 
save us from arbitrary power without destroying the 
motive force of the national demand.” The senti- 
Tent was precisely that of the Convention, but the 
speaker was known to be merely the young body- 
guard of their enemy. 

Tallien called out from the right, “ Pull back the 
curtain,” and, though the fellow was an actor, he 
had struck the right note. St. Just could never de- 
fend Robespierre ; it would have been a cloak for 
continuing the Terror. The Convention applauded, 
and from applause turned to crying down St. Just 
in a public roar of fear and hatred. 

Then twice Robespierre tried to speak; the hub- 
bub silenced him, During a lull in the storm they 
voted the arrest of Henriot. It meant the transfer- 
ence of such pitiful armed force as he commanded 
from the hand of a friend to that of an enemy. 
Robespierre made a last effort to rescind that order. 
He was not heard, 

Tallien was given the tribune by the Speaker 
(Collot was Speaker that day, and Collot had been 
turned out by the Jacobins the night before). 
Tallien spoke theatrically, as he always did, but to 
the point. Robespierre, he said, had plotted to 
destroy the assembly for his purposes; he quoted 
the speech of the day before. While Barrére, the 
turncoat, stood looking this way and that, not know- 
ing how things would turn. Once more Robespierre 
attempted a reply; he only raised a storm that 
drowned his voice. 
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‘When he saw that full speech was denied him, 
he turned from the place where he stood towards 
the “ Marsh,” the Moderates, and said, “I appeal 
to you who are just and who are not conspiring with 
these assassins ;” but the “ Marsh” was lost to 
him—they also cried him down. 

A little silence followed. They saw Robespierre 
attempting for a fifth time to speak, but the agony 
of the night and the fearful struggle of the moming 
had overcome him at last: his voice could not be 
heard though he tried to articulate. Garnier of the 
Aube called to him across the floor of the hall, 
“The blood of Danton chokes you.” It was the 
truest thing said in that wild meeting. 

Before the silence was broken, Lonchet, an un- 
known man, rose and proposed the arrest, saying 
openly what all thought: “‘ No one will deny that 
Robespierre has played the master; let us vote bis 
arrest.” Then Robespierre found his voice. He 
went up four steps above his usual seat, to a place 
where, high up and from the left, from the summit 
of what had been the Mountain in the old days, he 
could see the whole of that multitudinous assembly, 
with whose aid he had hoped to regenerate France 
and to save mankind, Beneath him as a host, like 
the dim pictures of Martin’s Milton, rank on tank, 
he saw so many heads that it must have seemed 
to him a nation. He remembered all his dreams 
of a perfect state, of men living in equality, with no 
one oppressed and no one oppressing, of a govern- 
ment based upon the clear will of all, and upon the 
civic virtues which he had preached, till there 
should rise the perfect Republic, an exemplar for all 
the nations. He saw that he was doomed, and with 
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him all his dreams. Perhaps, also, he saw the armed 

which he had twice prophesied coming in 

his place. To the last he did not understand his 

folly, and he replied to the demand of Louchet, 
“Vote for my death.” 

Le Bas, who had been with St. Just in the 
Ardennes, who had helped to make the great army 
of Sambre-et-Meuse, and Robespierre the younger, 
another honest man, came and did what David 
failed to do—they said they would die with him, 
and took his hands in theirs. The Committee 

to the vote, and the three were taken away 
with St. Just and with Couthon. The scene that 
follows is the end of the Revolution in Paris, 

Twice at least in the course of the preceding five 
years Paris had risen against the law and had 
Temoved an obstacle or a man for the sake of 
the Revolution. The random Municipality of 1789 
{which for all its disorder was the parent of the 
puissant modern system of Communes) is an example 
in point ; the znd of June is another. Ultimately 
the people of Paris were the only force on which 
government rested, and it was to them that the final 
appeal was made. 

The Commune possessed the initiative in this 
matter—it was the sole centre of Paris in theory ; 
and now that the clubs were all in decay (save the 
Jacobins), now that the great orators were exiled or 
dead, and that the Sections themselves did not meet, 
the Commune was also the only centre in fact. But 
the Commune, it will be remembered, had become a 
Robespierrian thing. It determined to rise against 
the Convention, 

The Convention had ordered the arrest of Henriot, 
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who was commander of the armed force {such as it 
was) of the town. It sent his successor, Hesmart, 
to do the work. But the head of a number of pikes 
and guns would not submit to a man who represented 
only the law, and instead of Hesmart arresting Hen- 
riot, it was Henriot who arrested Hesmart. 

Meanwhile the other officers of the Commune dis- 
played the same energy, the same rapidity of execu- 
tion and design which under better leaders and for 
a better cause had hitherto succeeded. Lescot- 
Payot (the Robespierrian mayor who had been put 
into the place of Pache on the zzst of Floréal), and 
Payan the national agent, were at the head of the 
movement, They sent orders to the prisons to refuse 
the arrested deputies, they gave Henriot the formal 
order to employ his full force and act. They raised 
the Jacobins. They formed a committee of nine 
who were to take over the government; they 
ordered the arrest of their principal enemies in the 
Convention, and most important of all, they con- 
vened the Sections. 

They had only a night to work in—the gth Ther- 
midor to the roth—and their work had the energy 
of a fever; but the greatest factor of all was lack- 
ing—the fever did not spread. The imertia of the 
people, even their disapproval, was evident as they 

; the majority of such Sections as did 
meet stood aloof from or condemned the cause of 
Robespierre. 

While it was still just light, between eight and 
nine in the evening, Robespierre, whom the keepers 
of the Luxembourg prison had refused, was brought 
to the Mairie, and there one after the other all the 
arrested deputies came, profiting by the official 
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routine; for the Mairie was the “right place” 
officially for prisoners when a difficulty arose as to 
imprisonment within Paris, But official routine had 
a strange bedfellow that night, for while the officials 
took the prisoners there, the small band of rebels, 
who knew of no place more friendly, brought there 
also those whom they had delivered by force. Robes- 
pierre was again with the strongest of his friends— 
his brother, St. Just, Couthon ; he was surrounded 
by an organised and legal body, the Commune, 
which had risen in his defence ; they passed to the 
Hétel de Ville, and outside, on the Place de Gréve, 
there gathered between ten o’clock and eleven a 
fairly large group of the National Guard. But there 
was no order among them, nor any accurate know- 
ledge among their officers as to what was to be done. 
From the windows of the room where Robespierre 
and his companions sat, there could be dimly seen 
a moving crowd of mingled citizens and guards, dis- 
cussing rather than preparing for action. 

Robespierre refused to put himsclf at the head of 
the movement ; at least it is only thus that we can 
explain the delay and the confusion. He was to the 
last the strange mixture of lawyer and pedant and 
idealist. He would not act without the legal right, 
for his pedantry forbade it, nor move with an armed 
minority, because, judged by his theories, it would 
have been a crime. Perhaps at the very last he 
decided to move : there exists a document authoris- 
ing a march on the Convention, and at its base the 
first three letters of his name—the signature un- 
finished, interrupted. 

Meanwhile the Convention had found a new energy 
and a power of corp rate action to which it had been 
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long a stranger—each man there was defending his 
life. Legendre, with a small force, went and closed 
the Jacobins. Barras was given the command of 
such armed men as could be gathered ; the two com- 
mittees sent emissaries who appealed with success 
to the Sections. The Convention was the law which 
had always meant so much to the people ; it was 
the authority of the constitution. Its majority, 
obeyed when it was in lethargy, could not but be 
successful when it awoke. All Paris defended it. 

At midnight one of the sudden thunder-showers 
which are common in the Seine valley at that season 
cleared what was left of the crowd before the Hétel 
de Ville, They had discussed both sides, and they 
had not decided—hardly an army for rebellion ; 
they had doubted what business they had there, 
and with the rain they went home. Yet it was not 
till two hours after, in the early morning, that the 
little band of the Convention came into the square. 
They found it almost empty, with here and there 
a small group standing on the wet cobble-stones, 
sleepy but curious. 

Bourdon and a few policemen went into the Hétel 
de Ville and found no defenders. They went up to 
: the room where the conspirators sat. 

Robespierre was on the ground with his jaw 
broken by a pistal-shot. 

At half-past seven in the evening of that day (the 
1oth Thermidor) twenty-two of the Robespierrians 
were taken in three carts to the guillotine. Robes- 
pierre himself, half-unconscious from his wound, 
stood propped against the side of the cart, his head 
bandaged, his arms bound, his chin upon his breast, 
Ropes also bound his bady to the sides of the tum- 
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bri He passed the house where Duplay had shel- 
tered him, and where he had hidden himself, so as 
not to hear the noise of the executioners’ carts. 
Now beneath him the heavy wheels were making 
the same sound on the ruts of the Rue St. Honoré. 
At a cross-street the cart stopped to let pass the 
funeral of Madame Aigué, who had killed herself the 
day before from fear of Robespierre. 

As they neared the Place of the Revolution, where 
Louis and Danton had suffered, probably at the 
turning of the Rue St. Honoré, where the guillotine 
came in sight and where Danton had sung his song, 
a woman came forward from the crowd—doubtless 
some one whom his tyranny had directly bereaved 
—and struck Robespierre a blow. For sixteen hours 
he had not spoken nor made a sign, but when he 
felt through this blow the popular hatred, he made 
a gesture of contempt and of despair ; he sI 
his shoulders, but kept his innumerable thoughts 
within the bandages. “De mouriy pour le peuple 
et d'en étre abhorré.” 


Then—so the greatest of French historians tell 
us—France marched down a broad road to the 
tomb where she has left two millions of men. 

But the armies of the great twenty years cannot 
be stated in the terms of one man’s ambition, nor 
summed up in any of the simple formule which a just 
hatred of Czsarism has framed to explain them. 
At the root of every battle of the Empire was the 
organisation and the enthusiasm of 1393. The tactics 
of Austerlitz and of Jena were learned in Flanders ; 
the enthusiasm of the Guard itself came in clear 
descent from the exaltation of the Sambre-et-Meuse. 
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In this book we bave attempted to judge the first 
man of a great crisis in relation to his time; it is 
still more essential that, when we consider the after- 
effects of his action, a whole nation under arms 
should stand in the right historical framework, its 
gigantic effort part and parcel of a supreme necessity. 

‘We can understand, we can speak rationally, and 
therefore truly, of Danton, when we show him above 
all loving and defending France and the Revolution- 
ary Thing: that same appreciation will make us 
follow clearly the continuous development of his 
action. It is hardly too much to say that, until 
Tilsitt, the French had to advance or be crushed— 
nation, creed, and men. 

The men and the armies must be for us the men 
and the armies that gave a new vigour to Europe ; 
the details of their action should not be the matter 
of our judgment, but their relation to the whole 
community—its needs, its defence, its faith. 

As the time grows greater between that period and 
our own, a just proportion imposes itself. The flame 
which, close at hand, burnt in a formless furnace is 
beginning to assume a certain shape. From astand- 
point so distant that no living memory bridges the 
gulf, we can measure the light, the heat, and even 
the fuel of that flame, 

As to its final meaning in our society, every day 
makes that clearer; and, to change the metaphor, 
this much becomes more and more apparent, that 
through whatever crises the Western civilisation is 
to pass, and whetever form its edifice will finally 
take, when the noise of the building is over, the 
corner-stone, with its immense strength and its 
precision of line, was planned by the philosophy 
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and was hewn by the force of the Revolution. 
Civilisations die, and ours was dying before that 
wind swept across Europe. 

It would have been a poor excuse for leaving un- 
removed the rubble, the dust, and the putrescence 
of the old world to have pleaded that the decay was 
the action of centuries, and that old things alone 
were worthy of reverence. Old things alone are 
worthy of reverence, but old things which have grown 
old upon just and sure foundations, to which time 
has added ornament and the satisfaction of har- 
monious colour, without destroying the main lines, 
and without sapping the strength by which they live. 

The new foundations alone stand at the present 
day. They are crude, they satisfy nothing in us 
permanently, they are very far from affording that 
sentiment of content which is the first requisite of 
a happy civilisation. But time will do in this case, 
as it has always done in every other, the work of 
harmony and of completion. The final society will 
not be without its innumerable complexity of detail, 
its humour, and its inner life. Certainly it will not 
long remain a stranger to the unseen; but it will 
be built upon 1793. 

Meanwhile the light grows on the origins. The 
personal bitterness which the struggle produced has 
passed. It is a pious memory in this or that family 
in France to give itself still the name of a Revolu- 
tionary faction; but the hatred that has produced 
confusion in honest critics, and that has furnished 
such ample material for false history, that hatred 
is disappearing in France. The vendettas have 
ceased, and the grosser of the calumnies are no 
longer heard. The history of the Revolution began 
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to be possible when Louis Blanc sat down to curse 
the upheaval that had killed his father, and ended 
by producing the work which more than any other 
exalted the extreme Revolutionary ideal. 

The story of that time is now like a photographic 
negative, which a man fixes, washing away the 
white cloud from the clean detail of the film. Point 
after point, then more rapidly whole spaces, stand 
out precise and true. And the certitude which he 
feels that the underlying picture is an accurate 
reminiscence of Nature comes to us also when we 
make out and fix some passage in the Revolution, 
cleared of its mass of hearsay, of vituperation, of 
ignorance, and of mere sound, 

We are beginning to see a great picture, consonant 
in its details, and consecutive in its action. The 
necessity of reform ; the light of the ideal striking 
men’s minds after a long sleep, the hills first and 
afterwards the plains ; privilege and all the interests 
of the few alarmed and militant; the menace of 
attack and the preparation of defence ; the opposi- 
tion of extremes on either side of the frontier, grow- 
ing at an increasing speed, till at last, each opposite 
principle mutually exciting the other, as armatories 
their magnets, from a little current of opinion rose 
a force that none could resist. The governments of 
the whole world were for the destruction of the 
French people, and the French people were for the 
rooting out of everything, good and evil, which was 
attached, however faintly, to the old régime. 

The rhetoricians passed in the smoke of the fire, 
unsubstantial, full of words that could lead and 
inspire, but empty of acts that could govern the 
storm. From their passing, which is as vague as a 
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vision, we hear faintly the “ Marseillaise'” of the 
The men of action and of the crisis passed. They 
burnt in the heat they themselves had kindled, but 
in that furnace the nation was run, and forged, and 
made. Then came the armies: France grown cold 
from the casting-pit, but bent upon action, and 
able to do. 

Wherever France went by, the Revolutionary 
Thing remained the legacy of her conviction and of 
her power. It remains with a kind of iron laughter 
for those who judge the idea as a passing madness. 
The philosophers have decided upon a new phi- 
losophy ; the lawyers have clearly proved that there 
has been no change; the rhetoric has been thor- 
oughly laughed down, enthusiasm has grown ridicu- 
lous, and the men of action are cursed. But in the 
wake of the French march citizens are found who 
own the soil and are judged by an equal code of 
laws; nationalities have been welded, patriotism 
has risen at the call of the new patriotic creed ; 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Italy have known 
themselves as something more than the delimitations 
of sovereigns. Nor was there any abomination 
of the old decay, its tortures, its ignominies, its 
privileges, its licensed insults, or its slaveries, but she 
utterly stamped them out, In Germany, in Austria, 
in Italy, they disappeared. Only in one dark corner 
they remained—the great Northern field, where 
France herself grew powerless from cold, and from 
whence an unknown rule and the advance of relent- 
less things menaces Europe now. 

But with the mention of that frozen place there 
comes a thought older than all our theories—the 
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Mourning for the dead. Danton helped to make us, 
and was killed: his effort has succeeded, but the 
tragedy remains. The army at whose source he 
stood, the captain who inherited his action, were 
worn out in forging a new world. And I will end 
this book by that last duty of mourning, as we who 
hold to immortality yet break our hearts for the dead. 

There is a legend among the peasants in Russia 
of a certain sombre, mounted figure, unreal, only 
an outline and 2 cloud, that passed away to Asia, 
to the east and to the north. They saw him move 
along their snows through the long mysterious 
twilights of the northern autumn in silence, with 
the head bent and the reins in the left hand loose, 
following some enduring purpose, reaching towards 
an ancient solitude and repose. They say it was 
Napoleon. After him there trailed for days the 
shadows of the soldiery, vague mists bearing faintly 
the forms of companies of men. It was as though 
the cannon-smoke of Waterloo, borne on the light 
west wind of that June day, had received the spirits 
of twenty years of combat, and had drifted farther 
and farther during the fall of the year over the 
endless plains. 

But there was no voice and no order. The ter- 
rible tramp of the Guard and the sound that Heine 
loved, the dance of the French drums, was extin- 
guished ; there was no echo of their songs, for the 
army was of ghosts and was defeated. They passed 
in the silence which we can never pierce, and some- 
where remote from men they sleep in bivouac round 
the most splendid of human swords. 


THE END. 
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